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PREFACE. 

'T'HE first edition of the Spirit of the Age in book- 
-'- form appeared in an octavo volnme of pp. 424 in 
1825. The contents had been partly communicated asj 
separate articles to the New Monthly Magaame. A second T 
edition, making only pp, 408, and printed in smaller 
size and type, came out in the same year. The Charac- 
ters were differently arranged ; an addition to that of 
Coleridge was made ; a. new one on Cobbett was first 
introduced ; and a few errors of the press were corrected. 
In 1858, the author's son produced a. third impression, 
with a criticism on Canning incorporated. 

I haye in my possession portions of the original auto- 
graph of this interesting work, and I have collated 
them, so far as they go; but the MS., while it rectifies 
a few mistakes here and there, exhibits (I suspect), on 
the whole, readings deliberately rejected by the author 
himself in proof. On the other hand, from a copy of 
the second issue of 1825, belonging to Mr. C. W. 
Eejnell, a few verbal changes in Hazlitt'a own hand 
have been introduced. 

" When I told Jeffrey," says Hazlitt, " that I had 
\ work, in which I had in some sort handled 
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about a score of leading characters, he remarked : 
JOB will have one man against you, and the r 
nineteen for yon.' I have not found it so." 

Bnt apart from, the intrinsic merit of this series of 
literary portraitures, the character of the persons de- 
scribed has a tendency to confer on the volume a stan- 
dard value, and to stamp it with permanence. Leigh 
Httnt, indeed, blamed bis old friend for bis habit of 
^sailing indiscriminately both sides in politics, and 
thought that it contributed to injure the Liberti! cause, 
which none conld hold dearer than Hazlitt. There was 
something in this, of course ; and it is curious to observe 
how, in the same way, the writer speaks in the hand- 
somest terms of men who, like Campbell, had treated 
him with little else than abase. 

Charles Lamb, in a letter to his Quaker correspon- 
dent Barton, of February 10, 1825, says : " The Spirit 
of the Age is by Hazlitt r The characters of Coleridge, 
&c., be had done better in former publications, the 
praise and the abuse much stronger, &o., but the new 
ones are capitally done. Home Tooke is a matchless 
portrait. . . . He has laid too many colours on my like- 
ness ; but I have had so much injustice done me in my 
own name, that I make a rule of accepting as much over- 
e to Elia as gentlemen think proper to bestow." 

W.''Cakew Hazliti. 
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JEREMY BBNTHAM. 

MR. EENTHAM is one of those persons who 
verify the old adage, that " A prophet has most 
honour ont of his own country." His reputation lies at 
the circumference ; and the lights of his understanding 
-are reflected, with increasing lustre, on the other sidp 
of the globe. His name is little known in England, 
bett«r in Europe, best of all in the plains of Chili and 
the mines of Mexico. He has offered constitutions for 
the Kew World, and legislated for future times. The 
people of Westminster, where he lives, hardly dream of 
such a person ; but the Siberian savage has received 
cold comfort from his lunar aspect, and may say to him 
with Caliban—" I know thee, and thy dog and thy 
bush ! " The tawny Indian may hold out the hand of 
fellowship to him across the Gtkeat Pacific. We believe 
that the Empress Catherine corresponded with hini ; 
and we know that the Ejnperor Alexander called upon 
him, and presented him with his miniature in a gold 
snufE-box, which the philosopher, to his eternal honour, 
retnrned. Mr. Hobhouse is a greater man at the hus- 
tings. Lord Rolle at Plymouth Dock ; but Mr. Bentham 
wonld carry it hollow, on the score of popularity, at 
Paris or Pegu. The reason is, that our anthor's infln- 
ence ie pnrely intellectual. He has devoted his life to 
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the pursuit of abstract and general truths, and to those 

" That waft a thoughl from Indus lo the 1'oIp " — 
and has nerer mixed himself up with personal intrigues 
or party polities. He once, indeed, stuck up a hand- 
bill to saj" that he {Jeremy Bentham) being of sound 
mind, was of opinion that Sir Samuel Romilly was the 
most proper person to represent Westminster ; but this 
was the whim of the moment. Otherwise, his rea- 
sonings, if tme at all, are true everywhere alike; hia 
speculations concern humanity at large, and are uot 
confined to the hundred or the bills of mortality. It is 
in moral as in physical magnitude. The little is seen 
best near : the great appears in its proper dimensions, 
only from a more commanding point of view, and gains 
strenirtl w th t me and elevation from distance ! 

M Benth m s very much among philosophers what 
La Fo t-% e wa amonj, poets :— in general habits and 
in all b t h s ] x)fe oi al pursuits, he is a mere child. 
He has 1 ed f the last forty years in a house in 
Westm nster o erlookinw tl e Park, like an anchoret in 
bis cell rednc nc 1 ^ to system, and the mind of man 
to a m cl ne He c rcely ever goes out, and sees very 
little mpa y TI e favoured few, who have the privi- 
lege of the e t are Inays admitted one by one. He 
does not 1 ke t have w tnesses to his conversation. He 
talks a at Ic 1, d 1 stens to nothing but facts. 
When any one calls upon bjm, he invites them to take 
a turn round his garden with hini.^ 

' There ai'e still living a few who recollect seeing Bentliim pacing 
his garijen at a style between a walk and a run, in the way described 
in tlie text. The house where Milton, and afterwards HaiJitt, lived 
in York Street, Westminslfip, overlooked Bentham's grounds. It 
has since been demolished. Hailitt rented it from T 
1814.— Ed. 
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Jeremy Bentham. 5 

Mr. Bentham is an. economist of his time, and sets 
apart this portion of it to air and exercise; and there 
yon may see the lively old man, his mind atiil bnoyant 
with thought and with the prospect of futurity, in eager 
conrereation with some Opposition Member, some ex- 
patriated Patriot, or Transatlantic Adventurer, urging 
the estinetioa of Close Boroughs, or planning a code of 
laws for some "lone island in the watery waste," his 
walk almost amounting to a run, his tongue keeping 
pace with it in shrill, cluttering accents, negligent of 
his pereon, his dress, and his manner, intent only on his 
grand theme of Utility — or pansing, perhaps, for want 
of breath and with lack-lustre eye, to point out to the 
stranger a stone in the wall at the end of his garden 
(overarched by two beaatiful cotton-trees) Imscrihed to 
the Prmae of .Poets, which m.arks the house where Milton 
formerly lived. To show how little the refinements of 
taste or fancy enter into our author's system, he pro- 
posed at one time to cut down these beaatiful trees, to 
convert the garden where he had breathed the air of 
Truth and Heaven for near half a century into a paltry 
Chrestomaihic School, and to make ilUton's house (the 
cradle of Paradise Lost) a thoroughfare, like a three- 
stalled stable, for the idle rabble of Westminster to 
pass backwards and forwards to it with their cloven 

Let nw not, however, be getting on too fast—Milton 
himself taught school ! There is something not alto- 
gether dissimilar hetween Mr. Bentham's appearance 
and the portraits of Milton — the same silvery tone, a 
few dishevelled hairs, a peevish, yet pnritanical expres- 
sion, an irritable temperament corrected by habit and 
discipline. Or in modem times, he is something between 
Franklin and Charles Fos, with the comfortable double- 
chin and sleek thriving look of the one, and the quiver- 
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ing lip, the restless eye, and an mate 1 cuteness of tl 
other. His eye is quiet and 1 vely hat t ^l nee t 
from objeet to objeet, bat fr m thought to thougl t 
He is evidently a man occupied w th some tra n of fine 
and inwiird association. He regar la the ] e j le abo t 
hiTTi no more than the flies of a siimme He med tate 
the coming age. He hears and ee only what su ts h 
purpose, or some " foregone c nclu o id looks out 
for facts arnd passing oecurren e n orle to jut them 
into his logical machinery and g nd them nto the Inst 
and powder of some subtle theory as the m llor looks 
out for grist to his mill ! Add to this phys ognom cal 
sketch the minor points of costume the ojen sh rt 
collar, the single-breasted coat tl e ol 1 fash oned half 
boots and ribbed stockings ; and j ou n 11 fi d n Mr 
Bentham's general appearance a noTil m xtu e of 
boyish simplicity and of the vene ablenes of age 

In a word, our celebrated junst ] resents t stiiking 
illustration of the difference between tl e ^ ? loeofJ al 
and therejaZlook; that is, between the merely abstracted 
and the merely personal. There s a lack dj al bo 
hommie about his whole aspect none of the fiercene'iS 
of pride or power ; an unconsc ons neglect of h s own 
person, instead of a stately aisumpt on ot uper ont 
a good-humoured, placid intel] gence nste d of a lynx 
eyed watchfulness, as if it wish d t n ike otl e s ts 
prey, or was afraid they migl ttunad odhm he 
is a beneficent spirit, prying nto the n verse not 
lording it over it ; a thoughtful spect t r of the scenes 
of life, or ruminator on the fate of manl. n 1 not a 
painted pageant, ii stupid idol set uj on ts j e lestal of 
pride for men to fall down and worsh p w th d ot fear 
and wonder at the thing themselve have made and 
which, without that fear and wonder would ii tself be 
nothing. 
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llr. Bentham, perhaps, over-rates the importance of 
his own theories. He has been heard to say (without 
any appearance of pride or afEectation) that " be shonld 
like to live the remaining' years of his life, a year at a 
time at the end of the nest six or eight centuries, to see 
the efiect which his -writings would by that time have 
h,nd upon the world." Alas ! his name will hardly live 
so long ! Nor do we think, in point of fact, that 
Mr. Bentham has given any new or decided impulse to 
the human mind. He cannot be looked npon in the 
light of a discoverer in legislation or morals.' He has 
not struck out any great leading principle or parent- 
truth, fixMn which a number of others might be deduced, 
nor has he enriched the common and established stock 
of inteihgence with original observations, like pearls 
thrown into wine. One truth discovered is immortal, 
and entitles its author to be bo ; for, like a new 
stance in nature, it cannot be destroyed. But Mr. 
Bentham 'B/or(e is arrangement ; and the form of truth, 
though not its essence, varies with time and circura. 
stance. He has methodised, collated, and condensed 
all the materials prepared to his hand on the subjects 
of which he treats, in a masterly and scientific manner; 
but we should find a difficulty in adducing from his 
different works (however elaborate or closely reasoned) 
any new element of thought, or even a new fact or 
illustration. His writings are, therefore, chiefly valu- 
1 . able as hooks of referenee, as bringing down the account 

' This is scarcely so, as the greater pan of the reforms carried 
out bj Brougham and l^milly had in Bentham their real initiatives. 
Tet when lately in the Honse of Commons Ills name was mentioned, 
a laugh was raised by some of the intelfigent and cultivated gentle- 
men whom the country stiil sends to Westminster to make up a sham 
popular assembly. Brougham alluded to Bentham when he aicknow. 
ledged that he had sat at the feet of Gamaliel. — En. 
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of intellectual inqaiiy to the present period, and dis- 
posing the results in a compendions, connected, and 
tangible shape ; but books of reference are chiefly ser- 
viceable for facilitating tie acqnisition of knowledge, 
and are constantly liable to be superseded and to grow 
out of fashion with its progress, as the scaffolding is 
thrown down as soon as the building is completed. 

Mr. Bentham is cot the first writer (hy a groat many) 
who h^is rtssumed the principle of utilitt as the founda- 
tion of just laws, and of all moral and political rea- 
soning ; — his merit is, that he has applied this piincipla 
more closely and literally ; that he has brought all the 
objections and arguments, more distinctly labelled' and 
ticketed, under this one head, and made a more con- 
stant and explicit reference to it at every step of his 
progress, than any other writer. Perhaps the weak 
side of his conclusions also is, that he has carried this 
single view of his subject too far, and not made suffi- 
cient allowance for the vavjg ties of human nature, aud 
the caprices and irregularities of the human will. " He 
has not allowed for the wind." It is not that you can 
be said to see his favourite doctrine of Utility glittering 
everywhere through his system, like a vein of rich, 
shining ore (that is not the nature of the material) — 
but it might be plausibly objected that he had struck 
the whole mass of fancy, prejudice, passion, sense, whim, 
with his petrific, leaden mace, that he had "bound 
volatile Hermes," and reduced the theory and practice 
of human life to a ea^ut -nwrt^wm of reason, and dull, 
plodding, technical calculation. The gentleman is him- 
self a capital logician ; and he has been led by this cir- 
cumstance to consider man as a logical animal. We 
fear this view of the matter will hardly hold water. 
If we attend to the moral man, the constitution of his 
mind will scarcely be found to be built up of pure 
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reason and n i^gard to conaequences : if 

the crimmal man (with whom the legislator has chiefly 

to do), it will be found to be still less so. 

Every pleasure, says Mr. Bentham, is equally a good, 
and is to be taken into the account as such in a moral 
estimate, whether it be the pleasure of sense or of con- 
science, whether it arise from the exercise of virtue or 
the perpetration o£ crime. We are afraid the human 
mind does not readily come into this doctrine, this 
ultima ratio philosophorum., interpreted according to the 
letter. Our nioral sentiments are made up of sym- 
pathies and antipathies, of sense and imagination, of 
understanding and prejudice. The soul, by reason of 
its weakness, is an agg^regating and exclusive principle ; 
it clings obstinately to somd" things, and violently rejects 
others. And it m.ust do eo, in a great measure, or it 
would act contrary to its own nature. It needs helps 
and stages in its progress, and " all appliances and 
means to boot," which can raise it to a partial con- 
formity to truth and good (the utmost it is capable of) 
and bring it. into a tolerable harmony with the universe. 
By aiming at too much, by dismissing collateral aids, 
by extending itself to the farthest verge of the conceiv- 
able and possible, it loses its elasticity and vigour, its 
impulse and its direction. 

The moralist can no more do without the intermediate 
use of rules and principles, without the 'vantage ground 
of habit, without the levers of the understanding, than 
the mechanist can discard the use of wheels and pulleys, 
and perform everything by simple motion. If the mind 
of man were competent to comprehend the whole of 
truth and good, and act upon it at once, and inde- 
pendently of all other considerations, Mr. Bentham's 
plan would be a feasible one, and the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing hut the truth, would be the best pos- 
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sible gTOTind to ])lace morality upon. But it is not so. 
In ascertaining the rules of moral conduct, we must 
hiive regard not merely to the nature of the object, but 
to the capacity of the ag'ent, and to his fitness for appre- 
hending or attaining it. Pleasure is that ivhicli is so in 
itself : good is that whicli approves itself as such on 
reflection, or the idea of which is a source of safciafa*- 
tiOB. All pleasure is not, therefore (morally speaking) 
equally a good: for all pleasure does not equally bear 
reflecting on. There are some tastes that are sweet in 
the mouth and bitter in the belly ; and there is a 
similar contradiction and anomaly in the mind and 
heart of man. 

Again, what would become of the M(^ oliw, inemiuisse 
juvahit of the poet, if a principle of fluctuation and 
reaction is not inherent in the very constitution of onr 
nature, or if all moral truth is a mere literal truism ? 
We are not, then, so much to inquire what certain 
things are abstractedly or in themselves, as how they 
affect the mind, and to approve or condemn them ac- 
cordingly. The same object seen near strikes ns more 
powerfully than at a distance : things thrown into 
masses give a greater blow to the imagination than 
when scattered and divided into their component parts. 
A number of mole-hills do not make a mountain, though 
a mountain is actually niade up of atoms ; so moral 
truth must present itself under a certain aspect and 
from a certain point o£ view, in order to produce its 
full and proper effect upon the mind. The laws of the 
affections are as necessary as those of optics. A calcu- 
lation of consequences is no more equivalent to a senti- 
ment than a seriaUin enumeration of square yards or 
feet touches the fancy like the sight of the Alps or 
Andes. 

To give an instance or two of what we mean. Those 
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who on pure cosniopolite principles, or on tte ground 
of abstract humanity, afEect an extraordinary regard for 
the Turks and Tartars, have been accused of neglectiiig 
their duties to their friends and next-door neighbours. 
Well, then, what is the state of the question here ? One 
human being is, no doubt, as much worth in himself, 
independently of the circumstances of time or place, as 
another ; but he is not of so much value to ns and oar 
affections. Could our imagination take wing (with our 
speculative faculties) to the other side of the globe or 
to the ends of the universe, could our eyes behold what- 
ever our reason teaches lis to be possible, could our 
hands reach as far as our thoughts and wishes, we 
might then busy ourselves to advantage with the Hot- 
tentots, or hold intimate converee with the inhabitants 
of the Moon ; but being as we are, our feelings evapo- 
rate in so lai^e a space — we must draw the circle of our 
affections and duties somewhat closer — the heart hovers 
and fis:es nearer home. 

It is true, the bands of private, or of local and natural 
affection, are often, nay in general, too highly strained, 
so as frequently to do harm instead of good : but the 
present question is whether we can, with safety and 
effect, be wholly emancipated from them ? Whether 
we should shake them off at pleasure and without 
mercy, as the only bar to the triumph of truth and 
justice P Or whether benevolence, constructed upon a 
logical scale, would not be merely nominal — whether 
duty, raised to too lofty a pitch of refinement, might 
not sink into callous indifference or hollow selfishness f 
Again, is it not to esaet too high a strain from hu- 
manity, to ask us to qualify the degree of abhorrence 
we feel against a murderer by taking into our coo! con- 
sideration the pleasure he may have in committing the 
deed, and in the prospect of gratifying his avarice or his 
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revenge ? We are hardly so formed as to sympathise 
at the same moment with tte assassin iind hie victim. 
The degree of pleasure the foraier may feel, instead of 
extenuating, aggravates his guUt, and shows the depth 
of his malignity. 

Now the mind revolts against this by mere natural 
antipathy, if it is itself well-disposed ; or the slow pro- 
gress of reason would afford but a feeble resistance to 
violence and wrong. The will, which is necessary to 
give consistency and promptness to our good intentions, 
cannot extend so much candour and courtesy to the 
antagonist principle of evil ; virtue, to he sincere and 
practical, cannot be divested entirely of the blindness 
and impetuosity of passion ! It has been made a plea 
(half jest, half earnest) for the hori-ora of war, that they 
promote trade and manufactures. It has been said, as 
a set-off for the atrocities practised upon the negi'O 
slaves in the West Indies, that without their blood and 
sweat, so many millions of people could not have sugar 
to sweeten their tea. Fires and murders have been 
argued to be beneficial, as they serve to fill the news- 
papers, and for a subject to talk of — this is a sort of 
sophistry that it might be difficult to disprove on the 
bar scheme of contingent utUity ; but on the ground 
that we have stated, it must pass for mere irony. What 
the proportion between the good and the evil will really 
be found in any of the supposed eases, may be a ques- 
tion to the understanding ; but to the imagination and 
. the heart, that is, to the natural feelings of mankind, it 
admits of none ! 

Mr. Bentham, in adjusting the provisions of a penal 
code, lays too little stress on the co-operation of the 
natural prejudices of mankind, and the habitual feelings 
of that class of persons for whom they are more parti- 
cularly designed. Legislators (we mean writers on 
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legislation) are philosophera, and governed by their 
reason : criminals, for whose control laws are made, are 
a set of desperadoes, governed only by their passions. 
What wonder that so little progress has been made 
towards a mutual understanding between the two par- 
ties ! They are quite a difEerent species, and speak a 
different language, and are sadly at a loss for a common 
interpreter between them. Perhaps the Ordinary of 
Newgate bids as fair for this office as anyone. What 
should Mr. Bcntham, sitting at ease in his arm-chair, 
composing hia mind before he begins to write by a 
prelude on the oi^aii, and looking out at a beautiful 
prospect when he is at a loss for an idea, know of the 
principles of aotion of i-ogiies, outlaws, and vagabonds ? 
No more than Montaigne of the motions of his cat ! 
If sanguine and tender-heai^>ed philanthropists have 
set on foot an inquiry into the barbarity and the defects 
of penal laws, the practical improvements have been 
mostly suggested by reformed cut-throats, turnkeys, 
and thief-takers. What even can the Honourable 
House who, when the Speaker has pronounced the 
well-known, wished-for sounds, "That this House do 
now adjourn," retire, after voting a royal crusade or a 
loan of millions, to lie on down, and feed on pJate in 
spacious palaces, know of what passes in the hearts of 
wretches in garrets and night- cellars, petty pilferers 
and marauders, who cut throats and pick pockets with 
their own hands ? The thing is impossible. 

The laws of the country are therefore ineffectual and 
abortive, because they are made by the rich for the 
poor, by the wise for the ignorant, by the respectable 
and exalted in station for the very scum and refuse of 
the community. If Kewgate would resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole Press-yard, with Jack Ketch 
at its head, aided by confidential persons from the 
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count; prisons or the Hulks, and would make a clear 
breftst, some data might be found out to proceed upon ; 
but as it is, the enmhuil mintl of the country is a book 
sealed, no one has been able to penetrate to the inside ! 
Mr. Bentham, in his attempts to revise and amend our 
criminal jurisprudence, proceeds entirely on his favourite 
principle of Utility. Convince highwaymen and house- 
breakers that it will be for their interest to reform, and 
they will reform and lead honest lives; according to 
Mr. Bentham. He says, "All men act from calculation: 
even madmen reason ; ' and, in oar opinion, he might 
as well carry this masim to Bedlam or St. Luke's, and 
apply it to the inhabitants, as think to coerce or over- 
awe the inmates of a gaol, or those whose practices 
make them candidates for that distinction, by the mere 
dry, detailed convictions of the understanding. Crimi- 
nals are not to be influenced by reason ; for it is of the 
very essence of crime to disregard consequences both to 
OTtrselves and others. 

You may !« well preach philosophy to a drunken 
man, or to the dead, as to those who are under the 
instigation of any mischievous passion. A man is a 
drunkard, and you tell him he ought to be sober ; he is 
debauched, and you ask him to reform ; he is idle, and 
you recommend industry to him as his wisest eonrse ; 
he gambles, and you remind him that he may be ruined 
by this foible ; he has lost his character, and you advise 
him to get into sonie reputable service or lucrative 
sitnatioli ; vice becomes a habit with him, and you 
reiyiest him to rouse himself and shake it off ; he is 
starving, and you warn him if he breaks the law, he 
will bo hanged. None of this reasoning reaches the 
mark it aims at. The culprit, who violates and suffers 
the vengeance of the laws, is not the dupe of ignorance, 
bat the slaye of passion, the victim of habit or neees- 
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siby. To argue with strong passion, witli inveterate 
habit, with desperate circumstancea, is to talk to the 
winds. Clownish ignorance may indeed be dispelled, 
and tanght better ; bnt it is seldom that a criminal is 
not aware of the conaeqnenoea of his act, or has not 
made np his mind to the alternative. They are, in 
general, too knowing by half. You tell a person of this 
stamp what is his interest ; he says he does not care 
about his interest, or the world and he differ on that 
particular. But there is one point on which he must 
agree with them, namely, what tkey think of his con- 
duct, and that is the only hold you have of him. A 
man may be callous and indifferent to what happens to 
hiT^self; bnt he is never indifferent to public opinion, 
or proof against open scorn and infam.y. 

Shame, then, not fear, is the sheet-anchor of the law. 
He who is not afraid of being 'pointed at as a thief, will 
not mind a month's hard labour. He who is prepared 
to take the life of another, is already reckless of his 
own. But every one makes a sorry figure in the pil- 
lory ; and the being launched from the New Drop 
lowers a man in his own opinion. The lawless and 
violent spirit, who is hurried by headstrong self-will to 
break the laws, does not like to have the ground of 
pride and obstinacy struck from ander his feet. This 
is what gives the swells of the metropolis snch a dread 
of the treadmill — it makes them ridiculous. It must 
be confessed, that this very circumstance renders the 
reform of criminals nearly hopeless. It is the appre- 
hension of being stigmatized by pnblic opinion, the fear 
of what will be thought and said of them, that deters 
men from the violation of the laws, while their cha- 
racter remains unimpeached ; but hononr once lost, all 
is lost. The man can never be himself again ! A 
citizen is like a soldier, a part of a machine, who sub- 
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mits t Gcrtam hardships privitions and dangers not 
for his own ease pleasure piofit oi even conscience 
but— /ci- bJmv What is it thit keeps the michine 
together in either case P "Not punisknient or d sciphne 
bnt ajmpathj The soldiei mount'* the breich oi stan Is 
lu the trenches the peasant hedges and litche'j oi the 
mechan plies his ceaseless task becanse the one will 
not be tilled i c)«ioi-7 the othei i j g le bnt let the 
onetuin deserter vaA the othei v^gilond and there is 
an end of hi n The Efrmding law ot necessity which 
IS no othc t1 in i mme btcith loses its force he is 
no loncei sustaine I bj the good opinion of others and 
he drops out of his place in society, a usele^ clog ! 

Mr. Bentham takes a culprit, and puts him into Vviat 
he calls a Panopticon, that is, a sort of circulaj" prison, 
with open cells, like a glass bee-hive. He sits in the 
middle, and sees all the other does. He gives him work 
to do, and lectures him if he does not do it. He takes 
liquor from him, and society and liberty ; but he feeds 
and clothes him, and keeps liim ont of mischief ; and 
when he has convinced hiin by force and reason toge- 
ther, that this bfe is for his good, he turns him out 
upon the world a reformed man, and as confident of the 
success of his handy-work as the shoemaker of that 
which be has just taken off the last, or the Parisian 
barber in Sterne, of the buckle of bis wig. " Dip it in 
the ocean," said the permquier, " and it will stand ! " 
Bnt we doubt the durability of our projector's patch- 
work. "Will our convert to the great principle of 
Utility work when he is from under Mr. Bentham's 
eye, becanse he was forced to work when under it ? 
Will he keep sober, because he has been kept from 
liquor so long ? Will he not return to loose company, 
because he has had the pleasure of sittinjj vis-a-vis with 
a philosopher of late ? Will he cot steal, now that hie 
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hands are untied ? Will he not take the road, now that 
it is free to him ? Will he not call his benefactor all 
the names he can set his tongue to, the mom.ent his 
baok is tnmed ? All this is more than to be feared. 

The charm of criminal life, like that of savage life, 
consists in liberty, in hardship, in danger, and in the 
contempt of death; ia one word, in extraordinary ex- 
citement; and he who has tasted of it, will no more 
return to regular habits of life, than a man will take to 
water after drinking brandy, or than a wild beast will 
give over hunting its prey. Miracles never cease, to be 
enre; but they are not to be had wholesale, or to order. 
Mr. Owen, who is another of these proprietors and 
patentees of reform, has lately got an American savage 
' with him, whom he carries about in great triumph and 
complacency, as an antithesis to his New View of Society, 
and as winding up his reasoning to what it mainly 
wanted, an epigrammatic point. Does the benevolent 
visionary of the Lanark cotton-mills really think this 
luUural 7iian will act ae a foil to his ctriificial man? 
Does he for a moment imagine that his Address to ike 
higher and middle classes, with all its advantages of 
fiction, makes anything like so interesting a romance as 
Httnter's Captivity a/mong the North Ainencan Indians ? 
Has he anything to show, in all the apparatus of New 
Lanark and its desolate monotony, to excite the thrill 
of imf^inatioQ like the blankets made of wreaths of 
snow under which the wild wood-rovers bury them- 
selves for weeks in winter V Or the skin of a leopard, 
which our hardy adventurer slew, and which served 
him for great-coat and bedding ? Or the rattle-snake 
that he foand by his side as a bedfellow ? Or his 
rolling himself into a ball to escape from him ? Or 
his suddenly placing himself against a tree to avoid 
being trampled to death by the herd of wild buffaloes, 
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that, came ruahiag on like the sound of thunder ? Or 
his account of the huge spiders that prey on blue- 
bottles and gilded flies in green pathless forests ; or of 
the great Pacific Ocean, that the natives loot upon as 
the gulf that parts time from eternity, and that is to 
waft them to the Spirits of their fathers ? After all 
this, Mr, Hunter must find, Mr. Owen and his paral- 
lelograms trite and flat, and will, we suspect, take an 
opportunity to escape from them ! 

Mr. Bentham'a method of reasoning, though compre- 
hensive and exact, labours under the defect of most 
systems — it is too topical. It includes evei'y thing; but 
it includes every thing alike. It is rather like an inven- 
tory, than a valnation of different arguments. Every 
possible suggestion finds a place, bo that the mind is 
distracted as much as enlightened by this perplexing 
accuracy. The exceptions seem as important as the 
rule. By attending to the minnte, we overlook the 
great; and in summing up an account, it will not do 
merely to insist on the number of items without con- 
sidering their amount. Our author's page presents a 
verj- nicely dove-tailed mosaic pavement of legal com- 
mon-places. We slip and slide over its even surface 
without being arrested anywhere. Or his view of the 
human mind resembles a map, rather than a picture : 
the outline, the disposition is correct, but it wants 
colouring and relief. There is a technicality of manner, 
which renders his writings of more value to the pro- 
fessional inquirer than to the general reader. Again, 
his style is unpopular, not to say unintelligible. He 
writes a language of his own that darkens iiMfjledge. 
His works have been translated into French — they ought 
to be translated into English. People wonder that Mr. 
Bentham has not been prosecuted for the boldness and 
severity of some of his invectivea. He might wrap up 
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high treason in one of his inextricable periods, and it 
would never find its way into Westminster Hall. He 
is i: kind of Mannscript author — he writes a cypher- 
hard, which the vulgar have no key to. The con- 
struction of his sentences ie a curioae frame-work with 
pegs and hooks to hang his thoughts upon, for his own 
use and guidance, bat almost out of the reach of every- 
body else. It is a barbarous philosophical jargon, with 
all the repetitions, parentheses, formalities, uncouth no- 
menclature and verbiage of law-Latin; and what makes 
it worse, it is not mere verbiage, but has a great deal of 
acuteness and meaning in it, which you would be glad 
to pick out if you could. 

In short, Mr. Bentham writes as if he was allowed 
but a single sentence to express his whole view of a 
subject in, and as if, should he omit a single eireum- 
Ftance or step of the ai^ument, it would be lost to the 
world for ever, like an estate by a flaw in the title-deeds. 
This is over-rating the importance of our own disco- 
veries, and mistaking the nature and object of language 
altogether. Mr. Bentham has acquired this disability : 
it is not natural to him. His admirable little work 
On JTsuri/, published forty years ago, is clear, easy and 
vigorous. But Mr. Bentham has shut himself up since 
then " in nook m.onastic," conversing only with fol- 
lowers of his own or with " men of Ind," and has endea- 
voured to overlay his nataral humour, sense, spirit, and 
style with the dust and cobwebs of an obscure solitude. 
The best of it is, he thinks his present mode of express- 
ing himself perfect, and that wh«tever may be objected 
to his law or logic, no one can find the least fault with 
the purity, simplicity, and perspicuity of his style, 

Mr. Bentham, in private life, is an amiable and exem- 
plary character. He is a little romantic or so, and has 
dissipated part of a handsome fortune on impraotical 
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speculations . He lends an ear to plausible projectors, 
and, if he cannot prove theTo to be wrong ia their pre- 
misea or their couclusiona, thinks himself bound ire reason 
to stake his money on the venture. Strict logicians are 
licenced visionaries. Mr. Bentham is half-brother to the 
late Mr. Speaker Abbott.' Prohpudor! He was educated 
at Eton, and still takes our novices to task about a 
passage in Homer or a metre in Virgil. He was after- 
wards at the University, and he has described the 
scruples of an ingenaons youthful mind abont snbscribing 
the Articles, in a passage in his Church-of-Hnglandism, 
which smacks of truth and hooour both, and does one 
good to read it in an age, when " to be honest "' (or not 
to iaugh at the very idea of honesty) " is to be one man 
picked out of ten thousand !" Mr. Bentham relieves 
his mind sometimes, after the fatigue of study, by play- 
ing on a fine old oi^an, and has a relish for Hogarth's 
prints. He turns wooden utensils in a lathe for exer- 
cise, and fancies he can turn men in the same manner. 
He has no great fondness for poetry, and can hardly 
extract a moral out of Shakespear. His house is warmed 
and lighted by steam. He is one of those who prefer 
the artificial to the natural in most things, and think 
the mind of man omnipotent. He has a great contempt 
for out-of-door prospects, for green fields and trees, and 
is for referring every thing to Utility, There is a little 
narrowness in this ; for if all the sources of satisfaction 
are taken away, what is to become of utility itself ? It 
is, indeed, the great fault of this able and extraordinary 
man, that he has concentrated his faculties and feelings 
too entirely on one subject and pursuit, and has not 
" looked enough abroad into universality."" 

' Alterward Lurd Colchester. 

' Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 
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THE Spirit of the Age was never more fully shown 
than in its treatment of this writer — its love of 
paradox and change, its dastard submission to prejudice 
and to the tashion of the day. Five-and -twenty years 
^o he was in the very zenith of a sultry and unwhole- 
some popularity ; he blazed as a sun in the firnaament 
of reputation ; no one was more talked of, more looked 
up to, more sought after, and wherever liberty, truth, 
justice was the theme, his name was not far off. !Now 
he has sunk below the horizon, and enjoys the serene 
twilight of a doubtful immortality, Mr. Godwin, daring 
his lifetime, has secured to himself the trinmphs and 
the mortifications of an extreme notoriety and of a sort 
of posthumons fame. His bark, after being tossed in 
the revolutionary tempest, now raised to heaven by all 
the fury of popular breath, now almost dashed in pieces, 
and buried in the quicksands of ignorance, or scorched 
with the lig-htning of momentary indignation, at length 
floats on the calm wave that is to bear it down the 
stream of time. 

Mr. Godwin's person is not known, he is not pointed 
out in the street, his conversation is not courted, his 
opinions are not asked, he is at the head of no cabal, he 



Godwin of late years by the appearante of Mr. C. Kegan Paul's 
William Godteiit, his Friends and Conlemporarits, 1876.— Ed. 
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belongs to no party in the State, he has no train of 
admirers, no one thinks it worth his while even to tra- 
duce and vilify him, he has scarcely friend or foe, the 
world make a point (as Goldsmith used to say) of taking 
no more notice of him. than if snch an individual had 
never existed; he is to all ordinary intents and purposes 
dead and buried. But the author of Political Jtistice^ 
and of Caleb Williams ' can never die ; his name is an 
abstraction in letters ; his works are standard in the 
history of intellect. He is thought of now like any 
eminent writer of a hundred-and-fifty years ago, or just 
as he will be a hundred-and-fifty years hence. He 
knows this, and smiles in silent mockery of himself, 
reposing on the monument of hia fame-^ 



No work in our time gave snch a blow to the philoso- 
phical mind of the country as the celebrated Enquiry 
eonceming Political Justice. Tom Paine was considered 
for the time as a Tom Pool to him, Paley an old woman, 
Edmund Burke a flashy sophist. Truth, moral truth, 
it was supposed, had here taken up its abode; and these 
were the oradea of thought, 

" Throw aside your books of chemistry," said Words- 
worth to a young man, a stadent in the Temple, " and 
read Godwin on Necessity." Sad necessity ! Fatal 
reverse ! Is truth then so variable ? Is it one thing at 
twenty and ^anotber at forty ? Is it at a burning heat 
in 1793, and below zero in 1814? Not so, in the name 
of manhood and of common sense ! Let us pause here 
a little. Mr. Godwin indulged in extreme opinions, 
and carried with him all the most sanguine and fearless 

' First printHd in 1793. 
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understandings of the time. What then ? Because 
those opinions were overehai^ed, were they therefore 
altogether groundless ? Is the very God of our idolatry 
all of a sudden to become an abomination and an ana- 
thema ? ConJd so many young men of talent, of educa; 
tion, and of principle have been hurried away by what 
had neither truth nor nature, not one particle of honest 
feeling nor the least show of reason in it ? Is the 
Modem Philosophy (as it has been called) at one moment 
a youthful bride and the next a withered beldame, like 
the false Duessa in Spenaer ? Or is the vaunted edifice 
of Reason, lite his House of Pride, gorgeous in front, 
and dazzling to approach, while " its hinder parts are 
ruinous, decayed, and old ? " Has the main prop, which 
supported the naighty fabric, been shaken, and given 
way under the strong grasp of some 8am.son; or has it 
not rather been undermined by rats and vermin ? At 
one time, it almost seenied, that " if this failed. 



Now scarce a shadow of it remains; it is crumbled to 
dust, nor is it even talked of ! " What, then, went ye 
forth for to see, a reed shaken with the wind ? " Was 
it for this that our young gownsmen of the gi-eatest 
expectation and promise, versed in classic lore, steeped 
in dialetics, armed at all points for the foe, well read, 
well nurfrured, well provided for, left the University and 
the prospect of lawn sleeves, tearing asunder the shackles 
of the free- bom spirit and the cobwebs of school -divinity, 
to throw themselves at the feet of the new Gamaliel, 
and learn wisdom from him ? Was it for this, that 
students at the bar, acute, inquisitive, sceptical (here 
only wild enthusiasts) neglected for a while the paths of 
preferment and the law as too narrow, tortuous, nnd 
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Tinseeiulj' to bear the pare and broad light of reason ? 
Was it for this, that students in medicine missed their 
way til Lectnrerehipe and the top of their profession, 
deeming lightly of the health of the body, and dreaming 
only of the renovation of society and the march of mind ? 
Was it to this that Mr. Southey's JngariptiotiS pointed ? 
to this that Mr. Coleridge's Eeligious Musings tended ? 
Was it for this, that Mr. Godwin himself sat with arms 
folded, and, "like Cato, gave his little senate laws?" 
Or rather, like another Prospero, uttered syllables that 
with their enchantod breath were to change the world, 
and might almost stop the stars in their conrses ? 

Oh ! and is all forgot ? Is this sun of intellect 
blotted from the sky? Or has it suffered total eclipse? 
Or is it we who make the fancied gloom, by looking 
at it through the paltry, broken, stained fragments of 
onr own interests and prejudices? Were we fools then, 
or are we dishonest now ? Or was the impulse of the 
mind less likely to be true and sound when it arose 
from high thought and warm feeling, than afterwards, 
when it was warpgd and debased by the example, the 
vices, and follies of the world ? 

The fault, then, of Mr. Godwin's philosophy, in one 
word, was too much ambition — " by that sin fell the 
angels!" He conceived too nobly of his fellows (the 
most unpardonable crime against them, for there is 
nothing that annoys our self-love so much as being 
complimented on imaginary achievements, to which we 
are wholly unequal) — ho raised the standard of morality 
above the reach of humanity, and by directing virtue to 
the most airy and romantic heights, made her path dan- 
gerous, solitary, and impracticable. The author of the 
Political Justice took abstract reason for the rule of con- 
duct and abstract good for its end. He places the 
human mind on an elevation, from which it commands 
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a view of the whole line of moral consequences ; and 
requires it to conform its acts fco the larger and niove 
enlightened conscience which it has thus acquired. He 
absolves man from the gross and narrow ties of sense, 
custom, authority, private and local attachment, in order 
that he may deyote himself to the boundless pursuit of 
universal benevolence, 

Mr. Godwin gives no quarter to the am.iable weak- 
nesses of our nature, nor does he stoop to avail himself 
of the supplementary aids of an imperfect virtue. Gra- 
titude, promises, friendship, family affection give way, 
not that they may be merged in the opposite vices or in 
want of principto, hat that the void may be filled up by the 
■ disinterested love of good and the dictates of inflexible 
justice, which is " the law of laws, and sovereign of 
sovereigns." All minor considerations yield, in his sys- 
tem, to the stern sense of duty, as they do, in the ordi- 
nary and established ones, to the voice of necessity. 
Mr. Godwin's theory, and that of more approved rea- 
soners, differ only m this, that what are with them, the 
exceptions, the extreme ca^es, he makes the every-day 
rule. No one denie-> tb'^t on great occasions, in moments 
of fearful excitement, or when a mighty object is at 
stake, the lesser and merely instrumental points of duty 
are to be sacrificed without remorse at the shrine of 
patriotism, of honour, '»nd of conscience. 

But the disciple of the Neu) School (no wonder it 
found so many impjjgnera even in its own bosom !) is 
to be always the hero of daty ; the law to which he has 
bound himself never swerves nor relaxes ; his feeling of 
what is right is to be at all times wrought up to a pitch 
of enthusiastic self-devotion, he must become the un- 
shrinking martyr and confessor of the public good. If 
it be said that this scheme la chimerical and imprac- 
ticable on ordinary occasions, and to the generality of 
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mankind, well and good ; but those who acense the 
author of having trampled ou the common feelings and 
prejudices of mankind in, wantonness or insult, or with- 
out wishing to substitute soniething better (and only 
unattainable, because it is better) in their stead, accuse 
him wj-ongfullv. We may not be able to launch the 
bark of our affections on the ocean-tide of humanity, we 
may be forced to paddle along its shores, or shelter in 
its creeks and rivulets : but we have no right to reproach 
the bold and adventurous pilot, who dared us to tempt 
the uncertain abyss, with our own want o£ courage or of 
skill, or with the jealousies and impatience, which deter 
ns from undertaking, or might prevent us from accom- 
pliahing the voyage ! 

The Unqidry conaenving Political Justice (it was urged 
by its favourers and defenders at the time, and may 
still be so, without either profaneness or levity) ie a 
metaphysical and logical commentary on some o£ the 
most beautiful and striking texts of Scripture. Mr, 
Godwin is a mixture of the Stoic and of the Christian 
philosopher. To break the force of the vulgar objec- 
tions and outcry that have been raised against the 
Modern Philosophy, as if it were a new and monstroiiB 
birth in morals, it may be worth noticing, that volumes 
of sermons have been written to excuse the founder of 
Christianity for not including friendship and private 
afiection among its golden rules, but rather excluding 
them.^ Moreover, the answer to the question, "Who 
is thy neighbour, added to the divine precept, "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," is the same as in 
the exploded pages of onr author — " he to whom we 

' Shaftesbury made this an objection to ChriBtianity, which was 
answered by Foster, Leland, and other eminent divines, on the 
ground that Chrislianily had a higher object in view, namely, 
general philanthropy. 
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caa do most good." In determining this poiift, we wei-e 
not to be influenced by any extrinsic or collateral con- 
siderations, by our own predilections, or the especta- 
tions of others, by onr obligations to them or any 
services they might be able to render ua, by the climate 
they were bom in, by the house they lived in, by rank 
or religion, or party, or personal ties, but by the abstract 
merits, the pure and unbiassed justice of the case. 

The artificial helps and checks to moral conduct were 
set aside as spurious and unnecessary, and we came at 
once to the grand and simple question — " Tn what man- 
ner we could best contribnte to the greatest possible 
good ?" This was the paramount obligation in aU caaes 
whatever, from which we had no right to free ourselves 
upon any idle or formal pretext, and of which each per- 
son was to judge for himself, under the infaJHble autho- 
rity of his own opinion and the inviolable sanction of 
his self-approbation, " There was the rub that made 
philosophy of so short life!" Mr. Godwin's definition 
of morals was the same as the admired one of law, 
reason without passion; but with the nnlimited scope of 
private opinion, and in a boundless field of speculation 
(for nothing less would satisfy the pretensions of the 
New School), there was danger that the unseasoned 
novice might substitute some pragmatical conceit of his 
own for the rule of right reason, and mistake a heart- 
less indifference for a snperiority to more natural and 
generons feelings. Our ardent and dauntless reformer 
followed out the moral of the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan into its most rigid and repulsive consequences 
with a pen of steel, and let fall his "trenchant blade" 
on every vulnerable point of human infirmity ; but) 
there is a want in his system of the mild and persuaaivej 
tone of the Gospel, where " all is conscience and ten-( 
der heart." 
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Man was indeed screwed up by mood and figure into 
a logical machine, fcliat was to forward fche public good 
with the utmost punctuality and effect, and it might go 
very weU on smooth ground and tinder favourable cir- 
cumstances ; but would it work up-hill or against the 
grain '! It was to be feared that the proud Temple of 
Eieason, which at a distance and in stately supposition 
shone like the palaces of the New Jerusalem, might 
(when placed on actual ground) be broken up into the 
sordid styes of sensuality and the petty huckster's shops 
of self-interest ! Every man (it was proposed—" so 
ran the tenour of the bond") was to be a Eegnlns, a 
Codrus, a Cato, or a Brutus-^every woman a Mother of 
the GracchL 

■' — — It was well sdid. 

And 'tie a kind of good deed to &a.y well." 

But heroes on paper might degenerate into vagabonds 
in practice, Corinnas into courtezans.' Thus a refined 
and permanent individual attachment is intended to 
supply the place and avoid the inconveniences of mar- 
riage ; but vows of eternal constancy, without church 
security, are found to be fragile. 

A member of the ideal and perfect commonwealth of 
letters lends another a hundred pounds for immediate 
and pressing use ; and when be applies for it again, the 
borrower has still more need of it than he, and retains 
it for his own especial, which is tEwitamount %o the 
public, good. 

The Exchequer of pure reason, like that of the State, 
never refunds. The political as well as the religious 
fanatic appeals from the overweening opinion and claims 
of others to the highest and most impartial tribunal, 
namely, his own breast. Two persons agree to live 
together in Chambers on principles of pure equality and 
' This was a home -thru si .—En. 
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mntual assistance — liut when it comes to the push, one 
of them finds that the other always insists on his fetch- 
ing water from the pump in Hare-court, and cleaning 
his shoes for him. A modest assurance was not the 
least indispensable virtue in the new perfectibility code ; 
and it was hence discovered to be a scheme, like other 
schemes where there are all prizes and no blanks, for 
the accommodation of the euterprizing and cunning, at 
the expense of the credulous and honest. This broke 
up the system, and left no good odour behind it ! Rea- 
son has become a sort of bye-word, and philosophy baa 
" fallen first into a fasting, then into a sadness, then into 
a decline, and last, into the dissolution of which we all 
complain ! " This is a worse error than the former ; 
we may be said to have " lost the imniortai part of our- 
selves, and what remains is beastly ! " 

The point of view from which this matter may be 
fairly considered is two-fold, and may be stated thus : — 
In the first place, it by no means follows, because ceason 
ia found not to be the only infallible or safe rule of con- 
duct, that it is no rule at all ; or that we are to discard 
it altogether with derision and ignominy. On the con- 
trary, if not the sole, it is the principal ground of 
action; it is "the guide, the stay and anchor of our 
purest thoughts, and soul of all our moral being." In 
proportion as we strengthen and expand this principle, 
and bring our affections and subordinate, but perhaps 
niore powerful motives of action into harmony with it, 
it will not admit of a doubt that we advance to the goal 
of perfection, and answer the ends of our creation, those 
ends which not only morality enjoins, but which religion 
sanctions. If with the utmost stretch of reason, man 
cannot (as some seemed inclined to suppose) soar up to 
the God, and quit the ground of human frailty, yet, 
stripped wholly of it, he sinks at once into the brute. 
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If it cannot stand alone in its naked simplicity, but 
requires other props to buttress it up, or ornaments to 
set it off ; yet without it the moral structure would fall 
fliit and dishonoured to the ground. 

Private reason -is that which raises the individual 
above his mere animal instincts, appetites, and pa.ssions : 
public reason in its gradual progress separates the 
savago from the civilized state. Without the one, men 
would resemble wild beasts in their dens ; without the 
other, they would be speedily converted into hordes of 
barbarians or banditti. Sir Walter Scott, in his zeal to 
restore the spirit of loyalty, of passive obedience and 
non-resistance ae an acknowledgment for his having 
been created a Baronet by a Prince of the Honse of 
Brunswick, may think it a fine thing to return in ima- 
ginatioo to the good old times, " when in Auvergne 
alone there were three hundred nobles whose most ordi- 
nary actions were robbery, rape, and murder," when 
the castle of each Norman baron was a stronghold from 
which the lordly proprietor issued to oppress and plun- 
der the neighbouring districts, and when the Sason 
peasantry were treated by their gay and gallant tyrants 
as a herd of loathsome swine — -but, for our own parts, we 
beg to be excused ; we had rather live in the same age 
with the author of Waverley and Blackwood's Magazine. 

Reason is the meter and alnager in civil intercourse, 
by which each person's upstart and contradictory pre- 
tensions are weighed and approved or found wanting, 
and without which it could not subsist, any more than 
traffic or the exchange of commodities couid be carried 
on without weights and measures. It is the medium of 
knowledge and the polisher of manners, by creating 
common interests and ideas. Or, in the words of a con- 
tfimjKjrary writer, " Reason is the queen of the moral 
world, the soul of the universe, the lamp of human life. 
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the pillar of society, the fonndation of law, the beacon 
of nations, the golden chain let down from heaven, 
which links all aeconntable and all intelligent natures 
in one common syetem — and, in the vain strife between 
fanatic innovation and fanatic prejndice, we are exhorted 
to dethrone this queen of the world, to blot ont this 
light of the mind, to deface this fair column, to break 
in pieces this golden chain ! 

"We are to discard and throw from ns with loud taunts 
and bitter execrations that reason, which hae been the 
lofty theme of the philosopher, the poet, the moralist, 
and the divine, whose name was not first named to be 
^abased by the enthusiasts of the French Revolution, or 
to be blasphemed by the madder enthusiasts, the advo- 
cates of Divine Right, but which is coeval with, and 
inseparable from the nature and faculties of man — -is 
the image of hie Maker stamped upon him at hie birth, 
the nnderetanding breathed into him with the breath of 
life, and in the participation and improvement of which 
alone he is raised above the brate creation and his own 
physical nature ! " — The overstrained and ridiculous 
pretensions of monks and ascetics were never thought 
to justify a return to unbridled licence of manners 
or the throwing aside of all decency. The hypocrisy, 
cruelty and fanaticism, often attendant oo peculiar pro- 
fessions of sanctity, have not banished the name of 
religion from the world. Neither can " the unreason- 
ableness of the reason" of some modem sciolists bo 
" unreason our reason," as to debar ns of the benefit of 
this principle in future, or to disfranchise us of the 
highest privilege of our nature. 

In the second place, if it is admitted that Beason 
alone is not the sole and self-sufficient ground of morals, 
it is to Mr. Godwin that we are indebted for having 
settled the point. No one denied or distrusted this 
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principle (before tis time) as the absolute judge and 
interpreter in .ijl questions of difdculty ; and if this is 
no longer tlie case, it is because he has taken this prin- 
ciple, and followed it into its remotest consequences 
with more keenness of eye and steadiness of hand than 
any other expounder of ethics. His grand work is (at 
least) an expen/meiitv/m cnids to show the weak sides and 
imperfections of hnman reason as the sole law of human 
action. By overehooting the mark, or by " flying an 
eagle flight, forth and right on," he has pointed out the 
limit or line of separation, between what is practicable 
and what is barely conceivable ; by imposing impossible 
tasks on the naked strength of the will, he has dis- 
covered how far it is or is not in onr power to dispense 
with the illusions of sense, to resist the calls of affection, 
to emancipate ourselves from the force of habit, and 
thus, though he has not said it himself, has enabled 
others to say to the towering aspirations after good and 
to the over-bearing pride of human intellect : " Thus 
far shah thou come, and no farther ! " 

Captain Parry would be thought to liave rendered a 
service to navigation and his country, no less by pi-oving 
that there is no North- West Passage, than if he had 
ascertained that there is one : so Mr. Godwin has ren- 
dered an essential service to moral science, by attempt- 
ing (in vain) to pass the Arctic Circle and Frozen 
Regions, where the understanding is no longer warmed 
by the affections, nor fanned by the breeKe of fancj' ! 
This is the effect of all hold, original, and powerful 
thinking, that it either discovers the truth or detects 
where error lies ; and the only crime with which Mr. . 
Godwin can be charged as a political and moral reasoner 
is, that he has displayed a more ardent spirit and a 
more independent activity of thought than others, in 
establishing the fallacy (if fallacy it be) of an old popular 
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prejudice that the Just and True were one, by "cham- 
pioning it to the Oatrance," and in the final result 
placing the Gothic stmcture of hnmaTi virtne on an 
humbler, but a wider and safer, foundation than it had 
hitherto oocn-pied in the volumes and systems of the 
learned. 

Mr. Godwin is an inventor in the regions of romance, 
as well as a skilful and hardy explorer of those of moral 
truth, Calsh WilUams and St. Leon ' are two of the 
most splendid and impressive works of the imagination i 
that have appeared in our times. It is not merely that; 
these novels are very well for a philosopher to have pro- 
duced—they are admirable and complete in themselves, 
and would not lead you to suppose that the author, who 
is so entirely at home in hnmaji character and dramatic 
'situation, had ever dabbled in logic or metaphysics. 
The first of these, particularly, is a masterpiece, both as ' 
to invention aad execution. The romantic and chi- ' 
vaJrous principle of the love of personal fame is embo- [ 
died in the finest possible manner in the character of j 
Falkland; ^ as in Caleb Williams (who is not the first, ' 
but the second character in the piece) we see the very/ 
demon of curiosity personified. Perhaps the art, with! 
which these two characters are contrived to relieve and' 
set off each other, haa never been surpassed in any work 1 . 
of fiction, with the exception of the immorttil satire of \ 
Cervantes. The restless and inquisitive spirit of Caleb \ 

' St. Leon originally appeared in 1799, and in the following year 
a sort of akit upon it was printed uoder tlie title of 8l. Godwin. — Ed. 

' Mr, FuBeli used to object to this atrikiiig delineation a want of 
historical correctness, inasiuncb as the animating principle of the 
true chivalrous charaeter was the sense of honour, not the mere 
regard to, or saving of, appearances. This, we think, most be an 
hjpercritieism, from all we remember of books of chivalry and heroes 
of romance. 
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Williams, in search and in possession of liis patron's 
fatal secret, haunts the latter like a second conscience, 
plants stings in his tortured mind, fans the flame of hia 
jealous ambition, stmggting with iconized remorse ; 
and the hapless but noble-minded Falkland at length 
falls a martyr to the persecution of that morbid and 
overpowering interest, of which his mingled virtues and 
vices have rendered him the object. 

We conceive no one ever began C'aieb WiUiains that 
did not read it through : no one that ever read it could 
possibly forget it, or speak of it after any length of time 
but with an impression as if the events and feelings had 
been personal to himself This is the case also with the 
story of St. Levn which, with leas dramatic interest and 
intensity of purpose, is set off by t more gorgeous and 
flowing eloquence and by a crown of preternatural 
■, imagery, that waves over it like a palm-tree ! It is the 
\ beauty and the i,harm of Mr Godwin's descriptions that 
. the reader identifies himself with the author; and the 
secret of this is, that the author has identified himself 
\ with his personages. Indeed, he has created them. 
\ They are the proper issue of his brain, lawfully begot, 
pot foundlings, nor the "bastards of his art," He is 
^ot an indifferent, callous spectator of the scenes which 
I'hc himself pourtrays, but without seeming to feel them. 
/ There is no look of patch-work and plagiarism, the 
/ beggarly copiousness of borrowed wealth ; no tracery- 
work from worm-eaten manuscripts, from forgotten 
' chronicles, nor piecing out of vague traditions with 
fragments and snatches of old ballads, so that the result 
resembles a gaudy, staring transparency, io which you 
cannot distinguish the daubing of the painter from the 
light that shines through the flimsy colours, and gives 
them brilliancy. 

Here all is clearly made out with strokes of the 
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pencil, by fair, not by factitious meaits. Our author 
takes a given Btibject from, nature Or froia books, and 
then fills it np with the ardent workings of his own 
mind, with the teeming and audible pulses of h js own 
heart. The effect is entire and satisfactory in propor- 
tion. The work (so to speak) and the author are one. 
We are not puzzled to decide upon their respective pre- 
tensions. In reading Mr. Godwin's novels, we know 
what share of merit the author has in them. In reading 
the Scotch Novels, we are perpetually embaaraased in 
asking ourselves this question ; and perhaps it is not 
altogether a false modesty that prevents the editor from 
putting his name in the title-page — he is (for anything 
we know to the contrary) only a more volnminous sort 
of AIIen-a-Dale. 

At least, we may claim this advantage for the English 
author, that the chains with "which he rivets onr atten- 
tion are forged out of his own thonghts, link by link, 
blow for blow, with glowing enthusiasm : we see the 
genuine ore melted in the furna<!e of fervid feeling, and 
moulded into stately and ideal forma ; and this is so far 
better than peeping into an old iron shop, or pilfering 
from a dealer in marine stores ! There is one draw- 
back, however, attending this mode of proceeding, 
which attaches generally, indeed, to all originality of 
composition; namely, that it has a tendency to a certain 
degree of monotony. He who draws upon his own 
resources, easily comes to an end of his wealth. Mr, 
Godwin, in all his writings, dwells upon one idea or 
exclusive view of a subject, aggrandises a sentiment, 
exaggerates a character, or pushes an argument to 
. extremes, and makes up by the force of style and conti- 
nuity of feeling for what he wants in variety of incident 
or ease of manner. This necessary defect is observable 
in his best works, and is still more so m Fleetwood and 
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Mandeville ; thj^ one of which, compared with hia more 
admired performances, is mawkish, and the other mor- 
bid, Mr. -Godwin ia. also an eeaayist, an historian — -in 
short. What ia he not, that belongs to the character of 
an indefatigable and accomplished author ? Hie L^e of 
CHauoer would have given celebrity to any man of letters 
poaeessed of three thousand a year, with leisure to wnte 
quartos : as the legal acuttgiesa displayed in hia Remarhs 
on Judge Eyre's Cho/rge to the Jury would have raised 
any briefless barrister fco the height of his profession. 

This temporary effusion did more — it gave a turn to 
the trials for high treason in the yeaj- 1794, and possibly 
saved the lives of twelve innocent individuals, marked 
out as political victims to the Moloch of Legitimacy, 
which then skulked behind a British throne, and had 
not yet dared to stalk forth (as it has done since) from 
its lurking-pla«e, in the faee of day, to brave the opinion 
of the world. If it had then glutted ita maw with its 
intended prey (the sharpness of Mr. Godwin's pen cut 
the legal cords with which it was attempted to bind 
them), it might have done so sooner, and with more 
lasting effect. The world do not know (and we are not 
sure but the intelligence may startle Mr. Godwin him- 
self), that he is the author of a volnme of Sermons ' and 
of a Life of Chatham." 

Mr. Fawcett,' (an old friend and fellow-atadent of 

■ Sktiches of Hutory in Sin Simuwu, 1784,fleeinB WhBTe beenhU 
earliest pnblicMion. Bui hia writinga were very Toluminoiu. He ia. 
now, of course, chiefly recollected aa one of the pioneere of poUticftl 
refonn. — Ed. 

= We had fbrj^ttcD the tragedies of Aniomo and FmiJmer. Peac* 
be with their HuBKB.' [To the (bnaer. Lamb contributed an epilogoa 
ou ita petforruanoe ; but it was a failure. It was published, In ISOO, 
and the other play in 1608.— Ed.] 

' The Rev. Joseph Fawcett, nhom I have c> 
Memoirs of Baalitt, 1867.— Ed. 
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OUT author, and who always spoke of his writings with 
admiration tinctured with wonder) used to mention a, 
circQm,8tance with reapect to the last -mentioned work, 
which may throw some light on the history aad progress 
of Mr. Godwin's mind. He was ajixious to make hia 
biographical account as complete as he could, and 
applied for this purpose to many of his acquaintance to 
furnish him. with anecdotes or to suggest criticisms. 
Amongst others, Mr. Fawcett repeated to him what ho 
thought a striking passage in a speech on General War-, 
rants delivered by Lord Chatham., at which he (Mr. 
Fawcett) had been present. " Every man's house " 
(said this emphatic thinker and speaker) " has been 
called hia castle. And why is it called his castle ? la 
it because it is defended by a wall, because it is sur- 
rounded with a moat ? No, it may be nothing more 
than a straw-bnilt shed. It may be open to all the 
elements : the wind may enter in, the rain may enter 
in— but the kii^ cannot enter in ! " His friend thought 
that the point was here palpable enough ; but when he 
came to read the printed volume, hefouiift it thus trams- 
posed : " Every man's house is his castle. And why is 
it called so ? Is it because it is defended by a wall, 
because it is surrounded with a moat ? No, it may be 
nothing more than a straw-built shed. It may be ex- 
posed to all the elements ; the rain may enter into it, all 
the lainds of Heaven may whistle round it, but the king 
cannot," &o. 

This waa what Fawcett called a defect of natural 
imaginaii^. He at the same time admitted that Mr. 
Godwin had improved his native sterility in this respect, 
or atoned for it by incessant activity of mind aud by 
accumulated stores of thought and powers of language. 
In fact, his forte is not the spontaneous, but the volnn- 
tary, exercise of talent. He fixes his ambition on a high 
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point of escellence, and spares no pains or time in 
attaining it. He lias less of the appearance of a man of 
genin.8, than anyone who has given Buoh decided and 
ample proofs of it. He is ready only on reflection, 
dangerous only at the rebonnd. He gathers himself ap, 
and strains every nerve and faculty with deliberate aim 
to some heroic and dazzling achievement of int«l]ect : 
but he must make a career, before he Sings himself 
armed upon the enemy, or he is sure to be unhorsed. 
Or he resembles an eight-day clock that must be wound 
up long before it can strike. Therefore, his powers of 
conversation are but limited. He has neither acntenesa 
of remark nor a flow of language, both which might be 
expected from his writings, as these are no leas distin- 
guished by a sustained and impassioned tone of dec)a-f 
mation tlian y n e j o pinion or brilliant tracks of 
invention. In ompan Home Tooke used to make a 
mere child of h m — f any man ! 

Mr. Godwin k th a reatment,' and indeed it is 
his foible to f wn on h s who use him cavalierly, and 
to be cavalie < h who express an nndue or unqua- 
lified admiration of him. He looks np with unfeigned 
respect to acknowledged reputation (but then it must 
be very well ascertained before he admits it) — and has a 
favourite hypothesis that Understending and Virtue are 
the same thing. Mr. Godwin possesses a high degree 
of philosophical candonr, and studiously paid the homage 
of his pen and person to Mr. Malthns, Sir James Mack- 

' To be sure, it was redeemed by a high respect and by some mag- 
nificent compliments. Once in particular, at his own Kble, after a 
good deal of badinage and cross- questioning about hia being the 
author of the Eeply to Judgt Eyris Charge, on Mr. Godwin's 
acknowledging that he was, Mr. Tooke said, " Come here, then," — 
and when his guest went round to his chair, h<> took his hand, and 
pressed it to hia lips, Baying — *'T can do no leas for the hand that 
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intosh, and Dr. Pair, for their nnsparing attacks on 
him ; bnt woe to any poor devil who had the hardihood 
to defend him against them ! In private, the siiithor of 
Folitical Justice at one time reminded those who tnew 
him of the Metaphysician engrafted on the Dissenting 
Minister. There was a dictatorial, captions, qnibbling 
pettiness of manner. 

He lost this awkwardness with the first blush of 
popnlarity,' which surprised him in the retirement of 
his study ; and he has since, with the wear and tear 
of society, from being too pragmatical, become some- 
what too careless. He is, at present, as easy as an old 
glove. Perhaps there is a little attention to effect in 
this, and he wishes to appear a foil to himself. Hia 
best moments are with an intimate acquaintance or two, 
when he gossips in a fine vein about old authors. Cla- 
rendon's History of the Rebellion, or Bnrnett's History of 
his own Time ; and yon perceive by your boat's talk, as 
by the tast« of seasoned wine, that he has a cellarage in 
his nnderstanding ! Mr. Godwin also has a correct 
acquired taste in poetry and the drama. He relishes 
Donne and Ben Jonson, and recites a passage from 
either with an agreeable mixture of pedantry and hon- 
hommie. He is not one of those who do not grow wiser 
with opportunity and reflection : he changes his opinions, 
and changes them for the better. The alteration of 
hia taste in poetry, from an exclnaive admiration of 
the age of Queen Anne to an almost equally esclusive 
one of that of Elizabeth, is, we suspect, owing to Mr. 
Coleridge who, some twenty years ago, threw a great 
stone into the standing pool of criticism, which splashed 
some persona with mud, but which gave a motion to the 

' In tbe edition of 1825, the text reads, " He lost this [manner] 
with the first blush and avifcviardness of popularity." — En. 
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surface and a reverberatioo to the neighbouring echoes, 
which has not since snbsided. 

In common company, Mr. Godwin either goes to 
sleep himself, or sets others to sleep. He is at present 
engaged in a History of the Commonwealtb of Eng- 
land, Esto perpettia ! In size Mr Godwin is below the 
common stature, nor is his deportment graceful or 
animated. His face is, however, fine, with au expression 
of placid temper and recondite thought. He is not 
unlike the common portraits of Locke. There is a very 
admirable likeness of him by Mr. Northcote which, with 
a more heroic and dignified air, only does justice to the 
profound sagacity and benevolent aspirations of our 
anthor's mind. Mr. Godwin has kept the best company 
of his time ; but he has survived most of the celebrated 
persons with whom be lived in habits of intimacy. He 
speaks of tliem with enthusiasm and with discrimina- 
tion, and sometimes dwells with peculiar delight oo a 
day passed at John Eemble'e in company with Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Curran, Mrs. Wolstonecraft and Mrs. 
Inchbald, when the conversation took a most animated 
turn, and the subject was of Love. Of all these our 
author is the only one remaining. Frail tenure, on 
which human life and genius are lent us for a while to 
improve or to enjoy I 
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MR. OOLEEIDGE. 

THE preaent is an age of talkers, and not of doers ; \ 
and the reason ia, that the world is growing old. 
We are so far advanced in the Arts and Sciences, that 
we live in retrospect, and doat on past achievements. 
The accunmlation of knowledge has been so great, that 
we are lost in wonder at the height it has reached, 
instead of attempting to clinib or add to it ; while the 
variety of objects distracts and dazzles the looker-on.' 
What niehe remains unoccnpied ? What path untried ? 
What ia the nae of doing anything, unless we could do 
better than all those who have gone before us ? What 
hope is there of this ? We are like those who have 
been to see some noble monument of art, who are con- 
tent to admire without thinking of rivalling it ; or like 
guests after a feast, who praise the hospitality of the 
donor "and thank the bounteous Pan"- — perhaps car- 
rying away some trifling fragments ; or like the spec- 
tators of a mighty battle, who still hear its sound afar 
off, and the clashing of armour and the neighing of the 
war-horse and the shout of victory is in their ears, like 
the rushing of innumerable waters ! 

Mr. Coleridge has " a mind reflecting ages past :" his 
voice is like the echo of the congregated roar of the 

' This sounds strangely in the ear, when one colliders how rauob 
science has progressed in the sixty years since the Spirit of the Age 
was written. — Eu, 
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"dark rearward and abyss" of thought. He who has 
seen a mouldering tower bj- the aide of a crystal lake, 
hid by the mist, but glittering in the wave below, may 
conceire the dim, gleaming, uncertain intelligence of his 
eye : he who has marked the evening clouds uprolled (a 
world of vapours) has seen the picture of his mind, 
unearthly, unsubstantial, with gorgeous tints and ever- 
vaiying forms^ 



Our author's mind is (a,s he himself might espreas it) 
Um'jential. There is no subject on which he has not 
touched, none on which he has rested. With an under- 
standing fertile, subtle, expansive, "quick, forgetive, 
apprehensive," beyond all living precedent, few traces 
of it will perhaps remain. He lends himself to all 
impressions alike ; he gives up his mind and liberty o£ 
thought to none. He is a general lover of art and 
science, and wedded to no one in partienlar. He pur- 
sues knowledge as a mistress, with outstretched hands 
and winged speed ; but as he is about to embrace her, 
his Daphne turns — alas ! not to a laurel ! Hardly a 
speculation has been left on record froru the earliest 
time, but it is loosely folded up in Mr. Coleridge's 
memory, like a rich, but somewhat tattered piece of 
tapestry : we might add (with more seeming than real 
extravagance) that scarce a thought can pass through 
the mind of man, bat its sound has at some time or 
other passed over his head with rustling piuioos. 

On whatever question or author yon speak, he is pre- 
pared to take up the theme with advantage — from Peter 
AbeJard down to Thomas Moore, from the subtlest 
metaphysics to the politics of the Courier. There is no 
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jji man of genius, in whose praise he deflcants, but the 
critic seems to stand above the author, and " what in 
Lim is weak, to strengthen, what is low, to raise and 
support :" nor is there any work of genina that does not 
eome out of his hands like an illuminated Miasal, spark- 
ling even in its defects. If Mr. Coleridge had not been 
the most impressive talker of hia age, he would probably 
have been the finest writer; but he lays down his pen 
to make sure of an auditor, and mortgages the admira- 
tion of posterity for the stare of an idler. If he had not 
been a poet, he would have been a powerfnl logician ; if 
he had not dipped his wing in the Unitarian contro- 
versy, he might have soared to the very summit of 
fariby. But, in writing verse, he ie trying to sabject the 
Muse to transcendental theories; in his abstract rea-' 
eoning, he misses his way by strewing it with flowers. 

All that he has done of moment, he had done twenty 
years ago ; since then, he. may be said to have lived on 
the sound of his own voice. Mr. Coleridge is too rich 
in intellectual wealth, to need to task himself to 'any 
drudgery : he has only to draw the sliders of hia imagina- 
tion, and a thousand subjects expand before him, start- 
ling him with their brilliancy, or losing themselves in 
endless obscurity— 

'• And by the force of blear illnsLon, 
They draw him on to bis confusion." 

What is the little he could add to the stock, compared 
with the countless stores that lie abont him, that he 
should stoop to pick up a name, or to polish an idle 
fancy? He walks abroad in the majesty of an universal 
understanding, eyeing the " rich strond " or golden 
sky above him, and "goes sounding on his way," in 
eloquent accents, uncompeiled and free ! 

Persons of the greatest capacity are often those, who 
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for this reason _do the least; for surveying themselves 
from the highest point of view, amidst the infinite 
variety of the universe, their own share in it seems 
trifling;, and scarce worth a thought ; and they prefer 
the contemplation of all that is, or has been, or can be, 
to the making a coU about doing what, when done, is 
no better than vanity. It is hard to concentrate all our 
attention aJid efiorts on one pursuit, except from igno- 
rance of others ; and without this concentration of oar 
faculties no great progress can be made in any one 
thing. It is not merely that tbe mind is not capable of 
the effort ; it does not think the effort worth making. 
Action is one ; but thought is manifold. He whose 
restless eye glances through the wide compass of nature 
and art, will not consent to have " his own nothings 
monstered :" but he must do this before he can give bis 
whole soul to them. The mind, after " letting contem- 
plation have its fill," or 

" Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the aaure deep of air," 

sinks down on the ground, breathless, exhausted, power- 
less, inactive ; or if it must have some vent to ite 
feelings, seeks the most easy and obvious ; is soothed 
by friendly flattery, lulled by the mnrmur of immediate 
applause : thinks, as it were, aloud, and babbles in its 
dreams ! 

A scholar (so to speak) is a more disinterested and 
abstracted character than a mere author. The first looks 
at the numberless volumes of a library, and says, " All 
these are mine:" the other points to a single volume 
(perhaps it may be an immortal one) and says, " My 
name is written on the back of it." This is a puny and 
groveling ambition, beneath the lofty amplitude of Mr. 
Coleridge's mind. No, he revolves in his wayward soul, 
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or utters to the passing wind, or discourses to his own 
shadow, things mightier and more varions ! — Let us 
draw the curtain, and unlock the shrine. 

Leaming rocked him in his cradle, and while yet 
a child, 

" He lisped in numbers, for tlie numbers came." 

At sixteen he wrote his Ode on, Ghattertnn, and he still 
reverts to that period with delight, not so much as it 
relates to himself (for that string of his own early pro- 
mise of fame rather jars than otherwise) but as exem- 
plifying the youth of a poet. Mr. Coleridge talks of 
himself without being an. egotist ; for in him the indi- 
vidual is always merged in the abstract and generdl. 
He distinguished himself at school and at the Unirersity 
by his knowledge of the classics, and gained several 
prizes for Greek epigrams. How many men are there 
(great scholars, celebrated names in literature) who, 
having done the same thing in their youth, have no other 
idea all the rest of their lives but of this achievement, 
of a fellowship and dinner, and who, installed in .aca- 
demic honours, would look down on our author as a 
mere strolling bard ! At Christ's Hospital, where he 
was brought up, he was the idol of those among his 
schoolfellows, who mingled with their bookish studies 
the music of thonght and of humanity; and he was 
usually attended round the cloisters by a group of these 
(inspiring and inspired) whose hearts even then burnt 
within them as he talked, and where the sounds yet 
linger to mock Elia on his way, still turning pensive to 
the past ! ^ 

One of the finest and rarest parts of Mr. Coleridge's 
conversation is, when he expatiates on the Greek trage- 

ipital thirty- 
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dians {not that he is not well acquainted, when he pleases, 
with the epic poets, or the philosophers, or orators, or 
historians of antiquity) — on the subtle reasonings and 
melting pathos of Euripides, on the harmonious grace- 
fulness of Sophocles, tuning hie love-laboured song, like 
sweetest warblings from a sacred grove; on the high- 
wronght, trump et-tongued eloquence of ^schylus, whose 
Fromelheas, above all, is like an Ode to Fate and a 
pleading with Providence, his thoughts being let loose 
as his body is chained on his solitary rock, and his 
afflicted will (the emblem of mortality) 

" Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny." 
Aa the impassioned critic speaks and rises in his theme, 
you would think you heard the voice of the Man. hatod 
by the Gods, contending with the wild winds as they 
roar ; and his eye glitters with the spirit of Antiquity 1 
Nest, he was engaged with Hartley's tribes of mind, 
" etherial braid, thought- woven," — and he busied himself 
for a year or two with vibrations and vibratiuocles, and 
the great law of association that binds all things in its 
mystic chain, and the doctrine of Necessity (the mild 
teacher of Charity) and the Millennium, anticipative of 
a life to come ; and he plunged deep into the contro- 
versy on Matter and Spirit, and, as an escape from 
Dr. Priestley's Materialism, where he felt himself impri- 
soned by the logician's spell, like Ariel in the cloven 
pine-tree, he became suddenly enamoured of Bishop 
Berkeley's fairy-world,' and used in all companies to 

' Mr. Coleridge named bis eldest son (the writer of some beautiful 
Sonnets) after Hartley, and the seoond after Berkeley. Tbe third 
was called Derwent, after the river of that name. Nothing can be 
more eharacleristic of bis mind than this circumstance. All bis 
ideas indeed are like a river, flowing on for ever, and still murmuring 
as it flows, discharging its waters and still replenished — 
" And so by many vrinding nooks it strays. 
With willing aport to tbe wild oceau !" 
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build the universe, like a brave poetical fiction, of fine 
words. And he was deep-read, in Malebranche, and in 
Cudworth's Intellectual System (a huge pile of learning, 
unwieldy, enormous) and in Lord Brook's hieroglyphic 
theories, and in Bishop Butler's Sermons, and in the 
Duchess of ^Newcastle's fantastic folios, and in Clarke 
and South, and Tillotson, and all the fine thinkers and 
masculine reasoners of that age ; and Leibuita's PtB' 
established Harmony reared its arch above his head, like 
the rainbow in the clond, covenanting with the hopes 
of man. 

And then he fell plumb, ten thousand fathoms down 
(but his wings saved him harmless) into the hortui siccus 
of Dissent, where he pared religion down to the standard 
of reason, and stripped faith of mystery, aad preached 
Christ crucified and the Unity of the Godhead, and so 
dwelt for a while in the spirit with John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague and Socinus and old John Ziaca, and 
ran through Neal's History of the Puritans and Calamy's 
Non- Conformists' Memorial, having like thoughts and 
passions with them. Bat then Spinoza became his God, 
and he took up the vast chain of being in his hand, and 
the round world became the centre and the soul of al! 
things in some shadowy sense, forlorn of meaning, and 
around him he beheld the living traces and the sky- 
pointing proportions of the uiighty Pan ; but poetry re- 
deemed him from this spectral philosophy, and he bathed 
his heart in beauty, and gazed at the golden light of 
heaven, and drank of the spirit of the universe, and 
wandered at eve by fairy -stream or fountain, 

"- — —When he saw nought but beauty. 
When he heard the voice of thaCAlmighlj One 
In every breeiie that blew, or wave that murmured "— 

and wedded with trath in Plato's shade, and in the 
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wr hiifes f PiocIqs md PI hnns sawthe idcT of things 
H the eternal D! nd and nnfolded all mystene with t lie 
Scho Imen and fathomed the depths of Duns Scotus 
md Thomtis Aquinas and cnteied the th id heaven with 
Jacob Behmen and ivalked hand m han 1 w ith Sweden 
borg through the piiil ons of the New Jernsalem aiil 
sang his faith «n the ] rranise ^nd m the nord m hit, 
Me} gio, M , j 

And lowering h mself from that dizzj he ght [he] 
poised himself on Milton s wings ind spread out his 
thoughts m chanty with the glid pr se of Jeremy 
Taylor, and wept over Bowles s Sonnets, and studied 
Cowper's blank verse, and betook himself to Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence, and sported with the wits of Charles 
the Second's days and of Queen Anne, and relished 
Swift's style and that of the John Bull (Arbuthnot's 
we mean, not Mr. Croker's) , and dallied with the British 
Essayists and Novelists, and knew all qualities of more 
modem writers with a learned spirit : Johnson, and 
Goldsmith, and Junius, and Burke, and Godwin, and 
the Sorrows of Werter, and Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and Voltaire, and Marivaux, and Crebillon, and thou- 
sands more; now "laughed with Rabelais in his easy 
chair " or pointed to Hogarth, or afterwards dwelt on 
Clande'e classic scenes, or spoke with rapture of Raphael, 
and compared the women at Rome to figures that had 
walked out of his pictures, or visited the Oratory of 
Pisa, and described the works of GHotto and Ghir- 
landaio and Massaccio, and gave the moral of the picture 
of the Triumph of Death, where the beggars and the 
wretched invoke his dreadful dart, but the rich and 
mighty of the earth qjjail and shrink before it ; and in 
that land of siren sights and sounds, saw a dance of 
peasant girls, and was charmed with lut«s and gon- 
dolas, — or wandered into Germany and lost himself in 
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the labyrinths of the Harta Forest and of the Kantean 
philosophy, ' and amongst the cabalistic names of Fichtfe 
and Sohelling and Lessing, and God knows who. This 
was long after ; but all the former while he had nervod 
his heart and filled his eyes with tears, as he hailed the 
rising orb of liberty, since quenched in darkness and in 
blood, and had kindled his affections at the blaze of the 
French Revolntion, and sang for joy, when the towers 
of the Bastille and the proud places of the insolent and 
the oppressor fell, and would have floated his bark, 
freighted with fondest fancies, across the Atlantic wave 
with Southey and others to seek for peaoe and freedom— 
" lu Philarmonia's undivitled dale!"' 

Alas ! " Frailty, thy name is Genius ! "^What is 
become of all this mighty heap of hope, of thought, of 
learning and humanity ? It has ended in swallowing 
doses of oblivion and in writing paragraphs In the 
Cotirier. Such and so little is the mind of man ! 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Colerjdge could 
keep on at the rate he set off. He could not realize all 
he knew or thought, and less could not fix his desultory 
ambition. Other stimulants supplied the place, and 
kept up the intoxicating dream, the fever and the mad- 
ness of his early impressions. Liberty (the philosopher's 
and the poet's bride) had fallen a victim, meanwhile, to 
the murderous practices of the hag Legitiniacj. Pro- 
scribed by court- hirelings, too romantic for the herd of 
vulgar politicians, onr enthusiast stood at bay, and at 
last turned on the pivot of a sabtle casuistry to the 
■underiH side: but his discursive reason would not let 
him trammel himself into a poet-laureate or stamp- 

' See the paper " Coleridge Abroad " in Offspring of Thought in 
Solitude, by W. C. Hazliic— En. 
* SeeW. C. HailJlt'B Jtfaiy anrf Charles Lamb, 1874, p. 151.— En. 
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distributor ; ' and he stopped, ere he had quite passed 
that well-known "bourne from whence no traveller 
yeturns " — and so has sunk into torpid, uneasy repose, 
tantalized by useless resources, haaot^d by vain ima- 
ginings, hia lips idly moving, but his heart for ever 
still, or, as the shattered chords vibrate of themselves, 
making melauLholy masic to the eai of ruemory ! Such 
is the fate of genius m an age when, in the unequal 
contest with sovereign wrong every man is gronnd io 
powder who is not either a bom slave, or who does not 
willingly and at once offer up the yearnings of humanity 
and the dictates of leason as a welcome sacrifice to 
besotted prejudice and loathsome power. 

Of all Mr. Coleridge's productions, the Ancient Ma/riner 
is the only one that we could with confidence put into 
any person's hands, on whom we wished to impress a 
favoumble idea of his extraordinary powers. Let what- 
ever other objections be made to it, it is unquestionably 
a work of genius- — of wild, irregular, ovenrhelming 
imagination, and has that rich, varied movement in the 
verse, which gives a distant idea of the lofty or changeful 
tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice. In the Ckridohel, there 
is one splendid passage on divided friendship. The 
Translation of Schiller's Walletistein is also a masterly 
production in its kind, faithful and spirited. Among 
his smaller pieces there are occasional bursts of pathos 
and fancy, equal to what we might expect from him ; 
but these form the exception, and not the rule, Such, 
for instance, is his affecting Sonnet to the author of 
the Eobhers. 

"Schiller! that honr Iwonld have wish'il to die, 
If through the shudd'ring midnight I had seat 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time-reat. 
That fearful voice, ft famiah'd father's cry — 

' In allusion to Southey and Wordsworth. — Eu. 
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That in no after-moment aught i^ss vast 

Might stamp me mortal! A triumphant shout 
Black horror seream'd, amJ all her goblin rout 

From the more with'rjng scene diminish'd paas'd, 

" Ah ! Bard tremendous in aablimity I 

Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood, 

Wand'ring at eve, with finely frenzied eje, 
Beneath some vast old tempest- swinging wood ! 
Awhile, with mute awe gazing, I would brood. 

Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy," 

HiB Tragedy, entitled Remorse, is full of beantiftil and 
striking passages ; but it does not place the author in the 
first rank of dramatic writers. But if Mr. Coleridge's 
works do not place him in that rank, they injure instead 
of conveying a just idea of the man ; for he himself is 
certainly in the first class of general intellect. 

If onr author's poetry is inferior to his conversation, 
his prose is utterly abortive. Haxdly a gleam is to be 
found in it of the brilliancy and richness of those stores 
of thought and language that he pours out incessantly, 
when they are lost like drops of water in the ground. 
The principal work, in which he has attempted to em- 
body bis general views of things, is the Fkibhd, of which, 
though it contains some noble passages and fine trains 
of thought, prolisity and obscurity are the most fre- 
quent characteristics. 

Ko two persons can be conceived more opposite in 
character or genius than the subject of the present and 
of the preceding sketch. Mr. Godwin, with less natural 
capacity and with fewer acquired advantages, by con- 
centrating his mind on some given object, and doing 
■what he had to do with all his might, has accomplished 
much, and will leave more than one monuraeut of a 
powerfnl intellect behind him ; Mr. Coleridge, by dissi- 
pating his, and dallying vrith every subject by turns. 
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has done little or nothing to justify to the world or to 
posterity the high opinion which all who have ever heard 
him converse, or Itnown him intimately, with one accord 
entertain of him. Mr. Godwin's faculties have kept at 
home, and plied their task in the workshop of the brain, 
diligently and effectually ; Mr. Coleridge's have gos- 
siped away their time, and gadded about from honse to 
house, as if life's busiuess were to melt the honrs in 
listless talk. Mr. Godwin is intent on a subject, only as 
it concerns himself and his reputation ; he works it out 
as a matter of duty, and discards from, his mind what- 
ever does not forward his main object as impertinent 
and vain. 

Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, delights in nothing 
but episodes and digressions, oeglects whatever he under- 
takes to perfoi'm, and can act only on spontaneous im- 
pulses withont object or method. " He cannot be con- 
strained by mastery." While he should be occnpied 
with a given pursuit, he is thinking of a thousand other 
things ; a thousand tastes, a thousand objects tempt 
him, and distract his mind, which keeps open house, 
and entertains all comers ; and after being fatigued and 
amused with morning calls from idle visitors, [he] finds 
the day^consnmed and its business unconclnded. Mr. 
Godwin, on the contrary, is somewhat exclusive and 
unsocial in his habits of mind, entertains no company 
but what he gives his whole time and attention to, and 
wisely writes over the doors of his understanding, his 
fancy, and his senses — " No admittance except on busi- 
ness." He has none of- that fastidious refinement and 
false delicacy, which might lead him to balance between 
the endless variety of modern attainments. He does 
not throw amay his life (nor a single half hour of it) in 
adjusting the claims of different accomplishments, and 
in choosing between them or making himself master of 
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them all. He sets abont his task (whatever it may be), 
and goes through it with spirit and fortitude. He has 
the happiness to think an author the greatest character 
in the world, and himself the greatest author in it. 

Mr. Coleridge, in writing an harmonious stanza, 
would stop to consider whether there was not more 
grace and beauty in a Pas de trois, and would not pro- 
ceed till he had resolved this question by a chain of 
metaphysical reasoning without end. Not so Mr. God- 
win. That is best to him, which he can do best. He 
does not waste himself in vain aspirations and effeminate 
sympathies. He is blind, deaf, insensible to all but the 
trump of Fame. Playa, operas, painting, music, ball- 
rooms, wealth, fashion, titles, lords, ladies, touch him 
not. All these are no more to him than to the magician 
in his cell, and he writes on to the end of the chapter 
through good report and evil report. Pingv in eter- 
nitatem. is his motto. He neither envies nor admires 
what others are, but is contented to be what he is, 
and strives to do the utmost he can. Mr. Coleridge 
has flirted with the Muses as with a set of mistresses : : 
Mr. Godwin has been married twice, to ^Reason and to 
Fancy, and has to boast no short-lived progeny by each. 

So to speak, he has valves belonging to his mind, to 
regulate the quantity of gas admitted into it, so that 
like the bare, unsightly, but well- compacted steam- 
vessel, it cuts its liquid way, and arrives at its promised 
end: while Mr. Coleridge's bark, " taught with the little 
nautilns to Sail," the sport of every breath, dancing to 
every wave, 

" Tunth at its prow, and Pleasure at its helm," 

flutters its gaudy pennons in the air, glitters in the sun, 
but we wait in vain to hear of its arrival in the destined 
harbour. Mr. Godwin, with less variety and vividness. 
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with lesa subtlety and susceptibility both of thought 
and feeling, haa had firmer nerves, a more determined 
purpose, a more comprehensive grasp of his subject ; 
and the results are as we find them. Each has met 
with his reward r for justice has, after ali, been done to 
the pretensions of each ; and we must, in all cases, use 

It was a misfortune to any man of talent to be bom 
in the latter ead of the last century. Genius stopped 
the way of Legitimacy, and therefore it was to be 
abated, crushed, or set aside as a nuisance. The spirit 
of the monarchy was at variance with the spirit of the 
age. The fiame of liberty, the light of intellect, was to 
be extinguished with the sword — or with slander, whose 
edge is sharper than the sword. The war between 
power and reason was carried on by the first of these 
abroad, by the last at home. No quarter was given 
(then or now) by the Government- critics, the authorized 
censors of the press, to those who followed the dictates 
of independence, who listened to the voice of the tenipter 
Fancy. Instead of gathering fruits and flowers, im- 
mortal fruite and amaranthine flowers, they soon found 
themselves beset not only by a host of prejudices, but 
assailed with ail the engines of power : by nicknames, 
by lies, by all the arte of malice, interest and hypocrisy, 
without the possibility of their defending themselves 
"from the pelting of the pitiless storm," that poured 
down upon them from the strongholds of corruption 
and authority. 

The philosophers, the dry abstract reasoners, sub- 
mitted to this reverse pretty well, and armed themselves 
with patience "as with triple steel," to bear diacom- 
fitore, persecution, and disgrace. But the poets, the 

' Here, in the firat edition, the paper on Colericfge concluded. — Ed. 
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creatures of sympathy, could not stand the frowns both 
of king and people. They did not like to he shut out 
when places and pensions, when the critic's praises, and 
the lanrel wreath were about to be diatribnted, They 
did not stomach being sent to Coventry, and Mr. Cole- 
ridge sounded a retreat for them by the help of casuistry 
and a musical voice. — " His words were hollow, bat they 
pleased the ear " of his friends of the Lake School, who 
turned back disgusted and panic-struck from the dry 
desert of unpopularity, like Hassan the camel-driver, 

" And eurs'd the hour, and cnrs'd the luckless day. 
When first from Shiraz' walls they bent their way." 

They are safely inclosed there. But Mr. Coleridge 
did not enter with them ; pitching his tent upon the 
barren waste without, and having no abiding place nor 
city of refuge ! 
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REV. ME. IRVING/ 

THIS gentlemao bas gained aa almost unprece- 
dented, and not an altogether unmerited popu- 
larity aa a preacher. As be is, perhaps, though a burning 
and a. shining light, not "one of the fixed," we shall 
take this opportunity of discussing his nierits, while he is 
at his meridian height, and in doing so, shall " nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice," 

Few circumBtances show the prevailing and prepos- 
terous rage for novelty in a more striking point of view 
than the success of Mr. Irving's oratory. People go to 
hear him in crowds, and come away with a mixture of 
delight and astonishment. They go again to see if the 
effect will continue, and send others to try to find out 
the mystery ; and in the noisy conflict hetween extrava- 
gant encomiums and splenetic objections, the tme secret 
escapes observation — which is, that the whole thing is, 
nearly from beginning to end, a i/ran^oidtion of ideas. 
If the subject of these remarks had come out as a player, 
with all his advantages of figure, voice, and action, we 
think he would have failed ; if , aa a preacher, he had 
kept within the strict bounds of pulpit-oratory, he would 

' Compare HaiKtt's paper in the Liberal, 1823, on " Pulpit Ora- 
tory, Dr, Chalmors and Mr. Irving," "While he was at Glasgow 
[in May, 1823], lie attended St. John's Church, fur the sake of 
hearing I>r. Chalmers preach. 'We neier saw.' he says, 'fuller 
attendances or more profound attention. It was like a sea of eyes, 
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scarcely have been mnch distmgnislied among his Cal- 
vinistic brethren. As a mere author, he would have 
excited attention rather by his qnaintness and affectation 
of an obsolete style and mode of thinking' than by any- 
thing^ else. But he has contrived to jnmhle these several 
characters together in an nnheard-of and unwarranted 
manner, and the fascination is altogether irresistible. 

Our Caledonian divine is equally an anomally in reli- 
gion, in literature, in personal appearance; and in public 
speaking. To hear a person spont Shakspeare on the 
stage is nothing — the charm is nearly worn out— but to 
hear anyone spout Shakepeare (and that not in a sneak- 
ing under-tone, but at the top of his voice and with the 
full breadth of his chest) from a Calvinistic pulpit, ia 
new and wonderful. The Fancy have lately lost some- 
thing of their gloss in public estimation ; and, after the 
last fight, ' few would go far to see a Neate or a Spring 
set-to. But to see a man who is able to enter the ring 
with either of them, or brandish a quarter-stafE with 
Friar Tuck, or a broad-sword with Shaw the Lifeguards- 
man, ' stand up in a strait-laced old-fashioned pulpit, 
and bandy dialectics with modern philosophers, or give 
a ofoss-buttock to a cabinet minister, there is something 
in a sight like this also, that is a cure for sore eyes. It 
is as if Crib or Moiyneux had turned Methodist parson, 
or as if a Patagonian savage were to come forward as 
the patron-saint of Evangelical religion. 

Again, the doctrine of eternal punishment was one of 

' See Meinoirs ofHailiit, 1867, ii. 73, where the fight is deseribed 
at great length.— En. 

' Shaw was also a pngilist. He fuaght witli his regiment at 
Waterloj. I haie heard him described as a splendid fellow. Moore, 
in his Tom Oribb's Memorial to Congfese, refers lo him, where he 
apostrophizes the " Shade of the Cheesemonger." Shaw was uri- 
^nally in that business. — Ed. 
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the staple argnments with which, everlastingly drawled 
ont, the old school of Presbyterian divines used to keep 
their audiences awake, or !uU them to sleep ; but to 
which people of taste and fashion paid little atten- 
tion, as inelegant and baa'baroaB, till Mr. Irving, with 
his cast-iron features and sledge-batumer blows, pnffing 
like a grim Vulcan, set to work to forge more classic 
thunderbolts, and kindle the expiring flames anew with 
the very sweepings of sceptical and infidel libraries, so 
as to excite a pleasing horror in the female part of his 
congregation. In short, our popular declaimer has, con- 
trary to the Scripture-caution, put new wine into old 
bottles, or new cloth on old garments. He has, with an 
unlimited and daring licence, mixed the sacred and the 
profane together, the carnal and the spiritual man, the 
petulance of the bar with the dogmatism of the pulpit, 
the theatrical and theological, the modem and the 
obsolete ;— what wonder that this splendid piece of 
patchwork, splendid by contradiction and contrast, has 
delighted some and confounded others ? 

The uaore serious part of his congregation indeed 
complain, though not bitterly, that their pastor has con- 
verted their meeting-house into a play-honse : but when 
a lady of quality, introducing herself and her three 
daughters to the preacher, assures him that they have 
been to aU the most fashionable places of resort, the 
opera, the theatre, assemblies. Miss Macaulay's readings, 
and Exeter- Change, and have been equally entertained 
nowhere else, we apprehend that no remonstrances of a 
committee of ruling-elders wiU be able to bring him to 
his senses again, or make him forego such sweet, but il]- 
asBOrted praise. What we mean to insist upon is, that 
Mr. Irving owes his triumphant success, not to any one 
quality for which he has been extolled, but to a combi- 
nation of qualities, the more striking in their immediate 
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effect, in proportion as they are uniooked-for and hete- 
rogeneous, Hke the violent opposition of light and shade 
in a picture. We shall endeavour to explain this view 
of the snbject more at large. 

Mr. Irving, then, is no common or mean man. He 
has four or five qualities, possessed in a moderate or in 
a paramount degree, which, added or multiplied toge- 
ther, fill up the important space he occupies in the 
public eye. Mr. Irving's intellect itself is of a superior 
order; he has undouhtedly both talents and acquire- 
ments beyond the ordinary run of every-day preiichers. 
These alone, however, we hold, would not account for a 
twentieth part of the effect he has produced: they Tvould 
have lifted him perhaps out of the mire and slough of 
sordid obscurity, but would never have launched him 
into the ocean-stream of popularity, in which he " lies 
floating many a rood ;" — but to these he adds uncommon 
height, a graceful fignre and action, a clear and powerful 
voice, a striking, if not a fine face, a bold and fiery spirit, 
and a most portentous obliquity of vision, which throw 
him to an immeasurable distance beyond all competition, 
and effectually reheve whatever there might be of com- 
mon-place or bombast in h^ style of composition. Put 
the case that Mr. Irving had been five feet high — Wonld 
he ever have been heard of, or, as he does now. Lave 
" bestrode the world like a Colossus ? " 

No, the thing speaks for itself. He would in vain 
have lifted his Liliputian arm to Heaven ; people would 
have laughed at hia monkey-tricks. Again, had he been 
as tall as he is, but had wanted other recommendations, 
he would have been nothing. 

" The player's province they but vainly try, 
Who want (Jiese powers, deportment, voice, and eye." 

Conceive a rough, ngly, shock-headed Scotchman, stand- 
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ing ap in the Ciledonian chapel, and dealing " damna- 
tion round the land " in a broad northern dialect and 
with a harsh screaking TOiee, what ear polite, what 
smile serene woul 1 have hailed the barbarous prodigy, 
or not con'.ignel him to ntter neglect and derision? 
Bnt the Rev. Edward Irving, with all hia native wild- 
ness, " hath a sniooth aspect framed to make women " 
saints ; hia very imusnai size and height are cari-ied off 
and monlded into elegance by the most admirable sym- 
metry of form and ease of gesture ; his sable locks, his 
clear iron-grey eomplesion and firm-set featui^s turn 
the raw, nnconth Scotchman into the likeness of a noble 
Italian picture ; and even bis distortion of sight only 
redeems the otherwise " faultless monster " within the 
bounds of humanity, and, when admiration is exhausted 
and curiosity ceases, excites a new interest by leading to 
the idle question whether it is an advantage to the 
preacher or not. Farther, give him all his actual and 
remarkable advantages of body and mind, let him be as 
tall, as straight, as dark and clear of skin, as much at 
his ease, as silver-tongued, as eloquent and as argu- 
mentative as he is, yet with all these, and without a 
little charlatanry to set them off, he had been nothing. 
He might, keeping within the rigid line of his duty and 
professed calling, have preached on for ever; he might 
have divided the old-fashioned doctrines of election, 
grace, reprobation, predestination, into his sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth heads, and his lastly have 
been looked for as a "consummation devoutly to be 
wished;" he might have defied the devil and all his works, 
and by the help of a loud voice and strong-set person — 
" A laaty man tu ben an Abbot able ;" — 

have increased his own congregation, and been quoted 
among the godly aa a powerful preacher of the word; 
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but, IB addition to this, lie went ont of his way to attack 
Jeremy Bejatham ; and the town was np in arms. The 
thing was new. He thus wiped the sfcain of musty 
ignorance and formal bigotry out of his style. 

Mr. Irving must have Bomething superior in him, to 
look over the shining close-packed heads of his congre- 
gation to have a hit at the Great Jurisconsult in hie 
study. He next, ere the report of the former blow had 
subsided, made a lunge at Mr. Brougham, and glanced 
an eye at Mr. Canning ; mystified Mr. Coleridge, and 
stultified Lord Liverpool in his place — -in the Gallery. 
It was rare sport to see him, " like an eagie in a dove- 
cote, flutter the Voiscians in CorJoli." He has found 
ont the secret of attracting by repelling. Those whom 
he is likely to attack are curious to hear what he says of 
them : they go again, to show that they do not mind it. 
It is no less interesting to the bystanders, who like to 
witness this sort of onslaught — like a chaise of cavalry — - 
the shock and the resistance. Mr. Irving has in fact, 
without leave asked or a licence granted, converted the 
Caledonian Chapel into a Westminster Forum or De- 
bating Society, with the sanctity of religion added to it. 
Oar spirited polemic is not contented to defend the 
citadel of orthodoxy against all impugners, and shut 
himself up in texts of Scripture and huge volumes of 
the Commentators as an impregnable fortress. He 
merely makes use of the stronghold of religion as a 
resting-place, from which he sallies forth, armed with 
modem topics and with penal fire, like Achilles of old 
roahing from the Grecian tents against the adversaries 
of God and nian. 

Peter Aretine is said to have laid the Princes of 
Europe under contribution by penning satires against 
them ; so Mr. Irving keeps the public in awe by insult- 
ing all their favoarite idols. He does not spare their poll- 
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ticians, their rulers, their moralists, their poets, their 
players, their critics, their reviewers, their magazine- 
writers ; he levels their resorts of business, their places 
of aomsement, at a blow— their cities, churches, palaces, 
ranks and professions, refineuiente and elegances — aad 
leaves nothing standing but himself, a mighty landmark 
in a degenerate age, overlooking the wide havoc he has 
made ! He makes war upon all arts and sciences, upon 
the faculties and nature of man, on his vices and his 
virtues, on all existing institutions, and all possible 
improvements, that nothing may be left bnt the Eirk 
of Scotland, and that he may be the head of it. He 
literally sends a challenge to all London in the name of 
the King of Hbatek, to evacuate its streets, to disperse 
its population, to lay aside its employm.ent8, to bum its 
wealth, V renounce its vanities and pomp ; and for 
what ?— that he may enter in as the King of Glory; ot 
after enforcing his threat with the battering-ram of 
logic, the grape-shot of rhetoric, and the cross-fire of his 
double vision, reduce the British metropoha to a Scottish 
heath, with a few miserable hovels npon it, where they 
may worship God according to the root of the maiier, and 
where an old m,an with a blue bonnet, a fair-haired girl, 
and a little child would form the flower of his flock ! 

Such is the pretension and the boast of this new Peter 
the Hermit, who would get rid of all we have done in 
the way of improvement- on a state of barbarous igno- 
rance or stiil more barbarous prejudice, in order to 
begin again on a tabula rasa of Calvinism, and have a 
world of his own making. It is not very surprising, 
when nearly the whole mass and texture of civil 
society is indicted as a nuisance, and threatened to be 
pulled down as a rotten building ready to fall on the 
heads of the inhabitants, that all classes of people run 
to hear the crash, and to see the engines and levers at 
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nttk whicli are to effect this laudable purpose. What 
eKe can 1 e the meiniog of our preacJier taking upou 
himsoif to denounce the seotinieiita of the most serious 
piofesfors m great (.itie*:, as vitiated aod stark-naught, 
of relet; itmg i eligion to hia native glens, and pretending 
thit the hymn of praise or the sigh of contrition cannot 
ascend acceptably to the throne of grace from the 
crowded street as well as from the barren rock or silent 
valley ? Why put this affront upon his hearers ? Why 
belie his own aspirations ? 

" Gild maile the country, and man made the town." 

So siys tile ; oet does Mr Irving say so ^ It he does 
and hnds the air of the city death to h s piety why does 
! e 1 ot letum home agim •' But i£ he cin Ineathe it 
with impunity in I st 11 retain the fervour oHiis eaily 
enthuBii^m and the simplicity and i urity f the faith 
that was onco del vered to the saints why not extend 
the tenefit of lis own experience to others insteid ot 
tauntmg t'lem with a \apid pastoral theory ■' 

Or if o ir populai and eloquent dmne finds a ihange 
m himself, that flattery prevents the growth of grace, 
that he is becoming the God of his own idolatry by 
being that of others, that the glittering of coronet- 
coaches i-olUng down Holborn Hill to Hatton Garden, 
that titled beauty, that the parliamentaiy complexion of 
his audience, the compliments of poets, and the' stare of 
peers discompose his wandering thoughts a little ; and 
yet that he cannot give up these strong temptations 
tugging at his heart : why not estend more charity to 
others, and show more candour in speaking of himself ? 
There is either a good deal of bigoted intolerance with 
a deplorable want of self-knowledge in all this, or at 
least an equal degree of cant and quackery. 

To whichever cause we are to attribute this hyper- 
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bolical tone, we hold it certain he could not have adopted 
it, if he had been a little tnan. But hia-iiafosia^^igEre 
and dignified mann er enable him to haaard aenjiin.ents or 
iefataltg-£ithera. His controversial 
a bodily prowess; and by bringing 
his intellectnal pretensions boldly into a line with hia 
physical accomplishments, he, iDdeed, presents avery for- 
midable front to the sceptic or the scoffer. Take a 
cubit from bis stature, and his whole manner resolves 
itself into an impertinence. But with that addition, he 
overcrows the town, browbeats their prejudices, and 
' bullies them out of their senses, and ia not afraid of 
being contradicted by any one lees than hdmself. It may 
be said, that individuals with great personal defects have 
made a considerable figure as public speakers ; and Mr. 
Wilberforce, among others, may be beld out as an 
instance. Nothing can be more insignificant as to mere 
ontward appearance, and yet he is listened to in the 
House of Commons. 

But be does not wield it, he does not insnlt or bnlly 
it. He leads by following opinion, be trims, be shifts, 
he glides on the silvery sounds of his undulating, fiexible, 
cautiously modulated voice, winding his way betwixt 
heaven and earth, now conrting popularity, now calling 
serviUty to his aid, and with a large estate, the " saints," 
and the ipopulation of Yorkshire to swell his influence, 
never venturing on the forlorn hope, or doing anything 
more than "hitting the house between wind and water." 
Yet he is probably a cleverer man than Mr. Irving. 

There is a Mr. Fos, ' a Dissenting Minister, as fluent 
a speaker, with a sweeter voice and a more animated 
and beneficent countenance than Mr. Irving, who ex- 
presses himself with manly spirit at a publi( 



^ W. J. Fox, Member for Oldham.— Ed. 
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takes a band at whist, and is the darling of his congre- 
gation ; but he is no more, because he is diminutive in 
person. His head is not seen above the crowd the 
length of a street off. He is the Duke of Sussex in 
miniature, but the Duke of Snssex does not go to hear 
him preach, as he attends Mr. Irving, who rises up 
against him like a naartello tower, and is nothing loth to 
confront the spirit of a man of genius with the blood- 
royal. We allow there are, or may be, talents sufBcient 
to produce this equality without a single personal advan- 
tage ; but we deny that this would be the effect of any 
that our great preacher possesses. We conceive it not 
improbable that the consciousness of muBcnlar power, 
that the admiration of his person by strangers might 
first have inspired Mr. Irving with an ambition to be 
something, intellectually speaking, and have given him 
confidence to attempt the greatest things. He has not 
faded for want of courage. The public, as well as the 
fair, are won by a show of gallantry. 

Mr. Irving has shrunk from no opinion, however 
paradoxical. He has scrupled to avow no sentiment, 
however obnosious. He has revived exploded preju- 
dices, he has scouted prevailing fashions. He has 
opposed the spirit of the age, and not consulted the 
esprit de corps. He has brought back the doctrines of 
Calvinism in all their inveteracy, and relaxed ^e inve- 
teracy of his northern accents. He has turned religion 
and the Caledonian Chapel topsy-turvy. He has held a 
pky-book in one hand and a Bible in the other, and 
quoted Shakspeare and Melancthon in the same breath. 
The tree of the knowledge of good and evil is no longer, 
with his grafting, a dry withered stump ; it shoots its 
branches to the skies, and hangs out its blossoms to 
the gale— 

" Miratiinjue novoa fnictns, et non sua poma." 
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He has taken the thorns and briars of scliolaatic divi- 
nity, and garlanded them with the flowers of modem 
literature. He has done all this, relying on the strength 
of a remarkably fine person and manner, and through 
that he has succeeded — otherwise he would have perished 
miserably. 

Dr. Chalmers is not by any means bo good a looking 
man, nor so accomplished a speaker as Mr. Irving ; yet 
he at one time almost equalled his oratorical celebrity, 
and certainly paved the way for him. He has therefore 
more merit than his admired pupil, as be has done as 
much with fewer means. He has more scope of intellect 
and more intensity of purpose. Both his matter and his 
manner, setting aside bia face and figure, are more 
impressive. Take the volume of " Sermons on Astro- 
nomy," by Dr. Chalmers, and the " Four Orations for 
the Oracles of God " which Mr- Irving lately pubhshed, 
and we apprehend thft-e can be no comparison as to their 
success. The first ran like wild-fire through the country, 
were the darlings of watering-places, were laid in the 
windows of inns,^ and were to be met with in all places 
of public resort ; while the " Orations " get on but 
slowly, on Milton's stilts, and are pompously announced 
as in a Third Edition. 

We believe the fairest and fondest of his admirers 
would rather see and hear Mr. Irving than read him. 
The reason is, that the groundwork o£ his compositions 
is trashy and hackneyed, though set off by extravs^ant 
metaphors and an affected phraseology; that, without 
the turn of his head and wave of his hand, his periods 

' We remember finding the rolanie in the orchard at Burford- 
bridge near BoxhiU, and paesii^a whole and very delightful morning 
iu reading it, withont quitting the shade of an app!e-trpe. We have 
not been able to pay Mr. Irvmg'a book the same uompliment of 
reading it at a sitting. 
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iiavc nothing m them , and that he himself is tlie only 
idea with which he his la j et enriched the public mind ! 
He must play off his peison, as Orator Henley used to 
dazzle his hearers with his diamond- ring'. The small 
frontispiece prefixed to the " Orations " does not serve 
to convey an idequate idea of the magnitude of the man, 
nor of the ease and freedom of his motions in the pulpit. 
How different is Dr. Chalmers ! He is like "a monkey- 
preacher " to the other. He cannot boast of personal 
appeatance to set him off. But then he is like the very 
genioa oi demon of theological controversy personified. 
He has neither iirs nor graces at command ; he thinks 
nothing of him'ielf : Jie has nothing theatrical about 
him (which cannot be laid of his successor and rival) ; 
but jon see a mm in moital thioes and agony with 
loubts and difSculties, ^>eizing stubborn knotty points 
with hib teeth tearing them with his hands, and strain- 
ing his eyeballs till they almost start ont of their 
sockets m pursuit of a trim o£ visionary reasoning. like 
a Highland seei with his second sight. 

The description of Balfour of Biiiley in his cave, with 
his Bible m one hand and his sword in the other, con- 
tending with the imaginary enemy of mankind, gasping 
for bieath and nith the cold moisture running down 
his face, gives a lively idea of Dr. Chalmers's prophetic 
fury in the pulpit. If we could have looked in to have 
seen Burley hard-beset "by the coinage of his heat- 
oppressed brain," who would have asked whether he was 
a handsome man or not ? It would be enough to see a 
man haunted by a spirit, under the strong and entire 
dominion of a wilful hallucination. So the integrity 
and vehemence of Dr. Chalmers's manner, the deter- 
mined way in which he gives himself up to hia subject, 
or lays about him and buffets sceptics and gainsayers, 
arrests attention in spite of every other circumstance. 
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and files it on that, and that alone, which excites snch 
interest and such eagerness in his own breast ! Besides, 
he is a logician, has a theory in support of whatever he 
chooses to advance, and weaves the tissue of his sophistry 
so close and intricate, that it is difficult not to be entan- 
gled in it, or to escape fromit. "There's magic in the web." 

Whatever appeals to the pride of the human under- 
standing, has a subtle ohamn in it. The mind is natu- 
rally pngnacious, cannot refuse a challenge of strength 
or skill, sturdily enters the lists and resolves to conquer, 
or to yield itself vanquished in the forms. This is the 
chief hold Dr. Chalmers bad upon his hearers, and upon 
the readers of his " Astronomical Discourses." No one 
was satisfied with bis arguments, no one could answer 
them. ; hnt every one wanted to try what he could make 
of them, as we try to find out a riddle. " By his so 
potent art," the art of laying down problematical pre- 
mises, and drawing from them still more doubtful, hut 
not impossible, couolasions, " he could bedim the noon- 
day sun, betwixt the green sea and the azure vault set 
roaring war," and almost compel the stars in their 
courses to testify to his opinions. The mode in which 
he undertook to make the circuit of the universe, and 
demand categorical information ;' now of the planetary 
and now of the fixed," might put one in mind of 
Hecate's mode of ascending in a machine from the stage, 
" niidst troops of spirits," in which you now admire the 
skill of the artist, and next tremble for the fate of the 
performer, fearing that the audacity of the attempt will 
turn his head or break his neck. 

The style ot these " Discourses " also, though not 
elegant or poetical, was, like the subject, intricate and 
endless. It was that of a man pushing his way through 
a labyrinth of difficulties, and determined not to flinch. 
The impression on the reader was proportionate ; for. 
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whatever were the merits of the style or matter, both 
were new and striking ; and the train of thought that 
was unfolded at such length and with sutih strenuous- 
ness, was bold, well -sustained, and consistent with itself. 

Mr. Irving wants the continuity of thought and man- 
ner which distinguishes his rival, and shines by patches 
and in bursts. He does not warm, or acquire increasing 
force or rapidity, with his progress. He is never hur- 
ried away by a deep or lofty enthusiswm, nor touches 
the highest point of genius or fanaticism; but "in the 
very storm and whirlwind of his passion, he acquires 
and begets a temperance that may give it smoothness." 
He has the self-possession and masterly execution of an 
experienced player or fencer, and does not seem to 
express his natural convictions, or to be engaged in a 
mortal struggle. This greater ease and indifference is 
the result of vast superiority of personal appearance, 
which " to be admired needs but to be seen," and does 
not require the possessor to work himself up into a 
piission, or to use any violent contortions to gain atten- 
tion or to keep it. 

These two celebrated preachers are in almost all 
respects an antithesis to each other. If Mr. Irving is 
an example of what can be done by the help of external 
advantages, Dr. Chalmers is a proof of what can be done 
without them. The one is most indebtod to his mind, 
the other to his body. If Mr. Irving ' inclines one to 
suspect fashionable or popnlar religion of a little anthro- 
pomorpkitism, Dr. Chalmers effectually redeems it from 
that scandal. 

' Mr, Henry Irving [he playwright is, I believe, a descendant of 
this Snotish minister, and enjoys at present the full sunshine of 
popularity, like his predecessor. The latter fell as suddenly as he 
had risen. His eminence and celebrity were a mere passingdistemper 
and whim.— Ell, 
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ME. HORNE TOOKB was one of those who may 
be considered as connecting links between a for- 
mer period and the existing generation. His edncation 
and accomplishments, nay, his political opinions, were of 
the last age ; his mind and the tone of his feelings were 
modem. There was a hard, dry materialism in the very 
teitnre of his nnderstanding, vamished over by the ex- 
ternal refinements of the old school. Mr. Tooke had 
great scope of attainment and great versatility of pur- 
suit ; but the same shrewdness, quickness, cool self-pos- 
session, the same Uteralness of perception, and absence of 
passion and enthusiasm, characterised nearly all he did, 
said, or wrota. He was withonfc a rival (almost) in 
private conversation, an expert public speaker, a keen 
politician, a first-rate grammarian, and the finest gentle- 
man (to say the least) of his own party. He had no 
imagination (or he would not have scorned it!) — no 
delicacy of taste, no rooted prejudices or strong attach- 
ments ; his intellect was like a bow of polished steel, 
froni which he shot sharp-pointed poisoned arrows at 
his friends in private, at his enemies in public. His 
mind (so to speak) had no religion in it, and very little 
even of the moral qualities of genius ; but he was a man 
of the world, a scholar bred, and a most acute and 
' Compare this Character with the Essay On the Disersimis of 
Purley in the Literary Remaina, 1836, i., 333. — Ed. 
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powerful logician. He was also a wit, and a formidable 
one : yet it may bo qnestioned whetlier his wit was any 
thing more than an excess of hia logical faculty ; it did 
not consist in the play of fancy, but in ciose and cutting 
combinations of the onderstanding. " The law is open 
to every one: so," aaid Mr. Tooke, "is the London 
Tatiern!" 

It is the previous deduction formed in the mind, and 
the splenetic contempt felt for a practical sophism, that 
beais about the busk for, and at last finds, the apt illustra- 
tion : not the casual, glancing coincidence of two objects, 
that points out an absurdity to the understanding. So, 
on another occaeion, when Sir Allen Giardiner (who was 
a candidate for Westminster) had objected to Mr. Fox, 
that " he was always against the minister, whether right 
or vyrong" and Mr. Fox, in his reply, had overlooked 
this slip of the tongue, Mr. Tooke immediately seized on 
it, and said, " he thought it at least an equal objection 
to Sir Allen, that he was always with the minister, 
whether right or wrong." This retort had all the effect, 
and produced the sa,me surprise as the most brilliant 
display of wit or fancy : yet it was only the detecting a 
flaw in an argument, like a flaw in aJi indictment, by a 
kind of legal pertinacity, or rather by a rigid and constant 
habit of attending to the exact import of every word and 
clause in a sentence. Mr. Tooke had the mind of a 
lawyer ; but it was applied to a vast variety of topics 
and general trains of speculation. 

Mr. Home Tooke was in private company, and among 
his friends, the finished gentleman of the last age. His 
manners were as fascinating as his conversation was 
spirited and delightful. He put one in mind of the 
burden of the song of " The King's Old Gowrtier, and an 
old Courtier of the King's." He was, however, of the 
opposite party. It was curious to hear our modern 
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Bciolisfc advancing opinions of the most radical kind 
without any mixture of radical heat or violence, in a 
tone of fashionable nonehalanee, with elegance of gesture 
and attitude, and with the most perfect good-humour. 

In the spirit of opposition, or in the pride of logical 
superiority, he too often shocked the prejudices or 
wounded the self-love of those about him, while be him- 
self displayed the same unmoved indifference or equa- 
nimity. He said the most provoking things with a 
laughing gaiety and a pohte attention, that there was 
no withstanding. He threw others off their guard by 
thwarting their favourite theories, and then availed him- 
self of the temperance of his own pulse to chafe them 
into madness. He had not one particle of deference for 
Ihe opinion of others, nor of sympathy with their feel- 
ings ; nor had be any obstinate convictions of his own 
to defend — 

' ' Lord of himself, unenmbered with s, creed !"" 
He took up any topic by chance, and played with it at 
will, like a juggler with his cups and balls. 

He generally ranged himself on the losing side, and 
had rather an ill-natnred delight in contradiction, and in 
perplexing the understandings of others, without leaving 
them any clue to guide them out of the labyrinth into 
which he had led them. He understood, in its perfec- 
tion, the great art of throwing the otius probandi on his 
adversary, and so could maintain almost any opinion, 
however absurd or fantastical, with fearless impunity. 

I Lave beard a sensible and well-informed man say, 
that he never was in company with Mr. Tooke without 
being delighted and surprised, or without feeling the 
conversation of every other person to be flat in the com- 
parison ; but that he did not recollect having ever heard 
him make a remark that struck bim as a sound and 
true one, or that be bimself appeared to think so. He 
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used to plague Fuseli by asking him after the origin of 
the Teutonic dialects, and Dr. Parr, by wishing to know 
the menning of the common copulative Is. Once at 
Godwin's, he defended Pitt from a charge of verbiage, 
and endeavoured to prove him superior to Fox. Some one 
imitated Pitt's manner, to show that it was monotonous, 
and he imitated him also, to show that it was not. He 
maintained (what would he not maintain ?) that young 
Betty's acting was finer than John Kemble's, and recited 
a passage from Douglas in the manner of each, to justify 
the preference he gave to the former. The mentioning 
this will please the living ; it cannot hurt the dead. He 
argued on the same occasion and in the same breath, 
that Addison's style was without modulation, and that 
it was physically impossible for any one to write well, 
who waa habitually silent in company. He sat like a 
king at his own table, and gave law to his guests — and 
to the world ! No man knew better how to manage his 
immediate circle, to foil or bring them out. A pro- 
fessed orator, beginning to address some observations to 
Mr. Tooke with a voluminous apology for his youth and 
inexperience, he said, " Speak up, young man ! " — and 
by taking him at his word, cut short the flower of ora- 
tions. Porson was the only person of whom he stood in 
some degree of awe, on account of his prodigious memory 
and knowledge of his favourite subject. Languages. 
Sheridan, it has been remarked, said more good things, 
but had not an equal flow of pleasantry. 

As an instance of Mr. Home Tooke's extreme coolness 
and command of neiTC, it has been mentioned that once 
at a public dinner, when he had got on the table to 
return thanks for his health being drunk with a gloss of 
wine in his hand, and when there was a great clamour 
'and opposition for some time, after it had subsided, he 
pointed to the glass to show that it was still full. Mr. 
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Holcroft (the author of the Soad to S/uin) was one of 
the most violent and fiery-spirited of all that motley 
crew of persona, who attended the Sanday meetings at 
Wimhiedon. One day he was so enraged by some para- 
dox or raillery of hishcst, that he indignantly rose from 
his chair, and said, " Mr. Tooke, yon are a scoundrel ! " 
His opponent, without manifesting the least em.otion, 
replied, " Mr. Holcroft, when ia it that I am to diue 
with yon ? shall it be next Thursday ? " — "If you please, 
Mr, Tooke ! " answered the angry philosopher, and sat 
down again. It was delightful to see hiTn sometimes 
turn from these waspish or ludicrous altercations with 
over- weening antagonists to some old friend and veteran 
politician seated at his elbow ; to hear him recall the 
time of Wilkes and Liberty, the conversation mellow- 
ing like the wine with the smack of age ; assenting 
to all the old man said, bringing out his pleasant 
traits, and pampering him into childish self -importance, 
and sending him away thirty years younger than he 
came! 

As a public or at least as a parliamentary speaker, 
Mr. Tooke did not answer the expectations that had 
been conceived of him, or probably that he hstd con- 
ceived of himself. It is natural for men to have felt a 
superiority over all those whom they happen to have 
encountered, to fancy that this superiority will continue, 
and that it will extend from individuals to public bodies. 
There is no rule in the case ; or rather, the probability 
lies the contrary way. That which constitutes the ex- 
cellence of conversation is of little use in addressing 
lai^e assemblies of people ; while other qaalities are 
required that are hardly to be looked for in one and the 
same capacity. 

The way to move great masses of men is to show that 
you yonrseK are moved. In a private circle, a ready 
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repartee, a shrewd cross- question, ridicnle and banter, 
a caustic remark or an amusing anecdote, whatever seta 
off the individual to advantage, or gratifies the curiosity 
or piqnea the self-love of the hearers, keeps attention 
alive and secures the triumph of the speaker. It is a 
personal contest, and depends on personal and mo- 
mentary advantages. But, in appealing to the public, 
no one triumphs but in the triumph of sorae public 
cause, or by showing a sympathy with the general and 
predominant feelings of mankind. In a private room, 
a satirist, a sophist may provoke admiration by express- 
ing his contempt for each of his adversaries in turn, and 
by setting their opiniftn at defiance ; but when men are 
congregated together on a great public question and for 
a weighty object, they must be treated with more 
respect. They are touched with what affects themselves 
or the general weal, not with what flatters the vanity of 
the speaker ; they must be moved altogether, if they are 
moved at all. They are impressed with gratitude for a 
luminous esposition of their claims or for zeal in their 
cause ; and the lightning of generous indignation at bad 
men and bad measures is followed by thunders of ap- 
plause — even in the House of Commons. But a man 
may sneer and cavil and puzzle and fly-blow every ques- 
tion that comes before him — be despised and feared by 
others, and admired by no one but himself. 

He who thinks first of himself, either in the world or 
in a popular assembly, will be sure to turn attention 
away from his claims, instead of fixing it there. He 
must make common cause with his hearers. To lead, 
he must follow the general bias. Mr. Tooke did not 
therefore succeed as a speaker in Parliament. He stood 
aloof, he played antics, he exhibited his peculiar talent. 
While he was on his legs, the question before the House 
stood still ; the only point at issue respected Mr. Tooke 
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himself, his personal address and adroitness of intellect. 
Were there to be no more places and pensions, becanae 
Mr, Tooke's style was terse and epigrammatic ? Were 
the Oppositiou benches to be inflamed to an annsual 
pitch of "sacred vehemence," because he gave them 
plainly to nnderatand there was not a pin to choose 
between Ministers and Opposition ? Wonld the House 
let him remain among them, because, if they tnrned him 
out on account of his hlaak coat, Lord Camelford had 
threateoed to send his black servant in his place ? This 
was a good joke, bnt not a practical one. Would he 
gain the affections of the people out of doors, by scout- 
ing the question of reform ? Wonld the King ever 
relish the old associate of Wilkes ? What interest, then, 
what party did he represent ? He represented nobody 
bnt himself. 

He was an esample of an ingenious man, a clever 
talker; but he was out of his place in the House of 
Commons, where people did not come (as in his own 
house) to admire or break a lance with him, but to get 
through the business of the day, and so adjourn ! He 
wanted eSect and iiwinenttim,. Each of his sentences 
told very well in itself, but they did not altogether make 
a speech. He left off where he began. His eloquence 
was a succession of drops, not a stream. His arguments, 
though subtle and new, did not affect the main body of 
the question. The coldness and pettiness of hia manner 
did not warm the hearts or expand the understandings 
of his hearers. Instead of encouraging, he checked the 
ardour of his friends ; and teamed, instead of overpower- 
ing his antagonists. The only palpable hit he ever 
made, while he remained there, was the comparing his 
own situation in being rejected by the House, on account » 
of the supposed purity of hie clerical character, to the 
story of the girl at the Magdalen, who was told " she 
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must tiini out and qualify." ' This met with laughter 
and load applause. It was a Ji&me thrust, and the House 
{to do them justice) are obliged to any one who, by a 
smart blow, relieves them of the load of grave respon- 
sibility, which sits heavy on their shoulders. 

At the hustings, or as an election- candidate, Mr. Tooke 
did better. There was no great question to more or 
carry ; it was an affair of political sparring between 
liimself and the other candidates. He took it in a very 
cool and leisurely manner, watched his competitors with 
a wary, sarcastic eye, picked up the mistakes or ab- 
surdities that fell from them, and retorted them on their 
heads ; told a story to the mob ; and smiled and took 
snuff with a gentlemanly and becoming air, as if he was 
already seated in the House. 

But a Court of Law was the place where Mr. Tooke 
made the hest figure in public. He might assaredly be 
said to be "native and endued unto that element." He 
had here to stand merely on the defensive ; not to 
advance himself, but to block up the way : not to 
impress others, but to be himself impenetrable. All he 
wanted was vegntive success; and to this no onp was 
better qualified to aspire. Cross purposes, tnaot-pomts, 
pleas, demurrers, flaws in the indictment, double mean- 
ings, cases, inconsequentialities, these were the play- 
things, the darlings of Mr. Tooke's mind ; and with 
these he baffled the Judge, dumb-founded the Counsel, 
and outwitted the Jury. The report of his trial before 
Lord Kenyon is a masterpiece of acuteness, dexterity, 
modest assurance, and legal effect. It is much like his 
examination before the Commissioners of the Income- 
Tas: — nothing could be got out of him in either case ! 
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Mr. Tooke, as a political leader, belong-ed to the cl sa 
of trvminers ; or at most, it was his deliglit to make 
miachief and spoil sport. He would rather be against 
himself than for anybody else. He was neithei a bold 
nor a safe leader. He enticed others into scrapes, and 
kept out of them himself. ProYided he could say a 
clever or a spiteful thing, he did not care whether it 
served or injured the cause. Spleen oi the exercise of 
intellectual power was the motive of hib patriotism, 
rather than principle. He would talk treason with a 
saving clause, and instil sedition into the public mind, 
throagh the medium of a third (nho was to be the 
responsible) party. He made Sir Francis Burdett his 
spokesman in the House and to the country, often 
venting his chagrin or singularity of sentiment at the 
expense of his friend ; but what in the brst was tnck or 
vecfeiess vanity, was in the last plain downright English 
honesty and singleness of beart. 

In the case of the State Trials, in 1794. Mr Tooke 
rather comproniised his friends to screen himself He 
kept repeating that " others might have gone on to 
Windsor, but be had stopped at Hounslow," as if to go 
farther might have been dangerous and nnwar ran table. 
It was not the question how far he or others had 
actually gone, but how far they had a right to go, ac- 
cording to the law. His conduct was not the limit of 
the law, nor did treasonable excess begin where prudence 
or principle taught him to stop short, though this was 
the oblique inference liable to be drawn from his line of 
defence. Mr. Tooke was uneasy and apprehensive for 
the issue of the Government-prosecution while in con- 
finenient, and said, in speaking of it to a friend, with a 
morbid feeling and an emphasis quite unusual with 
him — " They want our blood — blood — blood ! " It was 
somewhat ridiculous to implicate Mr. Tooke in a charge 
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of High Treason ; and indeed the whole charge was 
bnilt on the mistaken purport of an intercepted lettei 
relating to an engagement for a private dinner-party. 
His politics were not at all reyolntionary. In this 
respect he was a mere pettifogger, full of chicane and 
captious objections, and nnmeaning discontent ; bnt he 
had none of the grand whirling morements of the 
French Revolution, nor of the tumultuous glow of re- 
bellion in his head or in his heart. 

His politics were east in a different mould, or confined 
to the party distinctions and coart-intrigues and pit- 
tances of popular right, that made a noise in the time 
of Junius and Wilkes ; and, even if his understanding 
had gone along with more modem and nnqnalified prin- 
ciples, his cautious temper would have prevented his 
risking them in practice. Home Tooke (though not of 
the same side in politics) had much of the tone of mind 
and more of the spirit of moral feeling of the celebrated 
philosopher of Malmesbnry. The narrow scale and fine- 
drawn distinctions of his political creed made his con- 
versation on such subjects infinitely amusing, particularly 
when contrasted with that of persons who dealt in the 
sounding (-ommon-places and sweeping clauses of abstract 
politics. He knew all the cabals and jealousies and 
heart-burnings in the beginning of the late reign, the 
changes of administration and the springs of secret in- 
fluence, the characters of the leading men, Wilkes, 
Barre, Dunning, Chatham, Burke, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, North, Shelburce, Fox, Pitt, and all the vacil- 
lating events of the American war ;^these formed a 
carious background to the more prominent figures that 
occupied the present time, and Mr. Tooke worked oat 
the minute details and touched in the evanescent traits 
with the pencil of a master. His conversation re- 
sembled a political ewmera obscura-^as quaint as it was 
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magical. To some pompous pretenders lie migiit seem 
to narrate /aieHos wniles (old wivea' fables) — but not to 
tbosB who study human nature, and wish to know the 
materials of which it is composed. 

Mr. Tooke's faculties might appear to have ripened 
and acquired a finer Savour with age. In a former 
period of hia life he was hardly the man he was latterly ; 
or else he had greater abilities to contend against. He 
nowhere makes so poor a figure as in his controversy 
with Junius. He has evidently the best of the argu- 
ment, yet he mates nothing out of it. He tells a long 
story about himself without wit or point in it, and 
whines and whimpers like a school-boy under the rod 
of his master. Junius, after bringing a hasty charge 
against him, has not a single fact to adduce in support 
of it ; bnt keeps hia ground and fairly beats his adver- 
sary out of the field by the mere force of style. One 
would think that "Parson Home" knew who Junius 
was, and was afraid of him. " Under him his genius is 
quite rebuked." With the best cause to defend, he 
comes ofE more shabbily from the contest than any 
other person in the Letters, except Sir William Draper, 
who is the very hero of defeat. 

■ The great thing which Mr. Home Tooke has done, 
and which he has left behind him to posterity, is his 
work on Grammar, oddly enough entitled The Diver- 
sions OP PuELET. ' Many people have taken it up as a 
description of a game, others supposing it to be a novel. 
It is, in truth, one of the few philosophical works on 
Grammar that were ever written. The essence of it 
(and, indeed, almost all that is really valuable in it) is 
contained in his Letter to Dimning, published about the 
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jear 1775.^ Mr. Tooke's work is traly elementary. 
Dr. Lowth described Mr. Harris's Scrtnes as " tlie finest 
specimen of analysis sioce tLe days of Aristotle " — a 
work in which there is no analysis at all, for analysis 
consists in reducing things to their principles, and not 
in endless details and snbdiTisions. Mr, Harris multi- 
plies distinctions, and confounds his readers. Mr. Tooke 
clears away the rubbish of scbool-boy technicalities, and 
strikes at the root of bis subject. 

In accomplishing this arduous task, he was, perhaps, 
aided not more by the strength and resources of his 
mind than by its limits and defects. There is a web of 
old associations wound round language, that is a kind of 
veil over its natnral featnres ; and custom puts on the 
mask of ignorance. Bat this veil, this m.ask the author 
of The Divermons of Purley threw aside, and penetrated 
to the naked truth of things by the literal, matter-of- 
fact, unimaginative nature of his understanding, and 
because be was not subject to prejudices or illusions of 
any kind. Words may be said to " bear a charmed life, 
that must not yield to one of woman born" — with 
womanish weaknesses and confused apprehensions. But 
this charm was broken in the case of Mr. Tooke, whose 
mind was the inverse of effeminate — hard, unbending, 
concrete, physical, haif-savage ; and who saw language 
stripped of the clothing of habit or sentiment, or the 
disguises of doting pedantry, naked in its cradle, and in 
its primitive state. Our author tells us tliat he found 
his discovery on Grammar among a number of papers 
on other subjects, which he had thrown aside and 
forgotten. 

Is this an idle boast ? Or had he made other dis- 
coveries of equal importance, which he did not think it 
' It was written in tlie King's Bench in 1775, tbe author having 
been committed for an alleged hbel od tlie Goyernment. — Ed. 
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wortL his while to eoinmuiii<.ate to the woild, but chose 
to die the ehnrl of knowledge P The whole of hia 
leaBoning turns upon showing that the Conjunction 
Tiiat lb the pronoun That, which is itaelt the participle 
ot a Terb, and in like manner i^hat all the nthei mystical 
and hitherto unmtelligible p^rts of speech d,re derived 
from the only two intelligible ones, the Verb and Noun. 
"1 afBrm that gold is yellow," that is, "I aS&rra that 
fact, or that proposition, viz. gold ia yellow." The 
secret of the Conjunction on which bo many fine heads 
had split, on which so many learned definitions were 
thrown away, as if it was its peculiar province and in- 
born virtue to announce oracles and formal propositions, 
and nothing else, like a Doctor of Laws, is here at once 
accounted for, inasmuch as it is clearly nothing biit 
another part of speech, the pronoun that, with a third 
part of speech, the noun thing, understood. 

This is getting at a solntion of words into their com- 
ponent parts, not glossing over one difB.culty by bring- 
ing another to paiallel it, nor like saying with. Mr. 
Harris, when it ib asked, " what a Conjunction is ? " 
that there are conjunctions copulative, conjunctions dis- 
juQCtive, and as many other frivolous varieties of the 
species as any one choo'ies to hunt out " with laborious 
foolery." Our anther hit upon his parent- discovery in 
the course of a law-snit, while he was examining, with 
jealous watchfulness the meaning of words to prevent 
being entrapped by them , or rather this circumstance 
might itself be tiaeed to the habit of satisfying his own 
mind as to the precise sense in which he himself made 
use of words, Mr. Tooke, though he Lad no objection 
to puzzle others, was mightily averse to being puzzled or 
mystified himself. All was, to his determined mind, 
either complete light or compSete darkness. There was 
no hazy, doubtful chiaroscuro in his understanding. He 
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wanted something "palpable to feeling as to sight," 
■" Wha.t," he wonld say to himself, " do I mean when I 
use the [;oiij unction that 7 Is it an anomaly, a class by 
itself, a word sealed against all inqnisitive attempts ? 
Is it enough to call it a eopula, a bridge, a link, a word 
connecting sentences ? That is undoubtedly its use ; but 
what ia its origin ? " 

Mr. Tooke thought he had answered this question 
eatisfactoriiy, and loosened the Gordiau knot of gram- 
marians, " familiar as his garter," when he said, " It is 
the common pronoun, adjective, or participle, that, with 
the noon, thing or proposition, implied, and the particular 
example following it." So he thought, and so every 
reader has thought since, with the exception of teachers 
and writers upon Grammar. Mr. Windham, indeed, 
who was a sophist, but not a logician, charged him with 
having found " a mare's nest ; " but it is not to be 
doubted that Mr. Tooke's etymologies will stand the 
test, and last longer than Mr Windham's ingenious 
derivation of the prdctice of bull baiting from the prin- 
ciples of humanity ! 

Having thus laid the corner-stone, he proceeded to 
apply the same method of leasoning to other nndecy- 
phered and impracticable terms Thus the word. And, 
he explained clearly enough to be the verb add, or a cor- 
ruption of the old Saxon, aiiandad " Two ofid two 
make four," that is, "two add two make four." Mr. 
Tooke, in fact, treated words, as the chemists do sub- 
stances ; he separated those which are compounded of 
others from those which are not decompoundable. He 
did not explain the obscure by the more obscure, but the 
difficult by the plain, the complex by the simple. This 
alone is proceeding upon the true principles of science : 
the rest ia pedantry and petit-mattreship. Our philo- 
sophical writer distinguished all words into naines of 
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things, and directions added for joining them together, 
OP origiDally into noujis and verbs. It is a. pity that he 
has left this matter short, by omitting to define the 
Verb. After ennmerating sixteen difEerent definitions 
(all of which he diamissee with acom and contumely) at 
the end of two quarto volumes, he refers the reader for 
the true solution to a third volume, which he did not 
live to finish. This extraordinary man was in the habit 
of tantahzing his gneats on a Sunday afternoon with 
sundry abstruse speculations, and putting them off to 
the following week for a satisfaction of their doubts ; 
but why should he treat posterity in the same scurvy 
manner, or leave the world without quitting scores- 
with it P 

I question whether Mr. Tooke was himself in posses- 
sion of his pretended nostrum, and whether, after trying 
hard at a definition of the verb as a distinct part of 
speech, as a terrier dog mumbles a hedge-hog, he did 
not find it too much for him, and leave it to its fate. It is 
also a pity that Mr. Tooke spun out his great work with 
prolix and dogmatical dissertations on irrevelant mat- 
ters, and after denying the old metaphysical theories of 
language, should attempt to found a metaphysical theory 
of his own on the nature and mechanism of language. 
The nature of words, he contended (it was the basis of 
his whole system), had no connection with the nature of 
things or the objects of thought ; yet he afterwards 
strove to Kmit the natnre of things and of the human 
mind by the technical structure of language. Thus he 
endeavonrs to show that there are no abstract ideas, by 
ennnierating two thousand instances of words, expressing 
abstract ideas, that are the past participles of certain 
verbs. It is difficult to know what he means by this. 
On the other hand, he maintains that " a complex idea, 
is as great an absurdity as a complex star," and that 
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words only are complex. He also makes oat a triuni- 
phant list of metaphysical and moral non-entities, proved 
to be 80 on the pure principle that the names of these 
non-entitiesarepaiticiples, not nouns or names of things. 
That is stiange m so close a reasoner, and io one who 
mMntained that all language was a masquerade of words, 
and that the claas to which they grammatically be- 
longed had nothing to do with the claas of ideas they 
represented 

It IS now above twenty years since the two quarto 
volumes of the Diversions of Fwley were published, and 
fifty since the same theory was proiaulgated in the cele- 
brated Letter to Dumdng} Yet it is a curious example 
of the Spirit of the Age that Mr. Iiindley Murray's 
Grammar ^ (a work out of which Mr. C*** ' helps him- 
self to English, and Mr, M*** to style) has proceeded 
to the thirtieth edition in complete defiance of all the 
facts and arguments there laid down. He defines a 
noun to be the name of a thing. Is quackery a thing, 
i.e. a substance ? He defines a verb to be a word signi- 
fying to Be, to do, or to suffer. Are being, action, suffer- 
ing, verbs ? He defines an adjective to be the name of 
a quality. Are not wooden, golden, substantial adjectives ? 
He maintains that there are six cases in English nouns, 

' The Diversioas of Furley originally appeared in 1786 iiioom- 
pletely, only volume the first being printed. The earliest edition of 
the whole work was in 1798—1805, 2 vols. 410. In 1829, a new 
edition was broaght out by Richard Taylor,' who annexed the Letter 
to Ihmamg. — Ed. 

' This work is not without merit in the details and examples of 
Eaglish construction. But its fault even in that part is that be con- 
founds the genius of the English language, making it periphrastic 
and literal, instead of elliptical and idiomatic. According to Mr. 
Murray, hardly any of our best wrilers ever wrote a word of 
English. 

^ Probably Ci-oker.— Ed, 
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that is, six various terminations without any change of 
terrainatioD at all/ and that English verbs have all the 
moods, tensea and persona that the Latin ones have. 
This is an extraordinary stretch of blindness and obsti- 
nacy.' He very formally translates the Latin G-rammar 
into English (as so many had done before him), and 
fancies he has written an English Grammar ; and 
divines applaud, and schoolmasters usher him into the 
polite world, and English scholars carry on the jest, while 
Home Tooke' s genuine anatomy of our native tongue is 
laid on the sheif. Can it be that our politicians smeil a 
rat in the Member for Old Sarum, that our clergy do 
not relish Parson Home, that the world at large are 
alarmed at acuteness and originality greater than their 
own ? What has all this to do with the formation of 
the English language, or with the first conditions and , 
necessary foundation of speech itself ? Is there nothing 
beyond-the reach of prejudice and party-spirit? It 
seems in this, as in so many other instances, as if there 
was a patent for absurdity in the natural bias of the 
human mind, and that folly should be stereotyped ! 

' At least, wilh only one change in the genitive case. 

' Murray's work was first published at York in 1795, lamo. The 
Exercises with a Key were added in 1797. — Ed. 
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SIE WALTEB SCOTT is undoubtedly the moai 
popular writer of the age, the " lord of the as- 
cendant ". for the time being. He is just half what the 
human intellect is capable of being : if you take the 
universe, and divide it into two parts, he knows all that 
it has been; all that it is to he is nothing to him. His 
is a mind brooding over antiquity— scorning " the pre- 
sent ignorant time," He is " landatoi" tetaporis acti " — 
a "prophesier of things past." The old world is to him 
n crowded map ; the new one a dull, hateful blank. He 
dotes on all well-authenticated superstitions ; he shud- 
ders at the shadow of inuovation. HLs retentivenesa 
of memory, his accumulated weight of interested pre- 
judice or romantic association have overlaid his other 
facnlties. The cells of his memory are vast, varions, 
foil CTQu to bursting with life and motion ; his specn- 
Istive nuderstandiDg is empty, flaccid, poor, and dead. 
HiH mind receives and treasures up every thing brought 
to it by tradition or custom — it does not project itself 
beyond this into the world unknown, but mechanically 
shrinks back as from the edge of a precipice. The land 
of pure reason is to hia apprehension like Van Diemec's 
Land — barren, miserable, distant, a place of exile, the 
dreiiry abode of savages, convicts, and adventurers. Sir 
Wa,ter would make a had hand of a description of the 
Millennium, unless he could lay the scene in Scotland 
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five hundred years ago, and then lie would want facts 
and worm-eatea parchmenta to support his drooping 
style. Our historica.1 novelist firmly thinks that nothing 
is bnt what has been, that the moral world stands still, 
as the material one was supposed to do of old, and that 
we can nerer get beyond the point where we actually 
are without utter destruction, thong'h everything changes 
and will change from what it was three hundred years 
ago to what it is now, — from what it is now to all that 
the bigoted admirer of the good old times most dreads 
and hates ! 

It is long since we read, and long since we thought of 
our author's poetry. It would probably have gone ont 
of date with the immediate occasion, even if he himself 
had not contrived to banish it from our recollection. 
It is not to be denied that it had great merit, both of 
an obvious and intrinsic kind. It abounded in vivid 
descriptions, in spirited action, in smooth and flowing 
versification. But it wanted oharaoter. It was "poetry 
of no mark or likelihood." It slid out of the m.ind as 
soon as read, like a river ; and would have been for- 
gotten, but that the public curiosity was fed with ever 
new supplies from the same teeming liquid source. It 
is not every man that can write six quarto volumes in 
verse, that are caught up with avidity, even by fastidious 
judges. But what a difference between their populaiity 
and that of the Scotch Novels ! It is true, the public 
read and admired the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mamiion, 
and so on, and each individual was contented to read 
and admire because the public did so : but with regard 
to the prose-works of the same (supposed) author, it is 
quite aiwtker-guess sort of thing. Here every one staJids 
forward to applaud on his own ground, would be thot.ght 
to go before the public opinion : is eager to extol his 
favourite characters louder, to understand them better, 
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than everybody else, and has his own scale of com- 
parative excellence for each vpork, supported by nothing 
but his own enthnsiastio and fearless convictions. 

It must he amusing to the Author of Wmerleij to hear 
hia readers and admirers (and are not these the same 
thing?') quarrelling which of his novels is the best, 
opposing character to character, quoting passage against 
, striving to surpass each other in the extra- 
3 of their encominma, and yet unable to settle 
the precedence, or to do the author's writings justice — 
so various, so equal, so transcendant are their merite ! 
His volumes of poetry were received as fashionable and 
well-dressed acqaaintances : we are ready to tear the 
others in pieces as old friends. There was something 
meretricious in Sir Walter's ballad-rhymes ; and like 
those who keep opera jfi^Mronf as, we were willing to have 
our admiration shared, and our taste confirmed by the 
town. But the Novels are like the betrothed of onr 
hearts, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and we 
are jealons that any one should be as much delighted or 
as thoroughly acquainted with their beauties as our- 
selves. For which of his poetical heroines would the 
reader break a lance so soon as for Jeanie Deans ? What 
liody of the Lake can compare with the beautiful Ee- 
becca ? We believe the late Mr. John Scott went to his 
death-bed (though a painful and premature one) ' with 

' No ! For we met «i(h a yoang lady who kept a circulating 
library and a milliner's shop in a, watering-place in the country, who, 
when we inquired for the Scotch Novels, spoke JndifFerently about 
them, said they were " so dry she couid hardly get throngh them," 
and reeomniended us to read Jffnes. We never thought of it before ; 
but we would venture to lay a w^er that there are many other 
young ladies in the same situation, and who think " Old Mortality " 

" He fell, as is weU known, in a duel. There is an account of the 
matter in the MemMn of HaiUU, 1867, i. 301.— Ed. 
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same degree of satisfaction, inasmuch as he had permed 
the moat elaborate panegyric on tlie Scotch Novels that 
had as yet appeared ! 

The Epics are not poems, so much as metrical ro- 
mances. There is a glittering veil of verse thrown oyer 
the features of nature and of old romance. The deep 
incisions into character are " skinned and filmed over ;" 
the details are lost or shaped into flimsy and insipid 
decorum ; and the truth of feeling and of circumstance 
is translated into a tinkling sound, a tinsel co«mwo«.- 
place. It m.iist be owned, there is a power in true 
poetry that lifts the mind from the ground of reality to 
a higher sphere, that penetrates the inert, scattered, 
incoherent materials presented to it, and by a force and 
inspiration of its own, melts and moulds them into sub- 
limity and beauty. But Sir Walter (we contend, under 
correction) has not this creative impulse, this plastic 
power, this capacity of reacting on his fi.rst impressions. 
He is a learned, a literal, a matter-of-fact expounder of 
truth or fable : ' he does not soar above and look down 
upon his subject, imparting his own lofty views and 
feelings to his descriptions of nature — he relies upon it, 
is raised by it, is one with it, or he is nothing. A poet 
is essentialij a maker; that is, he must atone for what 
he loses in individuality and local resemblance by the 
energies and resources of his own mind. 

The writer of whom we speak is deficient in these 
last. He has either not the faculty or not the will to 
impregnate his subject by an effort of pure invention. 
The execution also is much upon a par with the more 
ephemeral effusions of the press. It is light, agreeable, 
efl'eminate, diffuse. Sir Walter's Muse is a ilfotZerw 
Antique. The smooth, glossy texture of his verse con- 
trasts happily with the quaint, uncouth, rugged mate- 

' Just as Cobbett is a matler-of-facC ceasoner. 
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rials of which it ia composed, and takes away any 
appearance of heayineae or harshness from the body of 
local traditiona and obsolete costume. We see grim 
knights aod iron armonr ; bnt then they are woven in 
silk with a careless, delicate hand, and have the softness 
of flowers. The poet's figures might be compared to 
old tapestries copied on the finest velvet : — they are not 
like Raphael's Cartoons; but they are very like Mr. 
Westall's drawings which accompany, and are intended 
to illnstrate, them. 

This facility and grace of execution is the more re- 
markable, as a stoiy goes that not long before the 
appearance of the Lay' of the Last Minstrel, Sir Walter 
(then Mr.) Scott, having, in the company of a friend, to 
cross the Prith of Forth in a ferry-boat, they proposed 
to beguile the time by writing a number of verses on a 
given subject, and that, at the end of an hour's hard 
study, they found they had produced only six lines be- 
tween them. " It is plain," said the unconscious author 
to hie fellow -labourer, " that yoa and I need never think 
of getting our living by writing poetry !" In a year or 
so after this, he set to work, and poured out quarto 
upon qaarto, aa if they had been drops of water. As to 
the rest, and compared with true and great poete, our 
Scottish Minstrel is but " a metre ballad-monger." We 
would rather have written one song of Burns, or a 
single passage in Lord Byron's Hea/ven and Earth, or one 
of Wordsworth's "fancies and good-nights," than all 
his epics. What is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, 
ever-amiable verse beanty hovers and trembles, and who 
has shed the pnrple light of Fancy from his ambrosial 
wings over all nature ? What ia there of the might of 
Milton, whose head is canopied in the blue serene, and 
who takes us to sit with him there ? What is there in 
his ambling rhymes of the deep pathos of Chaucer ? 
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Or of the o'er-informmg power of Sbakespoar, whose eye, 
watching alike theminQtest traoes of character and the 
strongest movements of passion, " glances from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven," and with the lambent 
flame of genius, playing round each object, lights up the 
universe in a robe of its own radiance P Sir Walter has 
no voluntary power of combination : all his associations 
(as we said before) are those of habit or of tradition. 
He is a mere narrative and descriptive poet, garrulons 
of the old time. The definitioD of his poetry is a 
pleasing superficiality. 

Not so of his Novels and Romances. There we turn 
over a new leaf — another and the same — the same in 
matter, but in form, in power how difFerent ! The 
author of Waverley has got rid of the tagging of rhymes, 
the eting out of syllables, the supplying of epithets, 
the colours of style, the grouping of his characters, and 
the regular march of events, and comes to the point at 
once, and strikes at the heart of his subject, without 
dismay and without disguise. His poetiy was a lady's 
waiting-maid, dressed out in cast-off finery ; his prose 
is a beautiful, rustic nymph, that, like Dorothea in Don 
Quixote, when she is surprised with dishevelled tresses 
bathing her naked feet in the brook, looks round her, 
abashed at the admiration her charms have excited ! 
The grand secret of the author's success in these latter 
productions is that he has completely got rid of the 
trammels of authorship, and torn off at one rent (as 
Jaok got rid of so many yards of lace in the Tale of a 
Tub) all the ornaments of flue writing and worn-out 
sentimentality. 

All is fresh, as from, the hand of nature : by going a 
century or two back and laying the scene in a remote 
and uncultivated district, all becomes new and startling 
in the present advanced period. Highland manners, 
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characters, scenery, superstitions: Northern dialect and 
costume ; the wars, the religion, »nd politics oi the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centnries, give a charming 
and wholesome relief to the fastidions refinement and 
"over-laboured lassitnde" of modern readers, like the 
effect of plunging a nervous valetudinarian into a cold 
bath. 

The Scotch Novels, for this reason, are not so much 
admired in Scotland as io England. The contrast, the 
traositiou is less striking. From the top of the Calton 
Hill, the inhabitants of " Anld Reekie '' ' can descry, or 
fancy they descry the peaks of Ben Loniond and the 
waving outline of Rob Roy's country : we who live at 
the southern extremity of the island can only catch 
a glimpse of the billowy scene in the descriptions of the 
Author of Waverley. The mountain air is most bracing 
to our languid nerves, and it is brought us in ship-loada 
from the neighbourhood of Abbot' s-Foi-d. There ia 
another circumstance to be taken into the account. In 
Edinburgh there is a little opposition and something of 
the spirit of cabal between the partisans of works pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Constable's and Mr. Blackwood's 
shops. Mr. Constable gives the highest prices ; but, 
being the Whig bookseller, it is grudged that he should 
do so. An attempt is therefore made to transfer a 
certain share of popularity to the second-rate Scotch 
novels, " the embryo fry, the little aery of riaketty 
children," issuing through Mr. Blackwood's shop- 
door. This operates a diversion, which does not affect 

The Author of Waverley wears the palm of legendary 

' The old town of Edinbui^h, so cailed for a reason, whioli it is 
scarcely necessary to furnish to any one who has read accounts of 
its former filthy condition in the L\fe of James Sasmyth and other 
works. — Ed. 
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lore alone. Sir Walter may, indeed, surfeit us : his 
imitators make us sick ! It m.ay be asked, it has been 
asked, " Have we no materials for romance in England ? 
Mast we look to Scotland for a supply of whatever is 
original and striking in this kind ?" And we answer 
" Tes ! " Every foot of soil is with ns worked np : 
nearly every movement of the social machine is cal- 
culable. We have no room left for violent catastrophes, 
for grotesque qnaintnesses, for wiaard spells. The last 
skirts of ignorance and barbarism arc seen hovering (in 
Sir Walter's pages) over the Border. We have, it is 
true, gipsies in this country as well as at the Cairn of 
D 1 gl f ut they live under clipped hedges and 
j. amp b ds, and do not perch on crags, like 

eagl t k h Iter, like sea-mews, in basaltic sub- 

t«ri n n We have heaths with rude heaps of 

t n p th m but no existing superstition converts 
th m ot th C e of Micklestane-Moor, or sees a 
Black Dwarf groping among them. We have sects in 
rehgion ; but the only thing sublime or ridiculous in 
that way is Mr. Irving, the Caledonian preacher, who 
" comes like a satyr staring from the woods, and yet 
speaks like an orator ! " 

We had a Parson Adams not quite a hundred years 
ago, a Sir Roger de Coverley rather more than a hun- 
dred ! Eveii Sir Walter is ordinarily obliged to pitch 
his angle (strong as the hook is) a hundred miles to the 
North of the "Modern Athens" or a century back. Hia 
last work^ indeed is mystical, is romantic in nothing 
but the title-page. Instead of " a holy-water sprinkle 
dipped in dew," he has given us a fashionable watering- 
place ; and we see what he has made of it. He must 
not come down from his fastnesses in traditional bar- 
barism and native rusticity : the level, the littleness, the 
' St. Ronan's Well. 
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frippery of modera ciyilization will undo him, as it has 
undone us. 

Sir Walter has found out (0 rare discoYery) that 
facts are better than fiction, that there is no romance 
like the romance of real life, and that, if we can hut 
arrive at what m.en feel, do, and say in striking and 
singular situations, the result will he " more lively, 
audible, and full of vent," than the fine-spun cobwebs 
of the braiu. With reverence be it spoken, he is like 
the man who, having to imitate the squeaking of a pig 
upon the stage, brought the animal under his coat with 
him. Our author has conjured up the actual people he 
has to deal with, or as much as he could get of them, in 
"their habits as they lived." He has ransacked old 
chronicles, and poured the contents upon his ps^e ; he 
has squeezed out musty records ; he has consulted way- 
faring pilgrims, bed-rid sybils. He has invoked the 
spirits of the air ; he has conversed with the living and 
the dead, and let them tell their story their own way ; 
and by borrowing of others has enriched his own genius 
with everlasting variety, truth and freedom. He has 
taken his materials from, the original, authentic sources 
in large concrete masses, and not tampered with or too 
much frittered them away. 

He is only the amanuensis of trath and history. It 
is impossible to say how fine his writings in consequence 
are, unless we could describe how fine nature is. Ail 
that portion of the history of his country that he has 
touched upon (wide as the scope is) — the manners, the 
personages, the events, the scenery, lives over again in 
his volumes. Nothing is wanting — the illusion is com- 
plete. There is a hnrtling in the air, a trampling of feet 
upon the ground, as these perfect representations of 
human character or fanciful belief come thronging back 
upon our imaginations. We will merely recall a few of 
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the subjects of his pencil to the reader's recoilection ; for 
nothing we could add, by way of note or commendation, 
could make the impression more vivid. 

There is (first and foremost, because the earliest of 
our acquaintanc*) the Baron o£ Bradwardine, stately, 
kind-hearted, whimsical, pedantic : and Flora Maclvor 
(whom even we forgive for her Jacobitisra.), the fierce 
Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in death, and 
Davie GJellatly roasting his eggs or turuing his rhym.es 
with restless volubihtj, and the two stag-hounds that 
met Waverley, as hue as ever Titian painted, or Paul 
Veronese. Then theie is old Balfour of BurJey, brand- 
ishing his swoid and hit. Bible witli fire-eyed fury, 
trying a fall with the maolent, gigantic Bothwell at the 
'Change -"ho use, and vanquishing him at the noble battle 
of Loudon-hill ; there is Bothwell himself, drawn to the 
life : proud, cruel, selfish, profligate, but with the love- 
letters of the gentle Agnes (written thirty years before) 
and his verses to her memory found in his pocket after 
his death. In the same volume of Old Mortality is that 
lone figure, like a figure in Seriptnre, of the woman 
sitting on the stone at the turning to the niountain, 
to warn Burley that there is a lion in his path ; and the 
fawning Claverhonse, beautiful as a panther, smooth- 
looking, blood-spotted ; and the fanatics, Macbriar and 
Mucklewrath, erased with zeal and sufferings ; and the 
inflexible Morton and the faithful Edith, who refused to 
" give her hand to another while her heart was with her 
lover in the deep and dead sea." 

And in The Seart of Mid Lothian we have Effie Deans 
(that sweet, faded flower) and Jeanie, her more than 
sister, and old David Deans, the patriarch of St. Leo- 
nard's Crags, and Butler, and Dumbiedikes, eloquent in 
his aOence, and Mr. Bartoline Saddle-tree and his pru- 
dent helpmate, and Porteoua swinging in the wind, and 
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Madge Wildfire, full of finery and madness, and her 
ghastly mother. Again, there is Meg Merrilies, standing 
on her rock, stretched on her bier with " her head to the 
east," and Dirk Hatterick (equal to Shakespear's Master 
Bamardine), and Glossin, the soul of an attorney, and 
Dandy Dinmont, with bis terrier-pack and his pony 
Dnmple, and tbe fiery Colone] Manuering, and the 
modish old counsellor Pleydell, and Dominie Sanipson,' 
and Rob Roy {like the eagle in hia eyry), and Baillie 
Nicol Jaryie, and the inimitable Major Galbraith, and 
Bashleigh Osbaldistone, and Die Vernon, the best of 
secret-keepers. And in the Antiquary, the ingenious 
and abstruse Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, and the old beads- 
man Edie Ochiltree, and that preternatural figure of old 
Editb Elspeith, a living shadow, in whom the lamp of 
life had been long extinguished, had it not been fed by 
remorse and "thick-coming" recollections; and that 
striking picture of the effects of feudal tyranny and 
fiendish pride, the unbappy Earl of Glenallan ; and the 
Black Dwarf and his friend Habbie of the Henghfoot 
(the cheerful hunter), and his cousin Grace Armstrong, 
fresh and laughing like the morning ; and the Ghildrmi 
of the Mid, and the baying of the blood-hound that 
tracks their steps at a distance {the hollow echoes are in 
our ears now), and Amy and her hapless love, and the 
villain Varney, and the deep voice of George of Doug- 
las — and the immovable Balafre, and Master Oliver the 
Barber in Quentin, Dvfnuard — and the quaint humour of 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and the comic spirit of Peveril of 
the Peak — and the fine old English romance of Ivamhoe. 
What a hst of najnes ! What a host of associations ! 
What a thing is human life ! What a power is that of 

' Perhaps tbe fineBt scene in all Uies^ novels, is that whore the 
Dominie meeCs bis pupil, Miss Lucj, the morning after her brother's 
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genius ! What a world of thought and feeling is thnB 
rescued from oblivion! How miiny hours of heartfelt 
satisfaction has our author given to the gay and thought- 
less ! How many sad hearts has he soothed in pain and 
solitude ! It is no wonder that the public repay with 
lengthened applause and gratitude the pleasure they 
receive. He writes a,t, fast aa thev can ital and he does 
not write himself down He is always m the public eye, 
and we do not tire of him His worst is better than any 
other person's 'best. His hoik qrounds (and his later 
works are little else but batk grounds :'apitally made 
out) are more attractive than the principal figures and 
most complicated actions ot other wiiteis His works 
(taken together) are almost like a new eiition of human 
nature. This is indeed to be ■^n authoi ' 

The political bearing of the Seotch Novels has been a 
considerable recommendation to them. They are a relief 
to the mind, rarefied as it has been with modern philo- 
sophy, and heated with ultra- radicalism. At a time 
also, when we bid fair to revive the principles of the 
Stuarts, it is interesting to bring us acquainted with 
their persons and misfortunes. The candour of Sir 
Walter's historic pen levels our bristling prejudices on 
this score, and sees fair play between Roundheads and 
Cavalieis, between Protestant and Papist |He is a 
wiitei reconciling alJ the diversities of human nature to 
the readop He does not enter mto the distinctions of 
hostile sects oi parties but treits of the strength or 
the infirmit-y of the human mmd, of the virtues or 
vices of the hnman breast at, they are to be found 
blended m the whole lace ot mankind Nothing can 
show more handsomely or be more gallantly executed. 
There was •» talk at one time that our anthoi was about 
to take Grny Faux for the subject of one of his novels, 
in order to put a more liberal and humitne construction 
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on the Gunpowder Plot than our " No Popeiy " pre- 
judices have hitherto permitted. 

Sir Walter is a professed darifier of the age from the 
vulgar and still lurking old-English antipathy to Popery 
ftnd Slavery. Through some odd process of servile logic, 
it should seem, that in restoring the claims of the 
Stuarts by the courtesy of romance, the House of Bruns- 
wick are more firmly seated in point of fact, and the 
Bourbons, by collateral reasoning, become legitimate ! 
In any other point of view, we cannot possibly conceive 
how Sir Walter imagines " he has done something to 
revive the declining spirit of loyalty " by these novels. 
Hia loyalty is founded on loould-he treason : he props 
the actual throne by the shadow of rebellion. Does he 
really think of making us ecamonred of the " good old 
times " by the faithful and harrowing portraite he has 
drawn of them ? Would he carry us back to tbe early 
stages of barbarism, of clanship, of the feudal system, 
as " a consummation devoutly to be wished ? " Is he in- 
fatuated enough, or does he so doat and drivel over his 
own slothful and self-willed prejudices, as to believe that 
he will make a single convert to the beauty of Legi- 
timacy, that is, of lawless power and savage bigotry, 
when he himself is obliged to apologize for thfl horrors 
he describes, and even render his descriptions credible 
to the modem reader by referring to the authentic his- 
tory of these delectable times ? ' 

' " And here we cannot bat tliink it necoBsary to offer some better 
proof tban the incidents of an idle tale, to vindicnte the melancholy 
representation of manners wliicb has been jnst laid before the reader. 
It is grievous to think tliat those valiant Barons, to whose stand 
against the crown the liberties of England were indebteij for their 
exislence, should themselves have been snch dreadful oppressors, and 
capable of excesses, contrary not only to the laws of England, but to 
those of nature and humanity. But alas '. we have only to extract 
from the industrious Henry one of those numerous passages which ' 
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He is indeed so besotted as to the moral of his own 
etoiy, that he has even the blindness to go out of his 
■way to have a fling at fiints and dangs (the contemptible 
ingredients, as he wonld have ns belieTe, of a modem 
rabble) at the very time when he is describing a mob of 
the twelfth centnry — a mob (one should thint) after the 
writer's own heart, without one particle of modem phi- 
losophy or revolutionary politics in their composition, 
who were" to a man, to a hair, just what priests, and 
kings, and nobles let them be, and who were collected to 
witness (a spect^icle proper to the times) the burning of 
the lovely Rebecca at a state for a sorceress, because 
she was a Jewess, beautiful and innocent, and the con- 
sequent victim of insane bigotry and nnbridled pro- 
fliga^jy. And it is at this moment (when the heart is 
kindled and bursting with indignation at the revolting 
abiises of self-conatituted power) that Sir Walter stt>ps 
the press to have a sneer at the people, and to put a 
spoke (as he thinks) in the wheel of upstart innovation ! 

he has coUecled from contemporary historians, to prove that iielion 
itself can hardly reach the dark reality of the horrors of the period. 

" The description given by the aalior of the Saxon Chronicle of 
the cmelties exercised in the reign of King Stephen by tJje great 
barons and lords of castles, who were al) Kormans, aK>ri]s a strong 
proof of the encesses of which they were capable when their passions 
were ioflamed. ' They grieTously oppressed the poor people by 
building castles; end when they were hnilt, they filled them with 
nicked men or rather deiils, who aeiied both men and women who 
they imagined had any mooey, lirew them into prison, and put them 
to more cruel tortures than the martyrs ever endured. They suflb- 
caled some in mud, and suspended otliers by the feet, or the head, or 
the thumbs, kindling fires below them. They squeezed the heads of 
some with knotted cords till they pierced their brains, while tbey 
threw others into dungeons swarming with seiT>ents, snakes, and 
toads.' But it would be cruel to put the reader to the pain of 
perusing the remainder of the description." — Hcht^'b Hial,, edit. 
•1805, vol. vii.p. 346. 
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This is what he " calls backing his friends " ; it is thus 
he administera charms and philtres to our love of Legiti- 
macy, makes ua conceive a horror of all reform, civil, 
political or religious, and would fain put down the 
Spijit of the Age. 

The author of Waverley might just as weli get up and 
make a speech at a dinner at Edinburgh, abusing Mr. 
Mac-Adam for his improvements in the roads, on the 
ground that they were nearly impasgable in many places 
" sixty years since ; " or object to Mr. Peel's Police-Bill, 
by insisting that Hounslow-Heath was formerly a scene 
of greater interest and terror to highwaymen and travel- 
lers, and cut a greater figure in the Newgate Calendar 
than it does at present. O Wickliff, Luther, Hampden, 
Sidney, Somers, mistaken Whigs and thoughtless Re- 
formers in religion and politics, and all ye, whether poets 
or philosophers, heroes or sages, inventors of arts or 
sciences, patriots, benefactors of the human race, en- 
lighteners and civilisers of the world, who have (so far) 
reduced opinion to reason and power to law, who are 
the cause that we no longer bum witches and heretics at 
slow fires, that the thumb-screws are no longer applied 
by ghastly, smiling judges, to extort confession of im- 
puted crinies from sufferers for conscience sake ; that 
men are no longer strung up like acorns on trees with- 
out judge or jury, or hunted like wild beasts through 
thickets and glens : who have abated the cruelty of 
priests, the pride of nobles, the divinity of kings in 
former times ; to whom we owe it that we no longer 
wear round otlr necks the collar of Gurth the swineherd 
and of Wamba the jester, that the castles of great 
lords are no longer the dens of banditti, whence they 
issue with fire and sword to lay waste the land : that we 
no longer expire in loathsome dungeons without know- 
ing the cause, or have our right hands struck ofE for 
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radsing them in self -defence against wanton insult, that 
we can sleep without fear of being burnt in our beds, 
or travel without making our wills : that no Amy Eob- 
sarts are thrown down trap-doors by Richard Varneys 
with impunity, that no Red Eeiver of Westbum- 
Flat sets fire to peaceful cottages, that no Claverhonse 
signs cold-blooded death-warrants in sport, that we 
have no Tristan L'Hermite or Petit-Andrfe, crawling 
near us like spiders, a.nd making our flesh creep, and 
our hearts sicicen within na afc every moment of our lives 
— ye, who have produced this change in the face of nature 
and society, return to earth once more, and beg pardon 
of Sir Walter and his patrons, who sigh at not being 
able to undo all that you have done ! 

Leaving this question, there are two other remarks 
which we wished to make on the Novels. The onowas, 
to express our admiration of the good-nature of the 
m.ottos, in which the author has taken occasion to re- 
member and quot« almost every living author (whether 
illustrious or obscure) hut himself — an indirect argu- 
ment in favour of the general opinion as to the source 
from which they spring ; and the other was, to hint our 
astonishment at the innumerable and incessant instances 
of biid and slovenly English in them — more, we believe, 
than in any other works now printed. We should think 
the writer could not possibly read the manuscript after 
he has once written it, or overlook the press. 

If there were a writer, who " bom for the 



And to party gave up what w 

who, from the height of his genius looking abroad into 
nature, and scanning the recesses of the human heart, 
" winked and shut his iipprehension up" to every thought 
or purpose that tended to the future good of mankind — 
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"who, raised by affluence, the reward of snccessfal ia- 
duatry, and by the voice of fame above the want of any 
bat the naost honoarable patronage, stooped to the aa- 
worthy arts of adulation, and abetted the views of the 
great with the pettifogging feelings of the meanest de- 
pendant on office — who, having secured the admiration 
of the public (with the probable reversion of immor- 
tality), showed no respect for himself, for that geniaa 
that had raised him to distinction, for that nature which 
he trampled ander foot— who, amiable, frank, friendly, 
manly m private life, was seized with the dotage of age 
and the fary of a woman the instant polities were con- 
cerned — who r^rved all his caadoar and comprehen- 
siveness of view for history, and vented his littleness, 
piqne, resentment, bigotry and intolerance on his con- 
temporaries — who took the wrong side, and defeaded it 
by unfair meaas — who, the moment his own interest or 
the prejadices of others interfered, seemed to forget all 
that was due to the pride of intellect, to the sense of man 
bood — who, praised, admired by men of all parties alike 
repaid the public liberality by striking a secret and en 
venomed blow at the reputation of every one wl o nas 
not the ready tool of power — who strewed the blime of 
rankling malice and mercenary scorn over the bad ind 
promise of genius, because it was not fostered n the 
hot-bed of corruption, or warped by the trammels f 
servility— who aapported the worst abates of aathjnty 
in the worst spirit — who joined a gang of lesperadoes 
to spread calamay, contempt, infamy wherever they 
wei-e merited by honesty or talent oa a difEereat side — 
wjio officiously undertook to decide pal I c questioas by 
private insinuations, to prop the throne by nicknames 
and the altar by lies — who being (bj common consent) 
the finest, the most humane and accompl si ed wr tei 
of hie age, associated himself with and en ounged the 
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lowest [landers of a venal proo^ ilelnging nauseating 
the publit, mind witL the offal and garbatre of BUlings- 
gite abuse and Tulgai slang showing no lemorse, no 
1 elentmg or eompassioo towards the victims of this 
nefarious and orgmized system of party proscription, 
earned on uniler the nnst. of hteiary cntinam and fair 
diftcnssion, inbtilting the misf ortnnes of some, and tramp- 
hag on the early grave of others — 

" Who woald not grieve if Biicli a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? " • 

Bat we believe there ia no other age or country of the 
world (but ours), in which such geniaa could have been 
so degraded ! 
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LOED BYRON. ^ 

T ORD BTEON and Sir Walter Scott are among 
— ' writers now living ° tlie two, who would carry away 
a majority of enffrages aa the greatest geniuses of the 
age. The former would, perhaps, obtain the preference 
with the fiue gentlemen and ladies (squeamishneas apart), 
the latter with the critics and the vulgar. We shall 
treat of them in the sanie coanection, partly on account 
of their distinguished pre-eminence, and partly because 
they afford a complete contrast to each other. In their 
poetry, in their prose, in their politics, and in their tem- 
pers, no two men can be more unlike. 

If Sir Walter Scott may be thought by some to have 

" Born noiversal heir to all humauity," 
it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such pretension. 
He is, in a striking degree, the creature of hie own will. 

' Hazlitt clearly undervaluea Bjron, as he did Shelley, all hough 
ihe two writers in point of thought and genius are scarcely to be 
compared. It would be ridicnlous to den; tile last intellectual power 
of Byron in his Engliah Bards and Don Juan, Whom have we to 
produce works of siich a calibre at the present time ? But Lamb 
and Hazlitt united in disliking Byron as one who bad siieered at the 
Lake and Cockney schools, and Shelley shared this feeling as the 
intimate associate of the noble poet rather than on account of any- 
thing which he had personaEy done. — Ed. 

'■' This Essay was written just before I^ord Byron's death. [Sir 
Walter died in 1832.} 
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He holds no communion with his kind, but stands alone 
without mate or fellow — 

"Ab if a man were author of himself, 
And owned no otlier kin." 

He is like a solitary peak, all access to which i.s cut off 
not more by eleyation than distance. He is seated on a 
lofty em ne cp cloud c pt or -eflect ng the 1 ht r ys 
of ett ^ u s d n b [.oet cal mo It. rem i is us 
of the tal led T t ns net red to a r do-j eteep pi ying 
on the r P n s p pes and taking up ord niry men 
and th ngs n the r hands w th hiughty nd fterence 
He la es h 9 subject to h mself o tramples on t he 
ne ther toops to no loses h mself n t He x sta not 
by sympathy but b ntp thv He hco ns all th nga 
even 1 m elf Nature must come to h m to t f r her 
p ct e he loe not o to he fehe mu t n&alt h s 
t me h a CO e ence and h s humour and wear a so bre 
or a fantast c garb or b s Lordsh p turns h s 1 ack upon 
her. There ia no ease, no unaffected simplicity of 
manner, no "golden mean." All is strained, or petulant 
in the extreme. His thoughts are sphered and crystal- 
line ; his style " prouder than when blue Iris bends ; " hia 
spirit fiery, impatient, wayward, indefatigable. Instead 
of taking his impressions from without, in entire and 
aJniost unimpaired masses, he moulds them according to 
his own temperament, and heats the materials of his 
imagination in the furnace of his passions. Lord Byron's 
verse glows like a flame, consuming every thing in its 
way ; Sir Walter Scott's glides like a river: clear, gentle, 
harmless. The poetry of the first scorches, that of the 
last scarcely warms. The light of the one proceeds 
from an internal source, ensanguined, sullen, fixed ; the 
other reflects the hnes of Heaven or the face of nature, 
glancing, vivid and various. 

The productions of the Northern Bard have the rust 
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and the freshnesa of antiquity about them ; those of the 
Noble Poet cease to startle from their extrerae ambition 
of noveJtj-, both in style and matter. Sir Walter's 
rhymes are " silly sooth " — 

** And dafly with the innocence of thought, 

Like the old age " — 
his Lordship's Mnse spurns the olden time, Emd skflects all 
the supercilious airs of a modern fine lady and an up- 
start. The object of the one writer is to restore us to 
truth and nature : the otber chiefly thinks how he shall 
display his own power, or vent hia spleen, or astonish 
the reader either by starting new subjects and trains of 
speculation, or by expressing old ones in amore striking 
and emphatic manner than they have been expressed 
before. He cares little what it ie he eays, so that he can 
say it differently from others. This may account for the 
charges of plagiarism which have been repeatedly brought 
against the Noble Poet, If he can borrow an image or 
sentiment from another, and heighten it by an epithet 
or an allusion of greater force and beauty than is to be 
found in the original passage, he thinks he shows hia 
superiority of execution in this in a more marked manner 
than if the first suggestion had been his own. It is not 
the value of the observation itself he is solicitous about ; 
but he wishes to shine by contrast — even nature only 
serves as a foil to set ofi his style. He therefore takes 
the thoughts of others (whether contemporaj-ies or not) 
out of their mouths, and is content to make them hia 
own, to set his stamp upon them, by imparting to them 
a more meretricious gloss, a higher relief, a greater lofti- 
ness of tone, and a characteristic inveteracy of purpose. 
Even in those collateral ornaments of modem style, 
slovenliness, abruptness and eccentricity (as well as in 
terseness and significance), Lord Byron, when he pleases, 
defies competition and surpasses all his contemporaries. 
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Whatever he does, he must do in a more decided and 
daring manner than any one else ; he lonnges with ex- 
travagance, and yawna bo as to alarm the reader ! Self- 
will, pasBiOn, the love of singularity, a disdain of him- 
self and of others (with a conscious sense that this is 
among the ways and means of procuring admiration) 
are the proper categories of his mind : he is a lordly 
writer, is above his own reputation, and condescends to 
the Muses with a scornful grace ! 

Lord Byron, who in his pohticB is a liberal^ in hia 
genius is haughty and aristocratic : Walter Scott, who 
is an aristocrat in principle, is popular in his writings, 
and is (aa it were) equally servile to nature and to 
opinion. The genius of Sir Walter is essentially imita^ 
tive, or " denotes a foregone conclusion :" that of Lord 
Byron is self-dependent or at least requires no aid, is 
governed by no law but the impulses of its own will. 
We confess, however much we may admire independence 
of feeling and erectness of spirit in general or practical 
questions, yet in works of genius we prefer him who 
bows to the authority of nature, who appeals to actual 
objects, to mouldering superstitions, to history, obser- 
vation and tradition, before him who only consults the 
pragmatical and restless workings of his own breast, 
and gives them out as oracles to the world. We like a 
writer (whether poet or prose writer) who takes in (or 
is willing to take in) the range of half the nniverse 
in feeling, character, description, much better than we 
do one who obstinately and invariably shuts himself up 
in the Bastille of his own ruling passions. In short , we had 
rather be Sir Walter Scott (meaning thereby the Author 
of Waverlej) than Lord Byron a hundred times over, 
and for the reason just given, namely, that he casts hia 
descriptions in the mould of nature, ever- varying, never 
tiresome, always interesting and always instructive, in- 
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stead of caeting them constantly in the mould of his 
own indiTidiial impressions. 

He gives us man as he is, or as he was, in almost 
every variety of situation, action and feeling. Lord 
Byron makes man after his own image, woman after hia 
own heart ; the one is a capricions tyrant, the other a 
yielding slave ; he gives ns the misanthrope and the 
volnptnaiy by turns ; and with these two characters, 
burning or melting in their own fireS, ho makes out 
everlasting centos of himself. He hangs the cioud, the 
film of his existence over all outward things, sits in the 
centre of his thonghts, and enjoys dark night, bright day, 
the glitter and the gloom, " in ceil monastic." We see 
the mournful pall, the crucifix, the death's-heads, the 
faded chaplit of flowers, the gleaming tapers, the io- 
nized brow of genius, the wasted form of beauty ; but we 
are still imprisoned in a dungeon ; a curtain intercepts 
our view ; we do not breathe freely the air of nature or 
of our own thoughts. The other admired author draws 
aside the curtain, and the veil of egotism is rent ; and 
he shows ns the crowd of living men and women, the 
endless groups, the landscape back-ground, the cloud 
and the rainbow, and enriches our imaginations and 
relieves one passion by another, and expands and 
lightens reflection, and takes away that tightness at the 
breast which arises from thinking or wishing to think 
that there is nothing in the world out of a man's self ! 

In this point of view, the Author of Waveriey is one 
of the greatest teachers of morality that ever lived, 
by eniancipating the mind from 'petty, narrow, and 
bigoted prejudices ; Lord Byron ie the greatest pam- 
perer of those prejudices, by seeming to think there is 
nothing else worth enpourf^ing but the seeds or the full 
lusuriant growth of dogmatism and self-conceit. In 
reading the Scotch Novels, we never think about the 
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author, except from a, feeling of curiosity respecting our 
unknown benefactor : in reading Lord Byron's works, 
he himself is never absent from our minda. The colonr- 
iug of Lord Byron's style, however rich and dipped 
in Tyrian dyes, ia nevertheless opaque, is in itself an 
object of delight and wonder: Sir Walter Scott's ia 
perfectly transparent. In studying the one, you seeni 
to gaze at the figures cnt in stained glass, which exclude 
the Tiew beyond, and where the pure light of Heaveo is 
only a means of setting off the gorgeousnesa of art r in 
reading the other, you look through a nohle window at 
the clear and varied landscape without. Or to sam up 
the difitinction in one word, Sir Walter Scott is the 
most dramatic writer now living, and Lord Byroa is the 
least so. 

It would be difficult to imagine that t^ie Author of 
Waverley is in the smallest degree a pedant, £is it would 
be hai-d to persuade ourselves that the author of Childe 
Harold and Don Jnan is not a coseomb, though a pro* 
Toking and sublime one. In this decided preference 
given to Sir Walter Scott over Lord Byron, we dis- 
tinctly include the prose-works of the former ; for we 
do not think his poetry alone by any means entitles him 
to that precedence. Sir Walter in his poetry, though 
pleasing and natural, is a comparative trifler : it is in 
his anonymous productions that he has shown himself 
for what he is. 

Intensity is the great and prominent distinction of 
Lord Byron's writings. He seldom gets beyond force of 
style, nor has he produced any regular work or masterly 
whole. He does not prepare any plan beforehand, nor 
revise and retonch what he has written with polished 
accuracy. His only object seems to be to stimulate 
himself and his readers for the moment — to keep both 
alive, to drive away entmi, to substitute a feverish and 
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irritable state of excitement for listle( 
calm enjoyment. For this purpose he pitches on any 
enbject at random, without ntuch thought or delicacy. 
He is only impatient to beg^in, and fakes care to adorn 
and enrich it as he proceeds with " thoughts that breathe 
and words that bum." He composes (as he himself has 
said) whether he is in the bath, in his study, or on 
horseback ; he writes as habitually as others talk or 
think ; and whether we have the inspiration of the Mase 
or not, we always find the spirit of the man of genius 
breathing from his verse. He grapples with his sub- 
ject, and moves, penetrates and animates it by the ' 
electric force of his own feelings. He ia often monoto- 
nous, extravagant, offensive ; but he is never dull or 
tedious, but when he writes prose. 

Lord Byron does not exhibit a new f atu 

raise insignificant objects into import by th 

mantic associations with which he surr d th m b t 
generally (at least) takes common-pl tl u ht nd 
events, and endeavours to express thena n t g ai 3 
statelier Itingaage than others. His p t y t d 1 k 
Martello tower by the side of his enbject. He does not, 
lite Mr. Wordsworth, lift poetry from the ground, or 
create a sentiment out of nothing. He doesnot describe 
a daisy or a periwinkle, but the cedar or the cypress ; 
not " poor men's cottages, but princes' palaces." His 
GJiUde Harold contains a lofty and impassioned review 
of the great events of history, of the mighty objects left 
as wrecks of time ; but he dwells chiefly on what is 
familiar to the mind of every schoOl-boy, has brought 
out few new traits of feeling or thought, and has done 
no more than justice to the reader's preconceptions 
by the sustained force and brilliancy of his style and 
imagery. 

Lord Byron's earlier productions, Lara, the Corsair, 
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&c. were wild and gloomy romances, put into rapid and 
ehinitig verse. They discover the madness of poetry, 
together with the inspiration : sullen, moody, capricione, 
fierce, inexorable ; gloating on beauty, thirsting for 
revenge : hurrying from the extremes of pleasure to pain, 
but with nothing permanent, nothing healthy or natural. 
The gaudy decorations and the morbid sentiments 
remind one of flowers strewed over the face of death ! 
In his Ohilde Harold (as has been just observed) he 
assnm,es a lofty and philosophic tone, and "reasons high 
of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate." He tates 
■ the highest points in the history of the world, and com- 
ments on them from a more commanding eminence. He 
shows us the crumbling monuments of time ; he invokes 
the great names, the mighty spirit of antiquity. The 
universe is changed into a stately mausoleum : in solemn 
measures he chaunts a hymn to fame. Lord Byron has 
strength and elevation enough to fill up the moulds of 
our classical and time-ballowed recollections, and to 
rekindle the earliest aspirations of the mind after great- 
ness and true glory with a pen of fire. The names of 
Tasso, of Ariosto, of Dantfl, of Cincinnatns, of Cfesar, of 
Scipio, lose nothing of their pomp or their lustre in his 
hands, and when he begins and continues a strain of 
panegyric on such subjects, we indeed sit down with 
him to a banquet of rich praise, brooding over imperish- 
able glories, 

"Till Contemplation has her fill." 
Lord Byron seems to cast himself indignantly from 
"this bank and shoal of time," or the frail tottering 
bark that bears up modem reputation, into the hnge 
sea of ancient renown, and to revel there with nntired, 
outspread plume. Even this in him is spleen ; his con- 
tempt of his contemporaries makes him turn back to the 
lustrous past, or project himself forward to the dim 
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future ! Lord Byron's tragedies, Faliero} Sardama- 
•palws,^ &c, are not equal to his otter works. They want 
the essence of the drama. They abound in speeches and 
descriptions, such as he himself might make cither to 
himself or others, lolling on his couch of a morning, but 
do not carry the reader out of the poet's mind to the 
scenes and events recorded. They have neither action, 
character, nor interest, but are a sort of gossamer trage- 
dies, spun out and glittering, and spreading a flimsy 
veil over the face of nature. Tet he spins them on. Of 
all that he has done in this way the Heaven and: Earth 
(the same subject as Mr. Moore's Loves of the Angels) is 
the best. We prefer it even to Mimfred. Mimfred is'' 
merely himself with a fancy-drapery on. But, in the 
dramatic fragment published in the Liberal, the space 
between Heaven and earth, the stage on which his cha- 
racters have to pass to and fro, seems to fill his Lord- 
ship's imagination ; and the Deluge, which he has so ' 
finely described, may be said to have drowned all his 
own idle humours. 

We must say we think little of our author's turn for ' 
satire. His " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers '< 
is dogmatical and insolent, but without refinement or\ 
point. He calls people names, and tries to transfix a ■ 
character with an epithet, which does not stick, because 
it has no other foundation than his own petulance and 
spite ; or he endeavours to degrade by alluding to some 
■circumstance of external situation. He says of Mr. 
Wordsworth's poetry, that "it is his aversion." That 
may be ; but whose fault is it ? This is the satire of a 

' " Don Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 

My Leipsic, and my Mont St. Jean seems Caio." 

Don Juan, Canto XI. 
' Hazlitt bad had a paper on Sardanapalns in the Edinburgli 
B*view foi- 18i2.— Ed, 
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ford, ivho is isccastomed to have all bis wliimK or dis- 
likes tiiken for gospel, and who cannot be at the paiijs 
to do more than signify his contempt or displeasure. If 
a great miiu meets with a rebufE which he does not like, 
he turns on his heel, and this passes for a repai'tee. 
The Noble Author saya of a celebrated barrister and 
critic, that he Wits " bom in a gairet sixteen stories 
high." ^ The insinuation is not. true, or, if it were, it is 
low. The allusion degrades the person who makes it, 
not him to whom it is appUed. This is also the satire 
of a person of birth and quality, who measures all merit 
by external rank, that is, by his own stand:ird. So his 
Lordship, in a " Letter to the Editor of my Grand- 
mother's Review," addresses him fifty times as " my 
dear Robarts ; " nor is there any other wit in the article. 
This is surely a mere assumption of superiority from his 
Lordship's rank, and is the sort of quizzing he might use 
to a person who came to hire himself as a valet to hint at 
Long's. The waiters might laugh ; the pnblic will not. 
In like manner, in the controversy about Pope, he claps 
Mr. Bowles on the back with a coarse facetious famili- 
arity, as if he were his chaplain whom he had invited to 
dine with him, or was about to present to a benefice. 
The reverend divine might submit to the obligation ; 
but he has no occasion to subscribe to the jest. If it is 
a jest that ilr. Bowles should he a parson and Lord 
Byron a peer, the world knew this before ; there was no 
need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The Don Juan indeed has great power ; but its power 
^ JefflrBj is the person lo whom Byron refers. But the passage 

■■ The TolboMh felt defrauded of his charms, 
If Jeffrey died except within her arms : 
Nay last, not least, on that portentous loorn. 
The sixteenth story, where himself was born. 
His patrimonial garret, fell to ground " — En. 
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is owing to the force of the serious writing, and to the 
contrast between that and the flashy passages with which 
it is interlarded. From the enblime to the ridicolona 
there is but one step. Ton langh and are surprised tJiat 
any one shonld turn round and travedie himself : the 
drollery is in the utter discontinuity of ideas and feel-.^^^ 
ings.. He makes virtue serve as a foil to vice ; dandy- ) 
ism is (for want of any other) a variety of genius. A ' 
classical intoxication is followed by the splashing of 
aodawater, by frothy effusions of ordinary bile. After 
the lightning and the hurricane, we are introduced to 
the interior of the cabin and the contents of the wash- 
hand basins. The solemn hero of tragedy plays Scrub 
in the farce.' This is " very tolerable and not to be 
endured." 

The noble Lord is almost the only writer who has 
prostituted his talents in this way. He hallows in order 
to desecrate, takes a pleasure in defacing the imi^s of 
beauty his hands have wrought, and raises our hopes 
and onr belief in goodness to Heaven only to dash them 
to the earth again, and break them in pieces the more 
effectually from the very height they have fallen. Our 
enthusiasm for genius or virtue is thus turned into a 
jest by the very person who has kindled it, and who thus 
fatally quenches the spark of both. It is not that Lord 
Byron is sometines serious and sometimes trifling, some- 
times profligate and sometimes mora! ; but when he is 
most serious and most moral, he is only preparing to 
mortify the unsuspecting reader by putting a pitiful 
Jwax upon Mm. This is a most unaccountable anomaly. 
It is as if the eagle were to build ite eyry in a common 
sewer, or the owl were seen soaring to the mid-day sun. 

' Or ratbec in Fiirqabiir'a coniedjr of the Bsimx Stratagem. — Ed. 
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Such a sight might make one laugh, but one would not 
wish or expect it to occur more than once ! ' 

In faet, Lord Bjron is the spoiled child of fame aa 
well as fortune. He has taken a surfeit of popularity, 
and is not contented to delight, unless he can shock, the 
public. He would force them to admire in spite of 
decency and common sense ; he would have them read 
what thej would read in no one but himself, orhe would 
not give a rush for their applause. He is to be " a 
chartered libertine," from whom insults are favours, 
whose contempt is to be a new incentive to admiration. 
His Lordship is hard to please : he is equally averse to 
notice or neglect, enraged at censure and scorning praise. 
He tries the patience of the town to the very ntmost, 
and when they show signs of weariness or disgust, 
threatens to discard them. He says he Trill write on, 
whether he is read or not. He would never write another 
page, if it were not to court popular appiause, or to 
affect a superiority over it. In this respect also, Lord 
Byron presents a striking contrast to Sir Walter Scott, 
The latter takes what part of the public favoar falls to 
his share, without grumbling (to be sure, he has no 
reason to complain) ; the former is always quarrelling 
with the world about his ■modimmoi applanse, the spoUa 
opvma of vanity, and ongracioualy throwing the offer- 
ings of incense heaped on his shrine back in the faces of 

-^ Again, there is no taint in the writings of the Author 

. of Waverley ; all is fair and natural and ahove-hoard ; 

he never outrages the public mind. He introduces no 

anomalous character, broaches no staggering opinion. 

If he goes back to old prejudices and superstitions as a 

' This censure applies to tlie first Cantos of DoB JojB much more 
than to tbe last. It lias twen called aTsiSTRxu Sbi»di in rhyme i 
it is rather a poem written about itself. 
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relief to the modem reader, while Lord Byron floats on 
swelling paradoses — 

" Like proud seas under him ; " 
if the one defers too mnch to the spirit of antiquity, the 
other panders to the spirit of the age, goes to the very 
edge of extreme and licentious speculation, and breaks 
his neck over it. Grossnesa and levity are the play- 
things of his pen. It is a ludicrous circumstance that 
he should have dedicated his Gain to the worthy Baro- 
net ! ^ Did the latter ever acknowledge the obligation ? 
We are not nice, not very nice ; but we do not particu- 
larly approve those subjects that shine chiefly from their 
rottenness ; nor do we wish to see the Muses dreet out 
in the flounces of a false or questionable philosophy, 
like Portia and Iferissa in the garb of Doctors of Law. 
iWe like metaphysics as well as Lord Byron ; but not to 
see them making flowery speeches, nor dancing a m.ea- 
sure in the fetters of verse. We have as good as hinted, 
that his Lordship's poetry consists mostly of a tissue of 
superb common-places ; even his paradoxes are comrnon- 
plaee. They are familiar in the schools : they are only 
new and striking in his dramas and stanzas by being 
out of place. In a word, we think that poetry moves 
best within the circle of nature and received opinion : 
speculative theory and subtle casuistry are forbidden 
ground to it. 

But Lord Byron often wanders into this gronnd.,^ 
wantonly, wilfully, and unwarrantably. The only apology j 
we can conceive for the spirit of some of Lord Byron's | 
writings, is the spirit of sonie of those opposed to him. I 
They would provoke a man to write any thing. " Far- 
thest from them is best." The extravagance and license of 
the one seems a proper antidote to the bigotry and nar- 
' Scott. 
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rowness of the other. The first Vision of Judgment was 
a aet-ofE to the second, though 

" None but itself couid be it9 parallel." 

Perhaps the chief cause of most of Lord Byron's errors 
is, that he is that anomaly in letters and in society, 
a NotJfi Sjet. It is a double privilege, almost too much 
for hnmanity. Ha-iiasjJl.the piiSe oFBrrfli and genius. 
The strength of his imagination leads hini to indulge in 
fantastic opinions; the elevaiii6n"6rfiis ranfc-sets cen- 
sure at defiance. He becomes a parngMied-jegotist. He 
has a seat in the House of Lords, a niche in the Temple 
of Fame. Every-day m,ortaIs, opinions, things are not 
good enough for him to touch or think of. A mere 
nobleman is, in his estimation, but " the tenth transmitter 
of a foolish face :" a mere man of genius is no better 
than a worm. His Muse is aiso a lady of quality. The 
people are not polite enough for him ; the Court is 
not sufficiently inteliectual. He hates the one and 
despises the other. By hating and despising others, he 
does not learn to be satisfied with himself. A fastidious 
m.an soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there is 
nobody but ourselves to come np to our idea of fancied 
perfection, we easily get tired of our idol. 

When a man is tired of what he is, by a natural perver- 
eity he sets up for what he is not. If he is a poet, he 
pretends to be a metaphysician : if he is a patrician in 
rank and feeling, he would fain be one of the people. 
J_ His ruling motive is not the love of the people, but of 
' distinction : not of truth, hot of singularity. He patron- 
izes men of letters out of vanity, and deserts them 
from caprice or from the advice of friends. He em- 
barks in an obnoxious publication ' to provoke censure, 
and leaves it to shift for itself for tear of scandal. We 

' 7%e Liberal, 2 vols. Svo, 1824.— En, 
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do not like Sir Walter's gratuitous servility : we like 
Lord Byron's preposterous liberalism little better. He 
may afiecl the" principles of equality, bnt he reenmes Ms 
privilege of peer^e, upon occasion. His Lordship has 
made great ofEers of service to the Grreeks — money and 
horses. He is at present in Cephalonia, waiting the 



We had written thus far when news came of the death 
of Lord Byron,' and put an end at once to a strain of 
somewhat peevish invective, which was intended to meet 
his eye, not to insult his memory. Had we known that 
we were writing his epitaph, we must have done it with 
a different feeling. As it ia, we think it better and more 
like himself, to let what we had written stand, than to 
take up our leaden shafts, and try to melt them into 
" tears of sensibility," or mould them into doll praise and 
an affected show of candour. We were not silent during 
the author's life-time, either for his reproof or encourage- 
ment (such as we could give, and he did not disdain to 
aeceptj nor can we now turn undertakers' men to fix 
the glittering plate upon his coffin, or fall into the pro- 
cession of popular woe. Death cancels every thing bnt 
trath, aad strips a. man of every thing but genius and 
virtue. It is a sort of natural canonization. It makes the 
meanest of us sacred ; it installs the poet in his immor- 
tality, and lifte him to the skies. Death is the great 
assayer of the sterling ore of talent. At his touch the 
drossy particles fail off : the irritable, the personal, the 
gross, and mingle with the dust — the finer and more 
ethereal part mounts with the winged spirit to watch 
over our latest memory, and p)X)tect our bones from 
insnlt. We consign the least worthy qualities to oblivion, 
' On the lath April, 1824. 
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and cherish the nobler and imperishablfi nature with 
double pride and fondness. 

Nothing conld show the real superiority of genius in 
a more striking point of view than the idle contests and 
the public indifference about the place of Lord Byron's 
interment, whether in Westminster Abbey or his own 
family vault. A king must have a coronation— a noble- 
man a funeral- procession. The man is nothing without 
the pageant. The poet's cemetery is the human mind, 
in which he BOWS the seeds of never-ending thought — 
his monument is to be found in his works : 

" Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven ; 

No pyramids set off his memory. 

But the eternal substance of his greatness." 

Lord Byron is dead : he also died a martyr to his zeal 
in the cause of freedom, for the last, best hopes of man. 
Let that be his excuse and his epitaph ! 
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MR. SOUTHET. 

■jV/T R. SOUTHET, as we formerly remember to have 
seen him, had a hectic flush npon his cheek, a 
roving fire in his eye, a falcon glance, a look at once 
aspiring and dejected. It was the look that had been 
impreBsed upon his face by the events that marked the 
outset of his life. It was the dawn of Liberty that still 
tinged his cheek, a smile betwixt hope and sadness that 
still played upon his quivering lip. Mr. Southey's mind 
is essentially sanguine, even to over-weeningness. It is 
prophetic of good; it cordially embraces it; it casts a 
longing, lingering look after it, even when it is gone for 
ever. He cannot bear to give up the thought of happi- 
ness, his confidence in his fellow-man, when all else 
despair. It is the very element, " where he must live 
or have no life at all." While he supposed it possible 
that a better form of society could be introduced than 
any that had hitherto existed, while the light of the 
French Revolution beamed into his soul (and long after, ' 
it was seen reflected on his brow, like the tight of setting 
suns on the peak of some high mountain, or lonely range 
of clouds, floating in purer ether I) — while he had this 
hope, this faith in man left, he cherished it with child-like 
simplicity, he clung to it with the fondness of a lover. He 
was an enthusiast, a fanatic, a leveller ; he stuck at 
nothing that he thought would banish all pain and 
misery from the world ; in his impatience of the smallest 
error or injustice, he would have sacrificed himself and 
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the esistiiig generation {a holocaust) to his devotion to 
the right canse. Bnt when he once believed after many 
staggering doubts and painful struggles, that this was 
no longer possible, when his chimeras and golden dreams 
of human perfectibility vanished from him, be turned 
suddenly round, and maintained that " whatever is, is 
right." 

Mr. Soutbey has not fortitude of mind, has not 
patience to think that evil is inseparable from the nature 
of things. His irritable sense rejects the alternative 
altogether, as a weak stomach rejects the food that is 
distasteful to it. He hopes on against hope : he believes 
in all unbelief. He must either repose on actual or on 
imaginary good. He missed his way in Utopia: he has 
., found it at Old Sarum— 

" His generous ardour no cold medium knows : " 

r his eagerness admits of no doubt or delay. He is ever 
in extremes, and ever in the wrong ! 

The reason is, that not truth, but self-opinion is the 
' ruling principle of Mr. Southey's mind. The charm of 
novelty, the applause of the multitnde, the sanction of 
power, the venerableness of antiquity ; pique, resent- 
ment, the spirit of contradiction, have a good deal to do 
with his preferences. His inquiries are partial and 
hasty, his conclusions raw and unconcocted, and with a 
considerable infusion of whim and humour and amonkish 
spleen. His opinions are like certain wines, warm and 
generous when new ; bnt they will not keep, and soon 
turn flat or sour, for want of a stronger spirit of the 
understanding to give a body to them. He wooed 
. Liberty as a youthful lover, but it was perhaps more as 
"f a mistress than a bride ; and he has since wedded with an 
elderly and not very reputable lady, caOed Legitimacy, 
A tvilful Tnan, according to the Scotch proverb, must have 
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his way. If it were the cause to which he waa sincerely 
attached, he would adhere to it through good report and 
evil report ; but it is himself to whom he does homage, 
and would have others do so ; and he therefore changes i 
sidea, rather than submit to apparent defeat or tempo- ' 
rary mortification. Abstract principle has no rule hut 
the understood distinction betweeo right and wrong ; 
the indulgence of vanity, of caprice, or prejudice is regn- 
lated by the convenience or bias of the moment. The 
temperament of our politician's mind is poetical, 
philosophical. He is more the creature of impulse, t 
he is of reflection. He invents the unreal ; he em 
liahes the false with the glosses of fancy, but pays little" 
attention to "the worda of truth and soberness." |His 
impressions are accidental, immediate, personal, instead 
of being permanent and nniversal. Of all mortals he 
is surely the most impatient of contradiction, even when 
he ha-s completely turned the tables on himself. Is not 
this very inconsistency the reason ? Is he not tenacious 
of his opinions, in proportion as they are brittle and 
hastily formed ? Is he not jealous of the grounds of his 
belief, because he fears they will not hear inspection, or 
is conscious he has shifted them ? Does he not confine 
others to the strict line of orthodoxy, because he has him- 
self taken every liberty ? la he not afraid to look to 
the right or the left, lest he should see the ghosts of hia 
former extravagances staring him in the face ? Does 
he not refuse to tolerate the smallest shade of difEereace 
in others, because he feels that he wants the utmost 
latitude of construction for differing so widely from 
himself ? Is he not captious, dogmatical, petulant in 
delivering his sentiments, according aa be has been in- 
consistent, rash, and fanciful in adopting them ? He 
maintains that there can be no possible ground for dif- 
fering from him, because he looks only at his own side 
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of the qneation ! He seta ap his own favourite notions 
as the standard of reasoD aad honesty, because he has 
changed from one extreme to another ! He treats his 
opponents with contempt, because he is himself afraid 
of meeting with disrespect ! He says that " a Reformer 
iaa worse character than a housebreaker," in order to 
stifle the recollection that he himself once was one [ 

We must say that " we relish Mr. Southej more in 
the Reformer" than in his lately acquired, bnt by no 
means natural or becoming character of poet-laureat 
and courtier. He may rest assured that a garland of 
wild flowers anita him better than the laureat- wreath : 
that his pastoral odes and popular inscriptions were 
far more adapted to his genius than his presentation- 
poems. He is nothing akin to birth-day suits and 
drawing-room fopperiea. " He is nothing if not fan- 
tastical." In his figure, in his mOTOments, in his senti- 
ments, he is sharp and angular, quaint and eccentric. 
Mr. Southey is not of the court, courtly. ■ Every thing 
,/ of him and about him is from the people. He is not 
■' classical : he is not legitimate. He is not a man cast in 
the mould of other men's opinions : he is not shaped on 
any model : he bows to no authority r he yields only to 
his own wayward peculiarities. He is wild, irregular, 
singular, extreme. He is no formalist, not he 1 All is 
crude and chaotic, self-opinionated, vain. He wants 
proportion, keeping, system, standard rules. He is not 
t&'es et rot-oMdus. Mr. Southey walks with his chin erect 
through the streete of London, and with an umbrella 
sticking ont under his arm, in the finest weather. He 
has not sacrificed to the Graces, nor studied decorum. 
With himevery thing is projecting, starting from its place, 
an episode, a digression, a poetic license. He does not 
move in any given orbit, but, like a falling star, shoots 
from his sphere. He is pragmatical, restless, unfixed, 
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full of experimente, beginning every thing a-new, wiser 
than his betters, judging for himself, dictating to others. 
He is decidedly revolvMonary. He may have given up 
the reform of the State : but depend upon it, he haa 
som.e other hobby of the same kind. 

Does he not dedicata to his present Majesty that ex- 
traordinary poem on the death of his father, called The 
Vinon of Judgment, as a specimen of what might be done 
in English hexameters ? In a court-poem all should be 
trite and on an approved model. Hem.ight as well have 
presented himself at the lev6e in a fancy or masquerade 
dress. Mr. Southey was not to try conclimons with 
Majesty — still less on such an occasion. The extreme 
freedoms with departed greatness, the party-petulance 
carried to the Throne of Grace, the unchecked indnlgence 
of private humour, the assumption of infallibility and 
even of the voice of Heaven in this poem, are pointed 
instances of what we have said. They show the singular 
state o£ over-excitement of Mr. Southey's mind, and the 
force of old habits of independent and unbridled think- 
ing, which cannot be kept down even in addressing his 
Sovereign ! Look at Mr. Southey's larger poems, his 
Kehama, hia Tkaiaha, his Madoc, his Roderic. 

Who will deny the spirit, the scope, the splendid 
imagery, the hurried and startling interest that pervades 
them? Who will say that they are not sustained on 
fictions wilder than his own &lendoveer, that they are not 
the daring creations of a mind curbed by no law, tamed 
by no fear r that they are not rather like the trances 
than the waking dreams of genius, that they are not the 
verj- paradoxes of poetry ? All this is very well, very 
intelligible, and very harmless, if we regard the rank 
excrescences of Mr. Southey's poetry, like the red and"^ 
blue flowers in com, as the unweeded growth of a luxu- ! ■ 
riant and wandering fancy ; or if we allow the yeasty- 
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woriiings of an ardent spirit to ferment and boil over — 
tlie variety, the Ijoldness, tlie lively stimuius given to 
the mind may then atone for the violation of rulea Emd 
the ofEencea to bed-rid authority ; but not if our poetic 
libertine sets up for a law-giver and judge, or an appre- 
hender of vagrants in the regions either of taste or 
op n on Our motley o-entlemin dese ves the strait- 
stooat f he s for ett ng thera n the stocks of 
ser 1 1 J or o lemn nt, them to the p Ilo v for a. new 
mode of hyne or reason Or f i compiser of sacred 
Drama on lass c models or a translator of an old 
Lat n author (that n 11 hardlj I ea translation) or a 
V mi er up of vap d e ntos and Odes set to music, were 
to tu pander to presc ipt n and palliater of every 
1 11 nc r cljle >u e t would no be much to be 
wondered at or even reg etted 

But in Mr feouthey t was lamentable falling- off. 
It s ndeed to be depi red t s a sta n n genius, a 
1: i w to h man ty that the authoi of Jo n / J-ro— that 
work n wl h the love ot L berty exhaled like the 
1 re th ot sj r ng— m 1 1 balmy heaven bo ■n, — that is 
full of tears aiid virgin-aighe and yearnings of affection 
after truth and good, gashing warm and crimson from 
the heaa^y, should ever after turn to folly, or become the 
advocate of a rotten cause. After giving up his heart 
to that subject, he ought not (whatever others might 
do) ever to have set his foot within the threshold of a 
court He might be sure that he would not gain for- 
giveness or favour by it, nor obtain a single cordial 
smde from greatness. All that Mr. Sonthey is or that 
he does beat, is independent, spontaneous, free as the 
vital air he draws When he affects the courtier or the 
sophist, he ife. obliged to put a constraint upon himself, 
to hold hiB bieath he loses his genius, and offers a vio- 
lence to his nature His characteristic faults are the 
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excess of a lively, unguarded temperament : — oh ! let 
them not degenerate into cold-blooded, heartless vices ! 
If we speak or have ever spoken of Mr. Southey with 
severity, it is with " the malice of old friends," for we 
connt ourselves among his sincerest and heartiest well- 
wishers. But while he himself is anomalous, incalcu- 
lable, eccentric, from youth to age {the Wat Tyler and 
the Vision of Jvdgment are the Alpha and Omega of his 
disjointed career) : full of sallies of humour, of ebullitions 
of spleen, making jets-d'eaux, cascades, fountains, and 
waterworks of his idle opinions, he would shut up the 
wits of others in leaden cisterns, to stagnate and corrupt, 
or bury them, under ground — 

■' Far from the sun and summer gale ! " 
He would suppress the freedom of wit and humour, of 
which he has set the example, and claim a privilege for 
playing antics. He would introduce an uniformity of 
intellectual weights and measures, of irregular metres 
and settled opinions, and enforce it with a high hand. 

This has been judged hard by some, and has brought 
down a severity of recrimination, perhaps disproportioned 
to the injury done. "Because he is virtuous," (it has 
been asked,) " are there to be no more cakes and ale ? " 
Because he is loyal, are we to take all our notions from 
the Quarterly Review t Becanse he is orthodox, are we to 
do nothing but read the "Book of the Church ? We declare 
we think his former poetical scepticism was not only 
m.ore aniiabie, but had more the spirit of religion in it, 
implied a more heartfelt trast in nature and providence 
than his present bigotry. We are at the same time free 
to declare that we think his articles in the Qua/rterhj 
itetitew, notwithstanding their virulence and the talent 
they display, have a tendency to qualify its most per- 
nicious effects. They have redeeming traits in them. 
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"A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump;" and the 
spirit of humanity (thanks to Mr. Southey) is not quite 
expelled from the Quarterly Eeview. At the comer of 
his pen, " there hangs a vapourous drop profound " of 
independence and liberality, which falls upon its pages, 
and oozes out through the pores of the public mind. 
There is a fortunate difference between writers whose 
hearts are naturally callous to truth, and whose under- 
standings are hermetically sealed against all impressions 
but those of self-interest, and a man like Mr. Southey. 
Once a philanthropist and always a pMlanthropid. No 
man can entirely baulk his nature ; it breaks out in 
spite of him . In all those questions, where the spirit of 
contradiction does not interfere, on which he is not sore 
from old bruises, or sick from the extravagance of 
youthful intoxication, as from a last night's debauch, 
our laureate is still bold, free, candid, open to con- 
, Tiction, a reformist without knowing it. He does not 
advocate the slave-trade, he doea not arm Mr. Malthus'a 
revolting ratios with his authority, he does not strain 
hard to deluge Ireland with blood. On such points, 
where humanity has not becoraie obnoxions, where 
liberty has not passed into a by- word, Mr. Southey is 
1 still liberal and humane. The elasticity of his spirit is 
unbroken : the bow recoils to its old position. He still 
stands convicted of his early passion for inquiry and im- 
provement. He was not regularly articled as a govern- 
ment-tool ! 

Perhaps the most pleasing and striking of all Mr. 
Southey's poems are not his triumphant taunts hurled 
against oppression, are not his glowing efFusions to 
Liberty, but those in which, with a mild melancholy, he 
seems conscious of his own infirmities of temper, and to 
feel a wish to correct by thought and time the precocity 
and sharpness of his disposition. May the quaint but 
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affecting aspiration expressed in one of these be fulfilled, 
that, as he mellows into maturer age, all such asperities 
may wear off, and he himself become 

L ke the high leares upon the holly tree 

Mr Sonthey s prjse style can scarcely be too much\ 
priised It is pliin clear pointed familiar perfectly > 
modern in its textnre bnt with a grive and Bparkling 
^dmistnre of ar hxi'tms in its ornaments and occisional 
phraseology He is the bet-t anl most natural prose 
writer of auj poet of the day we me in that he is far 
better than Loi d Byron Mr Woidsworth oi Mr Cole 
ndge, for instance. The manner is perhaps superior to 
the matter — that is, in his Essays and Reviews. There 
is rather a want of originality and even of impetus : but 
there is no want of playful or biting satire, of ingenuity, 
of caaniatry, of learning and of information. He ia 
"full of wise saws and modern" (as well as ancient) 
"inatances." Mr. Sonthey may not always convince 
his opponents ; but he seldom fails to stagger, never to 
gall them. In a word, we may descri|pe his style by 
saying that it has not the body or thickness of port wine, 
but ia like clear sherry with kernels of old authors 
thrown into it ! 

He also excels as an historian and prose translator. 
His histories abound in information, and exhibit proofs 
of the niost indefatigable patience and industry. By no 
nncoramoo process of the mind, Mr. Sonthey seems willing 
to steady the extreme levity of his opinions and feelings 
by an appeal to facts. His translations of the Spaniah 
and French romances are also executed con amore, and 
with the literal fidelity and care of a mere linguist. That 
of the Cid, in particular, is a masterpiece. Not a word 
conid be altered for the better in the old scriptural style 
which it adopts in conformity to the original. It is no 
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less interesting in itself, or as a record of high and 
cbivalrons feelings and manners, ttan it is worthy of 
pemaal as a literary curiosity. 

Mr. Soathej's conversation has a little resemhlance to 
a conirQon-place book, his habitual deportment to a piece 
of clock-work. He is not remarkabie either as a reasoner 
or an observer; but he is quick, unaffected, replete with 
anecdote, various and retentive in his reading, and exceed- 
ingly happy in his play upon words, as most scholars are 
who give their minds this sportive turn. We have chiefly 
seen Mr. Sonthey in company where few people appear 
to advantage, we mean in that of Mr. Coleridge. He 
has not certainly the same range of speculation, nor the 
same flow of sounding words; hut he makes ap by the 
details of knowledge and by a scrupulous correctness of 
statement for what he wants in originaUty of thought 
or impetuous declamation. The tones of Mr. Cole- 
ridge's voice are eloquence : those of Mr. Southey are 
meagre, shrill, and dry. Mr. Coleridge's forte is conver- 
sation, andhe is conscious of this : Mr, Southey evidently 
considers writing as his stronghold, and if gravelled in 
an argument, or at a loss for an explanation, refers to 
something he has written on the subject, or brings out 
his port-folio, doubled down in dog-eai«, in confirmation 
of some fact.' 

He is scholastic and professional in his ideas. He 
sets more value on what he writes than on what he 
says ■ he is perhaps prouder of hii library than of his 

' It IS perhaps fair to Suuthey 1o suggest that mo&l; men, who de- 
voli; themselves to Ihe tui.iimulatioii ot stattered facts un a great 
Tanety of subjects, seldom cetam vivid or correct imprtBsmns of all 
the matters which have passed through their mindB, End been 
brought to bear on what was iininediatelj before them, or been 
committed to memorandmo books — the [ort folios of the text It is 
not as iviib the pure tbinker or student. New subjects are apt t« 
push out the old.— En. 
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own prodactioos — themselves a library! He is more 
simple itt his mannevB than his friend Mr. Coleridge, 
bnt at the same time less cordial or conciliating. He 
is less vain, or hae lesa' hope of pleasing, and therefore 
lays himself lesa out to please. There is an air of con- 
descension in his civility. With a tall, loose figure, a 
peaked austerity of conntenance, and no inclination to 
emfconpomt, you would say he has something puritanical, 
something ascetic in his appearance. He stnswers to 
Mandeville's description of Addison, " a parson in a tye- 
wig." He is not a boon companion, nor does he indulge 
in the pleasures of the table, nor in any other vice ; nor 
are we aware that Mr. Sonthey is chargeable with any 
hnman frailty but want of charity ! Having fewer errors 
to plead guilty to, he is less lenient to those of others. 
(He was born an ^e too late. Had he lived a century 
Or two a.go, he would have been a happy as well as 
blameless character. But the distraction of the time 
has unsettled him, and the multiplicity of his preten- 
sions have jostled with each other. No man in our day 
(at least no man of genius) has led so uniformly and 
entirely the life of a scholar from boyhood to the pre- 
sent hoar, devoting himself to learning with the enthu- 
siasm of an early love, with the severity and constancy 
of a religious vow ; and well would it have been for him 
if he had confined himself to this, and not undertajcen 
to pull down or to patch up the State ! However 
irregular in his opinions, Mr. Sonthey is constant, un- 
remitting, mechanical in his studies and the performance 
of his duties. There is nothing Pindaric or Shandean 
here. In all the relations and charities of private life, 
he is correct, exemplary, generous, just. We never heard 
a single impropriety laid to his charge ; and if he has 
many enemies, few men can boast mi 
stauncher friends. 
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The variety and piquancy of hia wri tings form a strik- 
ing contraat to the mode in which they are prodnced. 
He rises early, and writes or reads till breakfast-time. 
He writes or reads after breatfast till dinner, after din- 
ner till tea, and from t«a till bed-time — 



on Derwent's banks, beneath the foot of Skiddaw. Study 
serves him for business, exercise, recreation. He passes 
from verse to prose, from history to poetry, from reading 
to writing, by a stop-watch. He writes a fair hand 
without blots, sitting npright in his chair leaves off 
when he comes to the bottom of the page, and changes 
the subject for another, as opposite as the Antipodes. 
His mind is after all rather the recipient and transmitter 
of knowledge, than the originator of it. He has hardly 
grasp of thought enough to arrive at any great leading 
tmth. His passions do not amonnt to more than 
irritability. With some gall in his pen and coldness in 
his manner, he has a great deal of kindness in his heart. 
Rash in his opinions, he is steady in his attachments, 
and is a man, in many particulars admirable, 
s political inconsistency alone e: 
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MR. WOEDSWORTH. 

"jVyTR. WORDSWORTH'S genina is a pare emana- 
^ ^ tion of the Spirit of tbe Age. Had he lived in X 
any other period of the world, he would never have been 
heard of. As it is, he has some difficulty to contend with 
the hebetude of his intellect and the roeinaess of his "^ 
subject. With him " lowliness is young ambition's 
ladder : " but he finds it a toil to clim,b m this way the 
steep of Fame. His homely Muse can hardly raise her 
wing from the ground, nor spread hei hidden glories to 
the sun.- He has "no figures nor no fantasies, which 
bnsy passion draws in the brains of men:" neither the 
gorgeous machinery of mythologic lore, nor the. splendid 
colours of poetic diction. His style is vernacular : he -f 
delivers household truths. He sees nothing loftier than^, 
haraan hopes, nothing deeper than, the human heart. V 
This he probes, this he tampers with, this he poises, 
with all its incalculable weight of thought and feeling, 
in his hands, and at the same time calms the throbbing 
pulses of his own heart by keeping his eye ever fised 
on tbe face of nature. If he can make the life-bEood 
flow from the wounded breast, this is the living colour- 
inar with which he paints his verse : if he can assuage 
the pain or close up the wound with the balm of solitary 
musing, or the healing power of plants and herbs and 
" skyey influences," this is the sole triumph of his art. 
He tajces the simplest elements of nature and of the 
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hnman mind, the mere abstract conditions inseparable 
from our being, and tries to compound a new system of 
poetry from them ; and [Le] has perhaps succeeded aa 
well as any one could. " Nihil hwnhcvni a tite altemttn, 
pato " is the motto of his works. He thinks nothing 
low or indifferent of which this can be affirmed ; every 
thing that professes to be more than this, that ia not an 
absolute essence of truth and feeling, he holds to be 
vitiated, false and spurious. In a word, bis poetry ia 
founded on setting up an opposition (and pushing it to 
the utmost length) between* the natural and the arti- 
ficial, between the spirit of humanity and the spirit of 
fashion and of the world. 

It is one of the innovations of the time. It partakes 
of, and is carried along with, the roTolutionary move- 
ment of our age ; the political changes of the day were 
the mode! on which he formed and conducted bis 
poetical experiments. His Muse (it cannot be denied, 
and without this we cannot explain its character at all) 
f is a levelling one. It proceeds on a principle of equality, 
and strives to reduce all things to the sanae standard. 
It is distinguished by a proud humility. It relies 
upon its own resources, and disdains external show and 
relief. It takes the commonest events and objects, ae a 
test to prove that nature is always interesting from its 
.inherent truth and beauty, without any of the orna- 
ments of dress or pomp of circumstances to set it off. 
Hence the unaccountable mixture of seeming simplicity 
and real abstruseness in the Lyrical Ballads. Fools have 
laughed at, wise men scarcely understand, them. He 
takes a subject or a story merely as pegs or loops to 
hang thought and feeling on ; the incidents are trifling, 
in proportion to his contenipt for imposing appearances ; 
the reflections are profound, according to the gravity 
and aspiring pretensions of his mind. 
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His popular, tDartificial style gets rid (at a blow) 
of all the trappings of Torae, of all the high places of 
poetry : " the cloud-capt towers, the solemn temples, 
the gorgeous palaces," are swept to the ground, and 
" like the baseless fabric of a -vision, leave not a wreck «-«*'^ 
behind," All the traditions of learning, all the super- 
stitions of age, are obliterated and effaced. We begin 
de novo on a tabula rasa of poetry. The pnrple pall, the 
nodding plume of tragedy are exploded as mere panto- 
mime and trick, to return to the simplicity of truth and 
nature. Kings, qneens, priests, nobles, the altar and 
the throne, the diatioctions of rank, birth, wealth, power, 
" the judge's robe, the marshal's truncheon, the cere- 
mony that to great ones 'longs," are not to he found 
here. The author tramples on the pride of art with 
greater pride. The Ode and Bpode, the Strophe and the 
Antistrophe, he laughs to scorn. The harp of Homer, 
the trump of Pindar and of Alcteus, are still. The de- 
cencies of costume, the decorations of vanity are stripped 
off without mercy as barbarous, idle, and Gothic. The 
jewels in the crisped hair, the diadem on the polished 
brow, are thought meretricious, theatrical, vulgar ; and 
nothing contents his fastidious taste beyond a simple 
garland of flowers. Neither does he avail himself of 
the advantages which nature or accident holds out to 
him. He chooses to have his subject a foil to his in- 
vention, to owe nothing but to himself. 

He gathers manna in the wilderness ; he strikes the 
barren rock for the gushing moisture. He elevates the 
mean by the strength of his own aspirations ; he clotbes 
the naked with beauty and grandenr from the stores of 
his own recoUections No cypress grove loads his verse 
with funeral pomp ; but his imagination lends " a sense 
of joy 
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" To the bare trees and mountains bare. 
And gras8 in the green fieid." 
No storm, no shipwreck startles ns by its horrors : 
bat the rainbow lifts its head in the cloud, and the 
breeze aigbs fchrongh the withered fern. No sad vicissi- 
tude of fate, no overwhelming catastrophe in nature de- 
forms his page : but the dew-drop glitters on the bend- 
ing flower, the tear collects in the glistening eye. 

" Beneath the hills, along the flowery vales. 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 

The inleroal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 

Of poor humanity's Diflirted will. 

Straggling in vain with rutbiesa destiny." 

As the lark ascends from its low bed on fluttering wing, 
and salutes the morning skies, so Mr, Wordsworth's 
unpretending Muse in russet guise scales the summits of 
reflection, while it makes the round earth its footstool 
and its home ! 

Possibly a good deal of this may be regarded as the 
effect of disappointed views and an inverted ambition. 
Prevented by native pride and indolence from climbing 
the ascent of learning or greatness, taught by political 
opinions to say to the vain pomp and glory of the world, 
" I hate ye," seeing the path of classical and artificial 
poetry blocked up by the cumbrous ornaments of style 
and tnt^id common-places, so that nothing more could 
be achieved in that direction but by the most ridiculous 
bombast or the taniest servility, he has turned back, 
partly from the bias of his mind, partly perhaps from a 
judicious policy — has struck into the sequestered vale of 
humble life, sought out the Muse among sheep-cotes and 
hamlets, and the peasant's mountain -haunts, has dis- 
carded al! the tinsel pageantry of verse, and endeavoured 
(not in vain) to aggrandise the trivial, and add the 
charm of novelty to the familiar. No one has shown 
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the EattiP imagination in raising trifles into importance : 
no one haa displayed tlie same pathos in treating of the 
simplest feelings of the heart. Reserved, yet haughty, 
having no unruly or violent passions, (or those passions 
having been early suppressed,) Mr. Wordsworth has 
passed his life in solitary musing or in daily converse 
with the face of nature. He exemplifies in an eminent 
degree the association ; for his poetry Las no other source 
or character. He has dwelt among pastoral scenes, till 
each object has become connected with a thousand feel- 
ings, a link in the chain of thought, a fibre of his own 
heart. Every one is by habit and familiarity strongly 
attached to the place of his birth, or to objects that recal 
the most pleasing and eventful circumstances of his life. 
But to the author of the Lyrical Ballads nature is a kind 
of home ; and he may be said to take a personal interest in 
the universe. There is no image so insignificant that 
it has not in some mood or other found the way into his 
heart; no sonnd that does not awaken the memory of 
other years. — 

" To him the meaueat flowei" that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 
The daisy looks np to him with sparkling eye as an old 
acquaintance ; the cuckoo haunts him with sounds of 
early youth not to be expressed : a linnet's neat startles 
him with boyish delight : an old withered tborn is 
weighed down with a heap of recollections : a grey 
cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn by the wind or 
drenched in the rain, afterwards becomes an object of 
ima^gination to him : even the lichens on the rock have 
a life and being in his thonghts. He has described all " 
these objects in a way and with an intensity of feeling 
that no one else had done before him, and has given a 
new view or aspect of nature. He is in this sense the 
most original poet now living, and the one whose writ- 
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inge could the least be spared : for they have no substitute 
elsewhere. The vulgar do not re.irt them ; the learned, 
who see all things through books, do not understand 
them; the great despise. The fashionable may ridicule 
them : but the author has created himself an interest in 
the heart of the retired and lonely student of nature, 
which can never die. 

Persona of this class will still continue to feel what he 
has felt ; he has expressed what they might in vain wisli 
to express, except with glistening eye and faltering 
tongue ! There is a lofty philosophic tone, a thoughtful 
humanity, infused into'his pastoral vein. Remote from 
the passions and events of the great world, he has com- 
municated interest and dignity to the primal movements 
of the heait of man, and ingrafted his own conscious re- 
flections on the casual thoughts of hinds and shepherds. 
Nursed amidst the grandeur of mountnin scenery, he has 
stooped to have a nearer view of the daisy under his feet, 
or plucked a branch of white-thorn from the spray : but, 
in describing it, his mind seems imbued with the majesty 
and solemnity of tho objects around him. The tail rock 
lifts its head in the ereetness of his spirit ; the cataract 
roars in the sound of his verse ; and in its dim and mys- 
terious meaning the mists seem to gather in the hollows 
of Helvellyn, and the forked Skiddaw hovers in the dis- 
tance. There is little mention of mountainous scenery 
in Mr, Wordsworth's poetry ; hut by internal evidence 
one might be almost sure that it was written in a, 
mountainous country, from its bareness, its simplicity, 
its loftiness and its depth ! 

His later phi p! * j dictions have a somewhat dif- 
ferent chara Th ar a departure from, a derelic- 
tion of, his firs p n pi They are classical and courtly. 
They are pol h 1 n 1 without being gaudy, digni- 
fied in subje w h afE tation. They seem to have 
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been composed not in a cottage at GrEtsmere, but among 
the half -inspired groves and sta,tely recollections of Cole- 
Orton. We might allude in particular, for examples of ■ 
what we m.ean, to the lines on a Picture by Claude 
Lorraine and to the exquisite poem, entitled Laodamia. ■ 
The last of these breathes the pure spirit of the finest 
fragments oE antiquity — the sweetness, the gravity, the 
strength, the beauty and the languor of death — 

" Calni oonfenipIatioTi and msjestic pains." 
Its glossy brilliancy arises from the perfection of the 
finishing, like that of a careful sculpture, not from gaudy 
colouring. The texture of the thoughts has the smooth- 
ness and solidity of marble. It is a poem that might 
be read aloud in Elysium, and the spirits of departed 
heroes and sages wonld gather round to listen to it ! 

Mr. Wordsworth's philosophic poetry, with a less 
glowing aspect and less tumult in the veins than IJord 
Byron's on similar occasions, bends a calmer and keener 
eye on morfcarlity ; the impression, if less vivid, is niore 
pleasing and permanent ; and we confess it (perhaps it 
is a want of taste and proper feeling) that there are lines 
and poems of our author's, that we think of ten times 
for once that we recur to any of Lord Byron's. Or if 
there are any of the latter's writings, that we can dwell 
upon in the same way, that is, ae lasting and heart-feJt 
sentiments, it is when laying aside his usual pomp and 
pretension, he descends with Mr. Wordsworth to the 
common ground of a disinterested humanity. It may 
be considered as characteristic of our poet's writings, 
that they either make no impression on the mind 
at all, seem mere nonsense-verses, or that they leave a 
mark behind them that never wears out. They either 

" Fall blunted from the indurated breast " — 
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without any perceptible result, or they absorb it like a 
passion. To one class of readers he appears sublime, to 
another (and we fear the largest) ridiculous. He has 
probably realised Milton's wish,—" and fit audience 
found, though few :" bnt we suspect be is not reconciled 
to the alternatiTe. 

There 'are delightful pasa^es in the Escdebion,' both 
of natural description and of inspired reflection (pas- 
sages of the latter kind that in the sound of the thoughts 
and of the swelling language reaenible heavenly sym- 
phonies, mournful requiems oyer the grave of human 
hopes) ; but we must add, in justice and in sincerity, 
that we think it impossible that this work should ever 
become popular, even in the same degree as the Lyrical 
Ballads. It affects a system without having any intel- 
ligible clue to one, and, instead of unfolding a principle 
in various and striking lights, repeats the same conclu- 
sions till they become flat and insipid. Mr. Words- 
worth's mind is obtuse, escept as it is the organ and 
the receptacle of accumulated feelings : it is not analytic, 
but synthetic ; it is reflecting, rather than theoretical. 
The ExcDESiON, we believe, fell still- bom from the press. 
There was something abortive, and clumsj-, and ill- 
judged in the attempt. It was long and laboured. The 
personages, for the most part, were low, the fare rustic ; 
the plan raised expectations ■which were not fulfilled ; 
and the effect was like being ushered into a stately ball 
and invited to sit down to a splendid banquet in the 
company of clowns, and with nothing but successive 
courses of apple- dumplings served up. It was not even 
toujours perdrix ! 

Mr. Wordsworth, in his person, is above the middle 
size, with marked features and an air somewhat stately 

' Compare the crilicisms on Wordsworth's Eccarsion in the Exam- 
iner for 1S14 (partly reprinted in the Bound Table, 1817).— Ed. 
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and quixotic. He reminds one of some of Holbein's 
beads : grave, eatnmine, with a slight indication o£ sly 
bnmotir, kept nnder by the mannerB of the age or by the 
pretenaiona of the person. He has a peculiar sweetness 
in his sniile, and great depth and manliness and a rugged 
harmony in the tones of his voice. His raannei' of read- 
ing his own poetry is particnlarly imposing; and in his 
favourite passages his eye beams with preternatural 
Inatre,- and the meaning Jabonrs slowly up from his 
swelling breast. No one who has seen him at these 
moments conld go away with an impression that he was 
a " man of no loark or likelihood." Perhaps the com- 
ment of his face and voice is necessary to convey a full 
idea of his poetry. His language may not be intelligible ; 
but his manner is not to be mistaken. It is clear that he is 
either mad or inspired. In company, even in a tete-a-tete, 
Mr. Wordsworth is often silent, indolent and reserved. 
If he is become verbose and oracular of late years, he 
was not so in his better days. He threw out a bold or 
an indifierent remark without either efFort or pretension, 
and relapsed into musing again. He shone most (be- 
cause he seemed most roused and animated) in reciting 
his own poetry, or in talking about it. He sometimes 
gave striking views of his feelings and trains of assoda. 
tion in composing certain passages ; or if one did not 
always understand his distinctions, still there was no 
want of interest : there was a latent meaning worth 
inquiring into, like a vein of ore that one cannot esactly 
hit upon at the moment, but of which there are sure in- 
dications. His standard of poetry is high and severe, 
almost to exclusiveness. He admits of nothing below, 
scarcely of anything above, himself. It is fine to hear 
him talk of the way in which certain subjects should 
have been treated by eminent poets, according to his 
notions of the art. Thus he finds fault with Hryden's ■ 
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description of Bacchus in the Alexander's Feast, as if he 
were a mere good-looking jonth or boon compaaion — 

" Flushed with a purple grane, 
He shows his honest fiice "— 

instead of representing the God returning from the con- 
qnest of India, crowned with vine-leaves and. drawn by 
panthers, and followed by troops of satyrs, of wild men 
and animals that he had tamed. Ton would think, in 
hearing him speak on this subject, that you saw Titian's 
picture of the meeting of Bacahus and Ariadne- — SO 
classic were his coBceptions, so glo*ing his style. 

Milton is his great idol, and he sometimes dares to 
compare himself with him. His Sojinete, indeed, have 
Bomethiug of the same high-raised tone and prophetic 
spirit. Chaucer is another prime favourite of his, and 
he has been at the pains to modernize some of the 
Canterbury Tales. Those persons, who look upon Mr. 
Wordsworth as a merely puerile writer, must be rather 
at a loss to account for his strong predilection for such 
geniuses as Daute and Michael Angelo. We do not 
think our author has any very cordial sympathy with 
Shakespear. How should he? Shakespear was the 
least of an egotist of any body in the world. He does 
not ranch relish the variety and scope of dramatic cona- 
positioD. " He hates those interlocntions between Lucius 
and Cains." Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself wrote a 
tragedy when he was young ; and we have heard the 
following energetic lines quoted from it, as put into the 
mouth of a person smit with remorse for some raah 

The motion of a mascle this way or that ; 
Suffering is long, obscure and infinite ! " 

Perhaps for want of iight and shade, and the unshackled 
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spirit of the drama, this performance was never bronght 
forward. Our critic has a great dislike to Gray, and a 
fondness for Thomson and Collins. It is mortif jing to 
hear him speak of Pope and Dryden whom, because they 
have been supposed to have all the possible excellences 
of poetry, he will allow to have none. 

Nothing, however, can be fairer, or more amusing 
than the way in which he BOmetimea exposes the un- 
meaning verbiag^e of modem poetry. Tbus, in the 
ing of Dr. Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes— 



Surv 

he says there is a total want of imagination accompany- 
ing the words ; the same idea is repeated three times 
under the disguise of a different phraseology. It comes 
to this ; " let observation with extensive observation ob- 
serve mankind;" or take away the first line, and the 
second, 

" Survey mankind from China to Pern," 

literally conveys the whole.^ Mr. WordBworth is, we 
mast say, a perfect Drawcansir as to prose writers. He 
complains of the dry reaeoners and niatter-of-fact people 
for their want of pa^on; and he is jealous of the rhe- 
torical declaimers and rhapaodists as trenching on the 
province of poetry. He condemns all French writers 
(as well of poetry as prose) in the Inmp. His list in 
this way is indeed small. He approves of Walton's 
Angler, Paley, and some other writers of an inoffensive 
modesty of pretension. He also Ukes books of voyages 

* In the aame way, there is Dryden's sonorous couplet in Absalom 
and Achitojpkd .- — 

" Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And narrovi confi«es do their bousds divide" 
wliick Is a meaningless reduplication, a tautology of ideas. — Ed. 
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and travels, and BobinsoQ Crusoe. In art, he greatly 
esteema Bewick's woodcuts and Waterloo's sylyan etch- 
ing's. But he sometimes takes a higher tone, and gives 
his mind fair play. We have known him enlarge with 
a noble intelligence and enthusiasm on Nicolas Ponssin's 
fine landscape- compositions, pointing oat the unity of 
design that pervades them, the superintending mind, 
tile imaginative principle that brings all to bear on the 
same end ; and declaring he would not give a rush for 
any landscape that did not express the time of day, the 
climate, the period of the world it was meant to illus- 
trate, or had not this character of wholeness in it. 

His eye also does justice to Rembrandt's fine and 
masterly effects. In the way in which that artist works 
something out of nothing, and transforms the stump of 
a tree, a common figure, into an ideal object by the 
gorgeous light and shade thrown upon it, he perceives 
an analogy to his own mode of investing the minute de- 
tails of nature with an atmosphere of sentiment, and in 
pronouncing Rembrandt to be a man of genius, feels 
that he strengthens his own claim to the title. It has 
been said of Mr. Wordsworth, that " he hates concho- 
logy, that he hates the Venas of Medicis." Bat these, 
we hope, are mere epigrams and jeux^d'esprit, as far from 
truth as they are free from malice : a sort of running 
satire or critical clenches — 

" Where one for sense and one for rhyme 



We think, however, that if Mr. Wordsworth had been 
a more liberal and candid critic, be would have been a 
more sterling writer. If a greater number of sources of 
pleasare had been open to him, he would have commu- 
nicated pleasure to the world more frequently. Had he 
been less fastidious in pronouncing sentence on the works 
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of others, his own would have been received more fa- 
vourably, and treated more leniently. The current of U 
hie feeling's is deep, but narrow ; the range of his nnder- 
atanding is lofty and aspiring rather than discursive. 
The force, the originality, the absolute truth and iden- 1} 
tity, with which he feels some things, makes him indif- 
ferent to so rfiany others. The simplicity and enthusiasm 
of his feelings, with respect to nature, render him 
bigoted and intolerant in bis judgments of men and 
things. But it happens to him, as to others, that hia 
strength lies in his weatness ; and perhaps we have no 
right to complain. We might get rid of the cynic and 
the egotist, and find in his stead a common-place man. 
We should "take the good the Gods provide us : " a fine 
and original vein of poetry is not one of their moat 
contemptible gifts ; and the rest is scarcely worth think- 
ing of, except as it may be a mortification to those who 
expect perfection from human nature, or who have been 
idle enough at some period of their lives to deify men of 
genius as possessing claims above it. But this is a chord 
that jars, and we shall not dwell upon it. 

Lord Byron we have called, according to the old pro- / 
verb, "the spoiled child of fortnne; " Mr. Wordsworth ' 
might plead, in mitigation of some peculiarities, that he 
is " the spoiled child of disappointment." We are con- 
vinced, if he had been early a popular poet, he would 
have borne his honours meekly, and would have been 
a person of great bonhommie and frankness of -disposi- 
tion. But the sense of injustice and of nndeaerved 
ridicule sours the temper and narrows the views. To 
have produced works of genius, and to find them ne- 
glected or treated with scorn, is one of the heaviest trials 
of human patience. We exaggerate our own merits 
when they are denied by others, and are apt to grudge 
and cavil at every particle of praise bestowed on those 
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to whom we feel a conscious superiority. In mere self- 
defence we turn against the world when it turns against 
ne, brood over the undeserved slights we receive ; and 
thus the genial current of the aonl is stopped, or vents 
itself in effusions of petulance and self-conceit. Mr. 
Wordsworth has thought too much of contemporary 
critics and criticism, and less than he ought'of the award 
of posterity and of the opinion, we do not say of private 
friends, but of those who were made so by their iidmira- 
tion of his genius. 

He did not court popularity by a conformity to estab- 
lished models, and he ought not to have been surprised 
that his originality was not understood as a matter of 
course. He has gnawed too much on the bridle, and has 
often thrown out crusts to the critics, in mere defiance 
or as a point of honour when he wag challenged, which 
otherwise his own good sense would have withheld. We 
suspect that Mr. Wordsworth's feelings are a little nior- 
bid in this respect, or that he resents censure more than 
he is gratified by praise. Otherwise, the tide has turned 
much in his favour of late years. He has a, large body 
of determined partisans, and is at present sufficiently in 
request with the public to save or relieve him from the 
last necessity to which a man of genius can be reduced — 
that of becoming the God of his own idolatry I 
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SIR JAMBS MACKIKTOSH. 

■ I "HE subject of the present article ie one of the ablest 
■*■ and. most accomplished men of the age, both as a 
writer, a speaker, and a conYerser. He is, in fact, mastei* 
of almost every known topic, whether of a passing or of 
a more recondite nature. He bas lived much in society, 
and is deeply conversant with books. He is a man of 
the world and a scholar ; but the scholar gives the tone 
to all his other acquirements and pursuits. 

Sir James is by education and habit, and we were 
going to add, by the original turn of his mind, a college- 
nHffi-;- and perhaps he would have passed his time most 
happily and respectably, had he devoted him.self entirely . 
to that kind of life. The strength of his faculties would 
have been best developed, his ambition would have met 
its proudest reward, in the accumulation and elaborate 
display of grave and useful knowledge. As it is, it may 
be said that in company he talks well, but too much ; 
that in writing he overlays the original subject and spirit 
of the conipositioii by an appeal to authorities and by 
too formal a method ; that in public speaking the logi- 
cian takes place of the orator, and that he fails to give 
effect to a particular point or to ui^ ao immediate ad- 
vantage home upon his adversary from the enlai^ed 
scope of his mind and the wide career be takes in the 
field of ai^ument. 

To consider him in the last point of view first. As a 
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political partisan, he is rather the lecturer than the ad- 
vocate. He is able to instruct and delight an impartial 
and disintereated audience by the extent of his informa- 
tion, by his acquaintance with general principles, by the 
clearness and aptitade of his illustrations, by vigour and 
copiousness of style ; but where he has a prejudiced or 
unfair antagonist to contend with, he is just as likely to 
put weapons into his enemy's hands, as to wrest them 
from him ; and his object seems to be rather to deserve 
than to obtain success. The characteristics of his mind 
are retentiyeness and comprehension, with facility of 
production : but he is not equally remarkable for origi- 
nality of view, or warmth of feeling, or liveliness of 

Hie eloquence is a little rhetorical ; his reasoning 
chiefly logical. He can bring down the account of 
knowledge on a vast variety of subjects to the present 
moment ; he can embellish any cause be undertakes by 
the most approved and graoeful ornaments ; he can 
support it by a host of facts and esamples, but he 
cannot advance it a step forward by placing it on a new 
and triumphant 'vantt^e-gronnd, nor can he overwhelm 
and break down the artificial fences and bulwarks of 
sophistry by the irresistible tide of manly enthusiasm. 
Sir James Mackintosh is an accomplished debater rather 
than a powerful orator : he is distinguished more as a 
man of wonderful and variable talent than as a man of 
commanding intellect. His mode of treating a question 
is critical, and not parliamentary. It has been formed 
in the closet and the schools, and is hardly fitted for 
scenes of active life or the collisions of party-spirit. 
Sir James reasons on the square ; while the arguments 
of his opponents are loaded with iron or gold. He 
makes indeed a respectable ally, but not a very formid- 
able opponent. He is as likely, however, to prevail on a 
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neutral, as he is almost certain to be baffled on a hotly 
contested ground. 

On any question of general policy or legislative im- 
proyement, the Member for Nairn is heard with advan- 
tage, and his speeches are attended with effect : and he 
would have equal weight and influence at other times, 
if it were the object of the House to hear reaeon, ae it is 
his aim to epeak it. But on subjects of peace or war, of 
political rights or foreign interference, where the waves 
of party run high, and the liberty of nations or the fate 
of mankind hangs trembling in the scales, though he 
probably displays equal talent, and does full and heaped 
justice to the question (abstractedly speaking, or if it 
were to be tried before an impartial assembly), yet we 
confess we have seldom heard him on such occasions 
without pain for the event. . He did not slur his own 
character and pretensions ; but he compromised the ar- 
gument. He spoke the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ; bnt the House of Commons (we dare aver 
it) is not the place where the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing bnt the truth can be spoken with safety or with 
advantage. The judgment of the Honse is not a balance 
to weigh ecraplea and reasons to the turn of a fraction : 
another element, besides the love of truth, enters into 
the composition of their decisions, the reaction of which 
must be calenlated upon and guarded against. If our 
philosophical statesman had to open the case before a 
class of tyros or a circle of grey-beards, who wished to 
form or to strengthen their judgmenta upon fair and 
rational grounds, nothing could be more satisfactory, 
more lomicous, more able or more decisive than the 
view taken of it by Sir James Mackintosh. 

But the House of Commons, as a collective body, have 
not the docility of youth, the calm wisdom of age, and 
often only want an excuse to do wrong, or to adhere 
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to what they hivve already determined upon ; and Sir 
Jaraea, in detailing the ioeshiiTistiblo stores of his me- 
mory and reading, in unfolding the wide range of his 
theory and practice, in laying down the rules and the 
exceptions, in insisting upon the advantages and the 
objections with equal explicitness, would be sure to let 
something drop that a dexterous and watchful adversary 
would easily pick up and turn against him, if this were 
found necessary ; or if with, so many pros and eons, 
doubts and difficulties, dilemmas and alternatives thrown 
into it, the scale, with its natural bias to interest and 
power, did not already fly np and kick the beam. There 
wanted unity of purpose, impetuosity of feeling to break 
through the phalanx of hostile and inveterate prejudice 
arrayed against him. 

He gave a handle to his enemies, threw stumbling- 
blocks in the way of his friends. He raised so many 
objections for the sake of answering them, proposed so 
many doubts for the sake of solving them, and niade so 
many concessions where none were demanded, that his 
reasoning bad the effect of neutralizing itself : it became 
a mere exercise of the understanding withoot zest or 
spirit left in it ; and the provident engineer who was to 
shatter in pieces the strongholds of corruption and op- 
pression by a well-directed and unsparing discharge of 
artillery, seemed to have brought not only his own 
cannon-balls, but his own wool-packs along with him to 
ward off the threatened mischief. This was a good deal 
the effect of his maiden speech on the transfer of Genoa, 
to which Lord Castlereagh did not deign an answer, and 
which another Honourable Member called " a finical 
speech." It was a moat able, candid, closely argued, and 
philosophical exposure of that unprincipled transaction ; 
but for this very reason it was a solecism in the place 
where it wae delivered. Sir James has, since this period 
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and with the help of practice, lowered MniBelf to the 
tone of the Honse, and has also applied himself to ques- 
tions more congenial to his habits of mind, and where 
the success would be more litely to be proportioned to 
his zeal and his esertions. 

There was a greater degree of power, or of dashing 
and splendid effect (we wish we could tidd, an equally 
humane and liberal spirit) in the Lectures on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, formerly' deUvered by Sir James 
(then Mr.) Mackintosh, in Lincoln's-Inn Hall. He 
showed greater confidence, was more at home there. 
The effect was more electrical and instantaneous, and 
this elicited a prouder display of intellectual liches and 
a more animated and imposing mode of delivery. He 
grew wawton with success. Dazzling others by the 
brilliancy of his acquirements, dazzled himself by the 
admiration they excited, he lost fear as well as prudence; 
dared everything, carried everything before him. The 
Modern Philosophy, counterscarp, outworks, citadel, and 
all, fell without a blow by " the whiff and wind of his 
fell doctrine," as if it had been a pack of cards. The 
volcano of the French Revolution was seen expiring in 
its own flanies, like a bonfire made of straw : the prin- 
ciples of Reform were scattered in all directions, like 
chaff before the keen northern blast. 

He laid about him like one inspired ; nothing could 
withstand his envenomed tooth. Like some savage 
beast got into the garden of the fabled Hesperides, he 
made clear work of it, root and branch, with white, 
foaming tusks — 

"Laid waste the borders, and o'erthrew the bowers." 
The havoc was amazing, the desolation was complete. 

■^ In 1799. My great-uncle, Sir John Sloddart, attended these 
Lectures, and I have notes of one or two of them in his handwritiog 
-^I believ 
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As to our visionary sceptics and Utopian phiJosophera, 
they stood no chance with our lecturer. He did not 
" carve them aa a dish fit for the Gods, but hewed them 
as a carcase fit' for konnds." Poor Godwin, who had. 
c'ome, in the bonhomie and candour of his nature, to 
hear what new light had broken in upon hia old friend, 
waa obliged to quit the field, and slant away after an 
exnlting taunt thrown out at " such fanciful chimeras 
as a golden mountain or a perfect man." 

Mackintosh had something of the air, much of the 
dexterity and self-possession, of a political and philo- 
sophical juggler; and an eager and adniiring audience 
gaped and greedily swallowed the gilded bait of sophis- 
try, prepared for their credulity and wonder. Those of 
US who attended day after day, and were accctstomed to 
have all our previous notions confounded and struck out 
of our hands by some metaphysical legerdemain, were at 
last at some loss to know whether two arid two made four, 
till we had heard the leetnrer'a opinion on that head. He 
might have some mental reservation on the subject, 
some pointed ridicule to pour upon the common suppo- 
sition, some learned authority to quote against it. To 
anticipate the line of argument he might pursue, was 
evidently presumptuous and premature. One thing only 
appeared certain that, whatever opinion he chose to take 
up, he was able to make good either by the foils of the 
cudgels, by gross banter or nice distinctions, by a well- 
timed mixture of paradox and common-place, by an ap- 
peal to vulgar prejudices or startling scepticism. It 
seemed to he equally his object, or the tendency of hia 
, to unsettle every principle of reason or of 
snse, and to leave his audience at the mercy of 
the dictum of a lawyer, the nod of a minister, or the 
shout of a mob. 

To effect this pnrpose, he drew largely on the learn- 
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ing of antiquity, on modem literature, on hietory, poetry 
and the belles-lettres, on tlie Schoolmen and on writers 
of novels, French, English, and Italian. In mixing up 
the Bpartlicg jnlep, that by its potent operation was to 
scour away the dregs and feculence and peccant humours 
of the body politic, he seenied to stand with bis back to 
the drawers in a metaphysical dispensary, and to take 
out of them whatever ingredient suited his purpose. In 
this way he had an antidote for every error, an answer 
to every folly. The writings of Burke, Hume, Berkeley, 
Paley, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Grotins, Puffendorf, 
Cicero, Aristotle, Tacitus, Livy, Sully, Macbiavel, Guic- 
ciardici, Thnanus, lay open beside him, and he could in- 
stantly lay his hand upon the passage, and quote theni 
chaptei and verse to the clearing up of all difficnlties 
Mid the silencing of all oppugnerg. 

Mackintosh's Lectures were after all but a kind of 
philosophieal centos. They were profound, brilliant, new 
to his hearers ; but the profundity, the brilliancy, the 
noveltv were not his own. He was like Dr. Pangloss 
(not Voltaire's, but Colman's) who speaks only in quo- 
tations ; and the pith, the marrow of Sir James's reason- 
ing and rhetoric at that memorable period might be put 
within inverted commas. It, however, served its pur- 
pose, and the loud echo died away. We remember an 
excellent man and a sound critic ^ going to hear one of 
these elaborate effusions ; and on his want of enthusiasm 
being accounted for from its not being one of the orator's 
brilliant days, he replied, " he did not think a man of 
genius could speak for two hours without saying some- 
thing by which he would have been electrified." We 
are only sorry, at this distance of time, for one thing in 
these Lectures — the tone and spirit in which they seemed 

if Walthamstow, [See Memoin 
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to have been composed and to be delivered. If all that 
body of opinions and principles of which the orator read 
his recantation was nnfonnded, and there was an end o£ 
all those views and hopes that pointed to future improve- 
ment, it was not a matter of triumph or exultation to 
the lecturer or any body else, to the young or the old, 
the wise or the foolish ; on the contrary, it was a sub- 
ject of regret, of slow, reluctant, painful admission — ■ 

" Of lamentation loud bporii on tbe rueful stream." 
The imm.ediate occasion of this sudden and violent 
change in Sir James's views and opinions was attributed 
to a personal interview wbich he had had a little before 
his death with Mr. Burke, at his house at Beaconsfleld. 
In the latter end of the year 1 ?96, appeared the Regieide 
Peace, froni the pen of the great apostate from liberty 
and betrayer of his species into the hands of those who 
claimed it as their property by divine right : a workim- 
posing, solid in many respects, abounding in facts and 
admirable reasoning, and in which all flashy ornaments 
were laid aside for a testamentary gravity (the eloquence 
of despair resembling the throes and heaving, and mut- 
tered threats, of an earthquake rather than the loud 
thunderbolt) ; and soon after came out a criticism on it 
in The Monthly Reoiew, doing justice to the author and 
the style, and combating the inferences with force and 
at much length, but with candour and with respect, 
amounting to deference. 

It was new to Mr. Burke not to be called names by 
persons of the opposite paii^y ; it was an additional 
triumph to him to be spoken well of, to be loaded with 
well-earned praise by the author of the Vindicim Galliem. 
It was a testimony from an old, a powerful, and an ad- 
mired antagonist,' He sent an invitation to the writer 

' At tbe time [1791] when the Fiwrficiis Ga/^icffi first made its up- 
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to come and see him ; and in the course of three days' 
animated discussion of such subjects Mackintosh became 
a convert not merely to the graces and gravity of Mr, 
Burke's style, but to the liberality of his views and the 
solidity of his opinions. 

The Lincoln's- Inn Lectures were the fruit of this inter- 
view : such is the influooce esercised by men of genius 
and imaginative power over those who have nothing to 
oppose to their unforeseen flashes of thought and inven- 
tion but the dry, cold, formal deductions of the under- 
ataoding. Our politician had time, during a few years 
of absence from his native country,' and while the din 
of wai' and the cries of party spirit " were lost over a 
wide and unhearing ocean," to recover from his sur- 
prise and from a temporary alienation of mind, and to 
return in spirit, and in the mild and mellowed matu- 
rity of age, to the principles and attachments of his 
early life. 

The appointment of Sir James Mackintosh to a Judge- ■ 
ship in India was one which, however flattering to his 
vanity or favourable to his interests, was entirely foreign 
to his feelings and habits. It was an honourable exile. 
He was out of his element among black slaves and sepoys, 
and Nabobs and cadets, and writers to India. He had no 
one to exchange ideas with. The " unbought grace of 
life," the charm of literary conversation, was gone. It 
was the habit of his mind, his ruling passion, to eater 
into the shock and conflict of opinions on philosophicaJ, 
political and critical questions : not to dictate to raw 
pearnnce, as a reply to the Befiectirras on the French SevoUdimi, it was 
cried up by the partisans of the new scliool as a work superior in the 
charms of composition to its redoubted rival : \a acuteness, depth, 
and soundneas of reasoning of course there was supposed to be no 
comparison. 

' In India, where he remained seseral years in a judicial capacity, 
— Ec. 
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tyros or domineer over persons in subordinate sihiations, 
but to obtain the gnerdon and tfae laurels of superior sense 
and information by meeting with men of equal stand- 
ing r to baye a fair field pitched : to argue, to distinguish, 
to reply ; to hunt down the game of intellect with eager- 
ness and skill^ — to pnsh an advantage, to cover a retreat, 
to give and take a fall — 

" Ami gladly would be learn, and gladly teacli." ' 
It is no wonder that this sort of friendly intellectual 
gladiatorship ia> Sir James's greatest pleasure, for it is 
his peculiar /ofte. He has not many equals, and scarcely 
any superior, in it. He is too indolent for an author, 
too unimpassioned for an orator ; but in society he is just 
vain enough to be pleased with immediate attention, 
good-humoured enough to listen with patience to others, 
with great coolness and self-possession, fluent, communi- 
cative, and with a manner equally free from violence 
and insipidity. Few subjects can be started, on which 
he is not qualified to appear to advantage as the gentle- 
man and scholar. If there is some tinge of pedantry, it 
is carried off by great affability of address and variety 
of amusing and interesting topics. There is scarce an 
author that he has not read, a period of history that he 
is not conversant with, a celebrated name of which he 
has not a number of anecdotes to relate, an intricate 
question that he is not prepared to enter upon in a 
popular or scientific manner. If an opinion in an ab- 
struse metaphysical author is referred to, he is probably 
able to repeat the passage by heart, can tell the side of 
the page on which it is to be met with, can trace it back 
through various descents to Locke, Hobbes, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury ; to a place in sonie obscure foHo of 
the School-men or a note in one of the commentators on 

' The Scholar in Chaucer.— Ed. 
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Aristotle or Plato, and tliue give you in a few laomenta' 
space, and without any effort or previous notice, a chro- 
nological table of the progress of the human mind in 
that particular branch of inquiry. 

There is something, we think, perfectly admirable 
and delightful in an exhibition of this kind, and which 
is equally creditable to the speaker and gratifying to the 
hearer. But this kind of talent was of no use in India : 
the intellectual wares, of which the Chief Judge ^ de- 
lighted to make a display, were in no request there. 
He langnighed aft«r the friends and the society he had 
left behind, and wrote over incessantly for books from 
England. One that was sent him at this time was 
an Essay on the Prinovplee of Hitman Action ;' and the 
way in which he spoke of that dry, tough, metaphysical 
ekohe'peaT, showed the dearth of intelleotnal intercourse 
in which he lived, and the craving in his mind after 
those stodies which had once been his pride, and to 
which he still turned for consolation iu his remote 
soliinde. 

Perhaps to another, the novelty of the scene, the dif- 
ferences of mind and manners might have atoned for a 
want of social and literary agremens : but Sir James is 
one of those who see nature through the spectacles of 
books. He might like to read an account of India ; but 
India itself with its btiming, shining face would be a 
mere blank, an endless waste to htm. To persons of 
this class of mind things must be translated into words, 
■visible images into abstract propositions, to meet their 
refined apprehensions ; and they have no more to say to a 
matter-of-fact staring them in the face without a label 
in its molith, than they would to a hippopotamus. 

' He was Judge of the Admiralty Court. — Ed. 

' 'B3 Hazlitt. It was printed during tlie absence of Mackintosh in 
India— that ia, in 1805.— Ed. 
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We may add, before we quit this point, that we cannot 
conceive of any two persons more different in. colloquial 
talents, in ■which they both excel, than Sir James Hack- 
intosh and Mr. Coleridge. They have nearly an equal 
range of reading and of topics of conversation : but in 
the mind of the one we see nothing hMt figures ; in the 
other every thing is fluid. The ideas of the one ai-e as 
foiTUiil and tangible, as those of the other are shadowy 
and evanescent. Sir James Mackintosh walks over the 
ground ; Mr. Coleridge is always flying oS from it. 
The first knows all that has been said upon a subject ; 
the last has something to say that was never said before. 
If the one deals too much in learned common-pJaees, 
the other teems with idle fancies. The one has a good 
deal of the caput tnorktwrn, of genius ; the other is all 
volatile salt. The conversation of Sir James Mackintosh 
has the effect of reading a well-written book ; that of his 
friend is like hearing a bewildered dream. The one is 
an Encyclopedia of knowledge ; the other is a succes- 
sion of Syhilline Leaves! 

As an author. Sir James Mackintosh may claim the 
foremost rank among those who pride themselves on 
artificial ornaments and acquired learning, or who write 
what may be termed a ctmvpodte style. His VitidicitE 
GoXlicce is a work of great labour, great ingenuity, great 
brilliancy, and great vigour. It is a little too antitheti- 
cal in the structure of its periods, too dogmatical in the 
announcement of its opinions. Sir James has, we be- 
lieve, rejected something of the/alse brilliant of the one, 
as he has retracted some of the abrupt extravagance of 
the other. We apprehend, however, that our author is 
not one of those who draw from their own resources and 
accumulated feelings, or who improve with age. He 
belongs to a class (common in Scotland ar 
who get up school- exercises on any given subject i 
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masterly manner at twenty, and who at forty are either 
where they were — or retrograde, if tbey are men of aenae 
and modesty. The reason is, their vanity ia weaned, 
after the first hey-day and ammal spirits of youth are 
flown, from making an affected display of knowledge 
which, however useful, is not their own, and may be 
much more simply stated. They are tired of repeating 
the same arguments over and over again, after having 
exhausted and rnag the changes on their whole stock 
for a number of times. Sir Jamea Mackintosh ia un- 
derstood to be a writer in the Edinburgh B«view ; 
and the articles attributed to him there are full of 
mutter of great pith and moment. But they want the 
trim pointed expression, the am.bitious ornaments, the 
ostentations display and rapid volubility of his early 
productions. 

We have heard it objected to his later compositions, 
that his style is good as far as aingle worda and phrases 
are concerned, but that his sentences are clumsy and 
disjointed, and that theae make up still more awkward 
and sprawling paragraphs. This is a nice criticism, and 
we cannot speak to its truth ; but if the fact be so, we 
think we can account for it from the texture and obvious 
process of the author's mind. All his ideas may be said 
to be given preconceptions. They do not arise, aa it 
were, out of the subject, or out of one another at the 
moment, and therefore do not flow naturally and grace- 
fully from one another. They have been laid down 
beforehand in a sort of formal division or frame-work of 
the nnderstanding ; and the connesion between the 
premises and the conclusion, between one branch of a 
subject and another, is made ont in a bungling and nn- 
satisfactory manner. There is no principle of fusion in 
the work ; he strikes after the iron is cold, and there is 
a want of malleability in the style. Sir James is at 
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present aaid to be engaged in writing a Historij of Ting- 
land after the downfall of the house of Stuai't.' May it 
be worthy of the talents of the author, and of the prin- 
ciples of the period it is intended to illnstrate ! 

' M^kintosh did not complete it ; but us much as he Itift befiind 
liim in MS. was published after his death.— Ed. 
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lyT R. MALTHUS may be considered as one of 
■^ -^ those rare and fortunate writers who have at- 
tained a scientific reputation in questions of moral and 
political philosophy. His name undoubtedly stands very 
high in the present age, and will in all probability go 
down to posterity with more or less of renown or ob- 
loquy. It was said by a person well qualified to judge 
both from strength and candour of mind, that " it would 
take a thousand years at least to answer bis work on 
Population." He has certainly thrown a new light on 
that question, and changed the aspect of political eco- 
nomy in a decided and material point of view ; whether 
he has not also endeavoured to spread a gloom over the 
hopes and more sanguine speculations of man, and to 
cast a slur upon the face of nature, is another question. 
There is this to be said for Mr. Malthus that, in speak- 
ing of him, one knows what one is talking about. He 
is something beyond a mere name ; one has not to heat 
ike iush about his talents, his attainments, bis vast re- 
' Malthua published his celebrated work on the Priooiple of Popu- 
lation in 1798. Haalitt replied to itin 1807 in a volume, portions of 
which had been originally contributed to Cobbett's PoUtioal Beffister ; 
andworlis on the same aide followed in 1310 and 1612 from the pens 
of Godwin and Place. Moreover, in I81S, Ricardo, at the end of his 
Essay on the Price of Corn, introduced some reiuarkson the writings 
of Maltbns- Compare (he papers inserted on this subject in Haxlitt's 
PoHtioal Essays, 1819.— Eu. 
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putation, and leave off without knowing what it all 
amounts to. He is not one of those great men, who set 
themselves off, and stmt and fret an hoar upon the 
stage, during a day-dream of popularity, with the orna- 
ments and jewels borrowed from the common stock, to 
which nothing but their vanity and ptesumption gives 
them the least individual claim , he has dug into the 
mine of trnth, and brought np ore miied with dross ! 

In weighing his merits we come at once to the ques- 
tion of what he has done or failed to do. It is a specific 
claim that he sets up. When we speak of Mr. Malthas, 
we mean the Essay on Population; and when we mention 
the Essay on Population, we mean a distinct leading 
proposition, that stands out intelligibly from all trashy 
pretence, and is a ground on which to fis the levers that 
may move the world backwards or forwards. He has 
not left opinion where he found it ; he has advanced or 
given it a wrong bias, or thrown a sinmbling- block in its 
way. In a word, his name is not stuck, like so many 
others, in the firmament of reputation, nobody knows 
why, inscribed in great letters, and with a transparency 
of Talents, Genius, Leaening blazing round it. It is 
tantamount to an idea; it is identified with a principle ; it 
means that the population cannot go on 'perpetually iii- 
creasmg wUhout pressing on the limits of the mewns of 
subsietence, and that a cheek of some kind or other must, 
toofier or later, be opposed to it. This is the essence of 
the doctrine which Mr. Malthus has been the first to 
bring into general notice, and, as we think, to establish 
beyond the fear of contradiction.' 

Admitting then as we do the prominence and the 

' This question liaa of lale-jears revived, and there can be no 
doubt that the Fmiia of Philosophy, though decried at the time of its 
appearance, is a work which at least shewed, and 
the bias of thought in this direction.— Ed. 
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Tfllue of liis claims to public attention, it yet remains a 
question, how far those claims are {as to the talent dis- 
played in them) strictly original ; how far (as to the 
logical accTtracy with which he has treated the subject) 
he has introduced foreign and doubtful matter into it ; 
and how far (as to the spirit in which he has conducted 
his inquiries, and appHed a general principle to particu- 
lar objects) he has only drawn fair and inevitable con- 
clusions from it, or endeavoured to tamper with and 
wrest it to sinister and servile purposes. A writer, who 
shrinks from following up a well-founded principle into 
its untoward consequences from timidity or false deli- 
cacy, is not worthy of the name of a philosopher : a 
writer who assumes the garb of candour and an in- 
flexible love of truth to garble and pervert it, to croach 
to power and pander to prejudice, deserves a worse 
title than that of a sophist. 

Mr. Malthus's first octavo volume on this subject 
(published in the year 1798) was intended as an answer 
to Mr, Godwin's Enquiry concerning Political Justioe. It 
was well got np for the purpose, and bad an immediate 
effect. It was what in the language of the ring is called 
a facer. It made Mr. Godwin and the other advocates 
of Modem Philosophy look about them. It may be 
almost doubted whether Mr. Malthas was in the first 
instance serious in many things that he threw out, or 
whether he did not hazard the whole as an amusing and 
extreme paradox, which might puzzle the reader as it 
had done himself in an idle moment, but to which no 
practical consequence whatever could attach. This state 
of mind would probably continae, till the irritation of 
enemies and the encouragement of friends convinced 
him that what he had at first eshibited as an idle fancy 
was in fact a very valuable discovery, or " like the toad 
ugly and venomous, had yet a precious jewel in its 
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head," Such a sapposition would at least account for 
aotae thingg in the original Essaj", whicli sciircely any 
writer would venture upon, except as professed exercises 
of ingenuity, and which have been since ia part re- 
tia^,ted But a wrong bias was thus given, and the 
author's theory was thus rendered warped, disjointed, 
and sophistical from the very outset. 

Kothm^ could in fact be more illogical (not to say 
ab^nrd_) than the whole of Mr. Malthus's reasoning ap- 
plied as an answer (par excellence) to Mr. Godwin's book, 
or to the theories of other Utopian philosophers. Mr. 
Godwin was not singular, but was kept in countenance 
by many authorities, both ancient and modern, in sup- 
posing a state of society possible in which the passions 
and wills of individuals would be conformed to the 
general good, in which the knowledge of the best means 
of promoting human welfare and the desire of contri- 
buting to it ivouid banish vice and misery from the 
world, and in which, the stumbling-blocks of ignorance, 
of selfishness, and the indulgence of gross appetite being 
removed, all things would move on by the mere impulse 
of wisdom and virtue to still higher and higher degrees 
of perfection and happiness. 

Compared with the lamentable and gross deficiencies 
of existing institutions, such a view o£ futurity as barely 
possible could not fail to allure the gaze and tempt the 
aspiring thoughts of the philanthropist and the philoso- 
pher ; the hopes and the imaginations of speculative men 
could not but rush forward into tliis ideal world as into 
a vacutiin of good ; and from " the mighty stream of 
tendency " (as Mr. Wordsworth in the cant of the day 
calls it,) there was danger that the proud monuments of 
time-hallowed institutions, that the strong-holds of 
power and corruption, that " the Corinthian capitals of 
polished society," with the base and pediments, might 
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be overthrown and swept away as by a turricane. There 
were not wanting persons whose ignorance, whose fears, 
whose pride, or whose prejudices contemplated sncb an 
alternative with horror, and who would naturally feel no 
small obligation to the man, who should relieve their 
apprehensions from the stunning roar of this mighty 
change of opinion that thundered at a distance and 
should be able, by some logical apparatus or unexpected 
tnm of the argument, to prevent the vessel of the state 
from being harried forward with the progress of im 
provement, and dashed in pieces down the tremendous 
precipice of human perfectibility. 

Then comes Mr. Malthas forward wjth the geometn 
cal and arithmetical ratios in hie hands and holds them 
oat to his afEright«d contemporaries as the only meine 
of salvation. "For" (so argued the autho! of the 
Essay) " let the principles of Mr. Godwin s Enquiry and 
of other similar works be carried literaUj and completely 
into effect ; let every corruption and abuse of power be 
entirely got rid of; let virtue, knowledge ini civiliza 
tion be advanced to the greatest height that these 
visionary reformers would suppose; let the passions 
and appetites be subjected to the utmost itntrol of 
reason and influence of public opinion grint them m 
a word, all that they ask, and the more completely their 
views are realized, the sooner will they be o\ei thrown 
again, and the more inevitable and fatal will be the 
catastrophe. For the principle of population will still 
prevail, and from the comfort, ease and plenty that will 
abound, will receive an increasing force and vrnpetus. 
The number of mouths to be fed will have no limit ; bnt 
the food that is to supply them cannot keep pace with 
the demand for it ; we must come to a stop somewhere, 
even though each square yard, by extreme improvemeuta 
in cultivation, could maintain its man. lu this state of 
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things there will be no remedy ; the wholesome checks 
of vice and misery (which have hitherto kept this prin- 
ciple within bounds) will have been done away ; the 
voice of reason wiH be unheard ; the passions only will 
bear sway ; famine, distress, havoc and dismay will 
spread around ; hatred, violence, war and bloodshed 
will be the infallible conseqnence ; and from the pinnacle 
of happiness, peace, refinement and social advantage we 
shall be hnrled once more into a profotmder abyss of 
tDisery, want, and barbarism than ever by the sole ope- 
ration of the principle of population ! " 

Such is a brief abstract of the argument of the Essay. 
Can any thing be less conclusive, a more complete fal- 
lacy and petitio yrincyjii ? Mr. Malthus concedes, he 
assumes, a state of perfectibility such as his opponents 
imagine, in which the general good is to obtain the 
entire mastery of individual interests, and reason of 
gross appetites and passions : and then he argues that 
such a perfect striicture of society will fall by its own 
weight, or rather be undermined by the principle of 
population, because in the highest possible state of the 
subjugation of the passions to reason this will be abso- 
lutely lawless and unchecked, and because, as men be- 
come enlightened, quick-sighted and public spirited, they 
will shorn themselves utterly blind to the consequences 
of their actions, utterly indifferent to their own well- 
being and that of all succeeding generations, whose fate 
is placed in their hands. 

This we conceive to be the boldest paralogism that 
ever was offered to the world, or palmed upon willing 
credulity. Against whatever other scheme of reform 
this objection might be valid, the one it was brought 
expressly to overturn was impregnable against it, invul- 
nerable to its slightest gi'aze. Say that the Utopian 
infounded, that the state of 
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virtue and knowledge they suppose, in which reason 
shall have become all-in-all, can never take place, that 
it is inconsistent with the nature o£ man and with all 
experience, well and good — but to say that society will 
have attained this high and palmy state, that reason will 
have become the master-key to all our motives, and that, 
when arriyed at its greatest power, it will cease to act at 
all, but will fall down dead, inert and senseless before 
the principle of population, is an opinion which one 
would think few people would choose to advance or 
assent to without strong inducements for maintaining 
or believing it 

The fact, however, is, that Mr. Malthas found this 
argument entire (the principle and the application of 
it) in an obscure and almost forgotten work published 
about the middle of the last century, entitled Various 
Prospects of Mankind, Nature, and Providence, by a Scotch 
gentleman of the name of Wallace.' The chapter in 
this work on the Principle of Population, considered as 
a bar to all ultimate views of human improvement, was 
probably written to amuse an idle hour, or read as a 
paper to exercise the wits of some literary society in the 
Northern capital, and no farther responsibility or im- 
portance annexed to it.' Mr. Malthus, by adopting and 
setting his name to it, has given it sufficient currency 
and effect. It sometimes happens that one writer is the 



' In 1753 Dr. Robert WaUace published A Dtsserlalioa on the 
Nu/xiers of Mawlcmd in Ancient and Modem Times, and followed it 
up in 1761 by tlie work named in tie text. Of the latter tbere is a 
long and excellent acoonnt in the SelTosjieciive Review, 1820, ii., 135, 
et aeqq —Ed 

' The author was not aware that Wallace also wrote Che Dis- 
lertatton o)t the &vwd>er>, of Mankind, 17S3 and 1809, and a third 
work, entitled Ckarat-tenstice of the present state of Great Srilain, 
Svo, I7o8— Ed 
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first to discover a certain principle or lay down a given 
observation, and that another makes an application of, 
or draws a remote or an immediate inference from it, 
totally unforeseen by the first', and from which, in all 
probability, he might have widely dissented. 

Bnt this is not so in the present instance. Mr. Mal- 
thus has borrowed (perhaps without consciousness, at 
any rate without acknowledgment) both the prelimi- 
nary statement, that the increase in the supply of food 
" from a limited earth and a limited fertility " must 
have an end, while the tendency to increase in the prin- 
ciple of population has none, without some external and 
forcible restraint on it, and the subsequent use made of 
this statement as an insuperable bar to all schemes of 
Utopian or progressive improvement — both these he has 
borrowed (whole) from Wallace with all their imper- 
fections on their heads, and has added niore and greater 
ones to them out of his own store. In order to produce 
something of a startling and dramatic effect, he has 
strained a point or two. In order to qnell and frighten 
away the bugbear of Modem Philosophy, he was obliged 
to make a sort of monster of the principle of population, 
which was brought into the field against it, and which 
was to swallow it up quick. No half -measures, no middle 
course of reasoning would do. With a view to meet 
the highest possible power of reason in the new order of 
things, Mr. Malthus saw the necessity of giving the 
greatest possible physical weight to the antagonist prin- 
ciple, and be accordingly lays it dovra that its operation 
is mechanical andirresiatible. Hepremises these two pro- 
positions as the basis of all his reasoning, 1. That food is 
necesso/ry to Tnan i 2. That the dedre to propagate the species 
i» ail equally indi^emable law of ov/r existence : — thus 
making it appear that these two wants or impulses are 
equal and coordinate principles of action. If this double 
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statement had been true, the whole scope and structare 
of his reasoning (as hostile to human hopes and san- 
guine specalatioiis) wonld have been irrefragable ; bnt 
as it is not true, the whole (in that view) falls to the 
gronnd. According to Mr Malthns's octavo edition, the 
sexual passion is as necessary to be gratified as the appe- 
tite of hunger, and a man can no more exist without 
propagating his species than he can live without eating. 
Were it so, neither of these passions wonldadmit of any 
excuses, any delay, aoy restraint from reason or fore- 
sight ; and the only checks to the principle o£ population 
must be vice and misery. The argument wonld be tri- 
umphant an 1 complete. 

But tl e e is no analogy, no parity in the two cases, 
such as author here assumes. Ifo man can live for 

a y leu th f time without food ; many persons live all 
the 1 e without gratifying the other sense. The 
longe tae raving after food is unsatisfied, the more 
violent, imperious, and uncontrollable the desire be- 
comes ; whereas the longer the gratification of the sexual 
passioD is resisted, the greater force does habit and reso- 
lution acquire over it ; and, generally speaking, it ia a 
well-known fact, attested by all observation and history, 
that this latter passion is subject more or less to control 
from personal feelings and character, from public opinion 
and the institutions o£ society, so as to lead either to a 
lawful and regulated indulgence, or to partial or total 
abstinence, according to the dictates of -moral restraint, 
which latter check to the inordinat* excesses and un- 
heard-of consequences of the principle of population our 
author, having no longer an extreme case to make ant, 
admits and is willing to patronize in addition to the 
two former and exclusive ones of vice and misery, in the 
second and remaining editions of his work. 

Mr. Malthus has shown some awkwardness or even 
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' relnctance in softening down the harshness of his first 
peremptory decision. He sometimes grants his graad 
exception cordially, proceeds to argne stoutly, and to 
try conclusions upon it ; at other times he seems disposed 
to cavil about or retract it : — " the influence of moral re- 
straint is very inconsiderable, or none at all." It is in- 
deed difficult (more particularly for so formal ajid nice 
a reasoner is Mi Milthu^) to piece such contradictiona 
plausibly or giacefuliy together. We wonder how he 
manages it— how any one should attempt it ! Tlie whole 
question, the git,t of the argument of his early yolume 
turned upon this, ' Whether vice and misery were the 
only actual or possible checks to the principle of popula- 
tion ^ " He then saad they were, and farewell to build- 
ing c istles m the air ' he now says that moral restraint 
is to be coupled with these, and that its influence de- 
pends gieatly on the state of laws and manners; and 
Utopia ^tmdft where it did, a great way oft indeed, but 
not turned topr^y turvy by our magician's wand ! Should 
we ever amye there, that is, attain to a state of psrfeat 
■moral rest aint, we shill not be driven headlong back 
into Epicurus's stye for want of the only possible checks 
to population, vice and misery ; and in proportion as we 
advance that way, that is, as the influence of moral re- 
straint is extended, the necessity for vice and misery will 
be diminished, instead of being increased according to 
the first alarm given by the Essay. 

Again, the advance of civilization and of population 
in consequence with the same degree of moral restraint 
(as there exists in England at this present time, for in- 
stance) is a good, and not an evil ; but this does not 
appear from the Essay. The Essay shows that popula- 
tion is not (as had been sometimes talcen for granted) 
an abstract and unqualified good ; bat it led many per- 
sons to suppose that it was an abstract and unqualified 
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evil, to be checked only by vice and misery ; and pro- 
ducing, according to its encour^ment, a greater quan- 
tity of vice and misery ; and this error the author has 
not been at sufficient pains to do away. Another tiling, 
in which Mr. Malfchns attempted to clench Wallace's 
argnment, was in giving to the disproportionate power 
of increase in the principle of population and the supply 
of food a mathematical form, or rednoiag it to the 
arithmetical and geometrical ratios, in which we believe 
Mr. Malthus is now generally admitted, even by hie 
friends and admirers, to have been wrong. There is 
evidently no inherent difierence in the principle of in- 
crease in food or population ; since a grain of com, for 
example, will propagate and maltiply itself much faster 
even than the human species. A bnshel of wheat will 
sow a field ; that field will furnish seed for twenty 
others. So that the limit to the means of subsistence is 
only the want of room, to raise it in, or, as Wallace ex- 
presses it, " a limited fertility and a limited earth." 

Up to the point where the earth or any given country 
is fully occupied or cultivated, the means of subsistence 
naturally increase in a geometrical ratio, and will more 
than keep pace with the natural and unrestrained pro- 
gress of population ; and beyond that point they do not 
go on increasing even in Mr. Malthus's arithuietical 
ratio, but are stationary or nearly so. So far, then, is 
this proportion from being universally and mathemati- 
cally true, that in no part of the world or etat« of society 
does it hold good. But our theorist, by laying down 
this doable ratio as a law of nature, gains this advan- 
tage, that at all times it seems as if, whether in new or 
oM-peopled countries, in fertile or barren soils, the popu- 
lation was pressing hard on the means of subsistence ; 
and, again, it seems as if the evil increased with the 
progress of improvement and civilisation. For if you 
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cast youT eye at the scale which ia supposed to be calcu- 
lated upon true and infallible data, you find that when 
the population is at 8, the means of subsistence are at 4 ; 
so that here there is only a deficit of one-half ; but when it 
is at 32, they have only got to 6, so that here there 
ia a difierence of 26 in 32, and so on In proportion. 

The farther we proceed, the more enormous is the 
mass of vice and misery we must undergo, as a conse- 
quence of the natural excess of the population over the 
means of subsistence and as a salutary check to its 
farther desolating progress. The mathematical Table, 
placed at the front of the Essay, therefore leads to a 
secret suspicion or a barefaced assumption, that we 
ought in mere kindness and compassion to give every 
sort of indirect and under-hand encouragement {to say 
the least) to the providential checks of vice and misery ; 
as the sooner we arrest the formidiible and paramount 
evil in its course, the less opportunity we leave it of 
doing incalculable mischief. Accordingly, whenever 
there is the least talk of colonizing new countries, of 
extending the population, or adding to social com- 
forts and improvements, Mr. Malthus conjures up his 
double ratios, and insists on the alarming results of ad- 
vancing them a single step forward in the series. By 
the same rule, it would be better to return at once to 
a state of barbarism, and to take the benefit of acorns 
and scuttle-fish as a security against the luxnries and 
■wants of civilized life. But it is not our ingenious 
author's wish to hint at or recommend any alterations 
in existing institutions ; and he is therefore silent on 
that unpalatable part of the subject and natural infer- 
ence froni his principles. 

Mr. Malthus's "gospel is preached to the poor." He 
lectures them on economy, on morality, the regulation 
of their passions (which, he says at other times, are 
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amenable to no restraict), and on the ungracious topic, 
that " the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, 
have doomed them and their families to starve for want 
of a right to the smallest portion of food beyond what 
their labour will supply, or some charitable hand may 
hold out in compassion." This is illiberal, and it is not 
philosophical. The laws of nature or of God, to which 
the author appeals, are no other than a limited fertility 
and a limited earth. Within those bounds the rest ia 
regulated by the laws of nian. The division of the pro- 
duce of the soil, the price of labour, the relief afforded 
to the poor, are matters of human arrangement : while 
any charitable hand can extend relief, it is a proof that 
the means of subsistence are not exhausted in themselves, 
that " the tables are not full ! " Mr. Malthus says that 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, have 
rendered that relief physically impossible ; and yet he 
would abrogate the poor-laws by an act of the legislature, 
in order to take away that impossible relief, which the 
laws of God deny, and which the laws of man aotualli/ 
afford. We cannot think that this view of his subject, 
which is prominent and dwelt on at great length and 
with great pertinacity, is dictated either by rigid logic 
or melting charity ! A labouring man is not allowed to 
knock down a hare or a partridge that spoils his garden; 
a country-equire keeps a pack of hounds : a lady of 
quality rides out with a footman behind her on two 
sleet, well-fed horses. 

We have not a word to say gainst all this as exempli- 
fying the spirit of the English Constitution, as a part of 
the law of the land, or as an artful distribution of light 
and shade in the social picture ; hut if any one insists at 
the same time that " the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, have doomed the poor and their families to 
starve," because the principle of population has en- 
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croa«hed upon and swallowed up the means of subsis- 
tence, so that not a mouthful of food, is left by the grind- 
ing lau! of necessity for the poor, we beg leave to deny 
both fact and inference ; and we put it to Mr. Malthus 
whetlier we are not, in strictness, justified in doing so ? 
We have, perhaps, said enougH to explain our feeling 
on the subject of Mr. Malthus'a merits and defects. We 
think he had the opportunity and the means in his hnnds 
of producing a great work on the principle of popula- 
tion ; but we belieye he bas let it slip from his having an 
eye to other things besides that broad and nnexplored 
question. He wished not merely to advance to the dis- 
covery of certain great and valuable truths, but at the 
same time to overthrow certain unfashionable para- 
doses by exaggerated statements— to cnrry favour with 
existing prejudices and interests by garbled representa- 
tions. He has, in a word, as it appears to us on. a can- 
did retrospect and without any feelings of controversial 
asperity rankling in our minds, sunk the philosopher 
and the friend of his species (a character to which he 
might have aspired) in. the sophist and paily-writer. 
The period at which Mr. Malthna came forward teemed 
with answers to Modern Philosophy, with antidotes to 
liberty and humanity, with abusive Histories of the 
Greek and Koman republics, with fulsome panegyrics 
on the Roman Emperors (at the very time when we 
were reviling Buonaparte for his strides to universal em- 
pire) with the slinie and offal of desperate servility ; 
I and we cannot but consider the Essay as one of the poi- 
sonous ingredients thrown into the cauldron of Legiti- 
macy "to make it thick and slab." Our author has 
indeed so far done service to the cause of truth, that he 
has counteracted many capital errors formerly prevail- 
ing as to the universal and indiscriminate encourage- 
ment of population under all circumstances ; but he has 
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countenanced opposite errors which, if adopted in theory 
and practice, would be even more mischievous, and has 
left it to fnfcure philosophers to follow np the principle, 
that some check must be provided for the unrestrained 
progress of population, into a set of wiser and more 
humane consequences. Mr. Godwin has lately attempted 
an answer to the Essay (thus giving Mr, Malthus a 
Roland for his Oliver) but we think he has judged ill in 
endeavouring to invalidate the principle, instead of con- 
fining himself to point out the misapplication of it. 
There is one argument introduced in this Reply, which 
wiil, perhaps, amuse the reader as a sort of meta^ 
physicaJ pnzele. 

" It has sometimes occurred to me whether Mr. Mal- 
thus did not catch the first hint of his geometrical i-atio 
from a curious passage of Judge Blackstone on oonsan- 
gainity, which is as follows : — 

" ' The doctrine of lineal consanguinity is sufficiently 
plain and obvious ; but it is at the first view astonishing to 
consider the number of lineal ancestors which every man 
has within no very great number of degrees ; and so 
many different bloods is a man said to contain in his veins, 
as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these he hath two in the 
first ascending degree, his own parents ; he hath four in 
the second, the parents of his father and the parents of 
his mother ; he hath eight in the third, the parents of 
his two grandfathers and two grandmothers ; and by 
the same rule of progression, he hath an hundred and 
twenty-eight in the seventh : a thousand and twenty- 
four in the tenth ; and at the twentieth degree, or 
the distance of twenty generations, every man hath 
above a million of ancestors, as common arithmetic 
will demonstrate. 

" This will seem surprising to those who are unac. 
quainted with the increasing power of progressive num- 
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bera ; but it is palpably evident from tlie following table 
of a geometrical progression, in wliicii tbe first tenn is 
2, and the denominator also 2 ; or, to speak more intelli- 
gibly, it is evident, that each of us has two ancestors in 
the first degree, the nnmber of which is doubled at every 
remove, because each of our ancestors had also two 
ancestors of his owd. 
Lineal Degrees. Nuwhsr of Ancestors. 



— 1024 

— 204R 

— *09S 

— 8192 

— 16,384 



20 — — — 1,048,576' 

"This argument, however," (proceeds Mr. Godwin) 
" from Judge Blackatone of a geometrical progression 
woald much more naturally apply to Montesquieu's 
hypothteis of the depopuJation of the world, and prove 
that the hnman species is hasteniog fast to extinction, 
than to the purpose for which Mr. Malthus has employed 
it. An ingenious sophism — -on the supposition that a 
man can have no brother or sister, but that every pair 
can only have one offspring— might be raised upon it, to 
show that the race of mankind will ultimately termi- 
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nat* in unity. Mr. Malthus, indeed, should have re- 
flected, that it is much more certain that every man haa 
had ancestors than that he will have posterity, and that 
it is still more doubtful, whether he will have posterity 
to twenty or to an indefinite nnmbra" of generations." "^ 

Mr. Malthus'e style is correct and elegant, his tone of 
controversy mild and gentlemanly ; and the care, with 
which he has brought his facts and documents together, 
deserves the highest praise. He haa lately quitted his 
favourite subject of population, and broken a lance with 
Mr. Bicardo on the question of rent and value. The 
partisans of Mr. Ricardo, who are also the admirers of 
Mr. Malthus, say that the usual sagacity of the latter 
has here failed him, and that he has shown himself to 
be a very illogical writer. To have said this of him 
formerly on another ground, w&v icconnted a heresy and 
a piece of presumption not etsily to be forgiven. Indeed 
Mr. Malthus his tlways been a sort of " darling in the 
public eye," whom it was unsafe to meddle with. He 
has contrived to make him'ielf as many friends by his 
attacks on the scbemes of Su>nan, PerfeetibUity and on the 
PooT'Laws, as Mandeville formerly procured enemies by 
his attaclra on Human Perfections and on Oharity' Schools ; 
and among other instances that we might mention. 
Plug Pulteney, the celebrated miser, of whom Mr. Burke 
said on his having a large estate left him, " that now it 
was to be hoped he would set up a pocket-handkerchief,' 
was so enamoured with the saving schemes and humane 
economy of the Essay, that he desired a friend to find 
out the author and offer him a church living ! This 
liberal intention was (by design or accident) nnhappily 
frustrated. 

' Enquiry concerning Population, p. 100. 
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THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING. 

. CANNING was the cleverest boy at Eton : he 
5, perhaps, the cleverest man in the House of 
CommonH. It is, however, in the sense ib which, afieord- 
ing to Mr. Wordsworth, "the child is father to the man." 
He has grown up entirely out of what he then was. He 
has merely en^af ted a set of Parlismentary phrases and 
the technicalities of debate on the themes and school- 
exercises he was set to compose when a boy. Nor has 
he ever escaped from the trammels imposed on youthful 
genius ; he has never assumed a manly independence 
of mind. He has been all his lifein the habitof getting 
up a speech at the nod of a Minister, as he used to get 
up a thesis under the direction of his schoolmaster. The 
matter is nothing ; the only question is, how he shall 
expTMS himself. The conseqnenoe has been as might 
be expected. Not being at liberty to choose his own 
side of the question, nor to look abroad into the world 
for original (but perhaps unwelcome) observations, nor 
to follow up a strict chain of reasoning into its unavoid- 
able consequences, the whole force of his mind has been 
exhausted in an attention to the ornaments of style and 
to an agreeable and imposing selection of topics. It is 
his business and his inclination to embellish what is trite, 
to gloss over what is true, to vamp up some feeble 
sophism, to spread the colours of a meretricious fancy 
over the unexpected exposure of some dark intrigue, 
some glaring iniquity — 
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Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight 
With painted plumes in goodly order dight ! 

As tliose same plumes, so seemed he vain and light, 

That by his gait might easily appear ; 

For stiil he Sired as dancing in delight. 

And in his hatids a windy fan did btiar, 

That in the idle air he moved stiil here and there." 

SpBHSEE. 

His reasoning is a tissue of glisteiing sophistry ; hia 
langnage is a cento of florid commonpltices. The smooth, 
monotony of his style is indeed as much borrowed, is as 
little his own, as the courtly and often fulsome strain of 
his sentiments. He has no steady principles, no strong 
passions, nothing original, mascnline, or striking in 
thought or expression. There is a feeble, diffuse, showy, 
Asiatic rednndancy in all his speeches — something vapid, 
something second-hand in the whole cast of his mind. 
The light that proceeds from, it gleams from the monl- 
dering materials of corruption : the flowers that ivre 
seen there, gty and fliunting, bloom over the grave of 
humanity !— Mi Canning nevei, by any chance, reminds 
one of the poet or the philosopher, of the admirer of 
nature, or even the man of the world — he is a mere 
Hon se- of -Commons man, and hince he was transferred 
there from College, appears never tn have seen or thought 
of any other place. He may be SJ:id to have passed his 
life in making and learning to make speeches. All 
other objects and pursuits seem to have been quite lost 
upon him. He has overlooked the ordinaiy objects of 
nature, the familiar interests of human life, as beneath 
hia notice.^ There is no allusion in any of his speeches 

' Mr. Canning, when on a tour to the Lakes, ilid Mi-. Wordsworth 
ilie honom' "f paying him a visit. The favour wns duly atknow. 
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to anything paasing out of the House, or not to be found 
in the classics. Their tone is quite Parliamentary — his 
is the Delphin edition of Katare. Not an ima^e has 
Btrook his oye, not an incident has touched his heart, any 
farther than it could be got up for rhetorical and stage 
effect. This has an ill effect upon his speeches : — it gives 
them thit shining and bloated appeannce which is the 
result of the confaned and heated atmosphere of the 
House Thev have the look of exotics of artifacial hot 
house plints Their glossiness their luxunance and 
gorgeonsuess of colour iie gie'iter than their stiength 
or st<bm.ini they aie forced not lasting nor will tl ey 
bear trans pknting from the i mk and noxious soil in 
which they grow Or rither perhaps thej bear the 
same relation to eloquence th it artifacial flowers do to 
real ones — ilike yet not the lame without vital heat or 
the powei of leproduction punted pissionless 'ipecions 
mockerie They are in fact not the growth of truth, 
of nature, and feeling, but of state policy, of art, and 
practice. To deny that Mr. Canning has arrived to a 
great perfection (perhaps the greatest) in the manufac- 
ture of these sort of common-places, elegant, but some- 
what tarnished, imposing, but not solid, would, we think, 
show a want of candour ; to affirm that he has ever done 
aay thing more (in his serious attempts) would, we 
think, show an equal want of taste aad understanding.' 
The way in which Mr. Canning gets up the staple- 
oomm.odity of his speeches appears to be this. He hears 
an observation on the excellence of the English Consti- 
tution, or on the dangers of Reform and the fickleness 

iedged, but quite unexpeuted. Beidly we do tiol kuow an? one so 
liltlo capable of appreciating the Lyrical Ballads. 

^ We onue heard it saiii, that " Mr. Canning had the most elegant 
mind ainee Virgil." But we could not assent to this remark, as we 
just then happened to think of Claude Lorraine. 
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and heiidetrong humours of the people, dropped by some 
ilemlier of the House, or he meets with it ia an old 
Debate iu the time of Sir Eobert Walpole, or in Paley's 
Moral and Political Philosophy, which our accomplished 
scholar read, of course, as the established test -book at 
the University. He turns it in his mind: by dint of 
memory and ingenuity he illustrates it by the applica- 
tion of some well-tnown and weil -authenticated simile at 
hand, such as " the vessel of the state," " the torrent of 
popular fury," " the precipice of reform," " the thunder- 
bolt of war," "the smile of peace," &c. He improves 
the hint by the help of a little play upon ■words and upon 
an idle fancy into an allegory, he hooks this ou to a 
verbal inference, which takes you by surprise, equally 
from the novelty of the premises and the flatness of the 
conclusion, refers to a passage in Cicero in support of 
his argument, quotes his authority, relieves exhausted 
attention by a sounding passage from Virgil, " like the 
mom risen on mid-noon," and launches the whole 
freight of wisdom, wit, learning, and fancy, on the floor 
of St. Stephen's Chapel, where it floats and glitters 
amidst the mingled curiosity and adminition of both 
sides of the House — 



Beneath the broad and gilded chandelier that throws its 
light upon "the nation's Great Divan," Mr. Canning 
piles the lofty harangue, high over-arched with metaphor, 
dazzling with epithets, sparkling with jests — take it out 
of doors, or examine it by the light of conjmon sense, 
and it is no more than a paltry string of sophisms, of 
trite truisms, and sorry buffooneries. There is also a 
House- of- Commons jargon as well as a scholastic pe- 
dantry in this gentleman's style of oratory, which is 
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Tery displeasing to all but profesaioaai ears. " Tlie 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman," and " bis Honour- 
able and Gallant Friend," are trolled over the tongue of 
the Honourable Speaker, " loud as a trumpet with a 
silver sound," and fill up the pauses of the sense or the 
gaps in the logic with a degree of burlesque aelf-com- 
piacency and pompous inanity. Mr. Canning speaks by 
rote ; and if the words he utters become the mouth and 
round a period well, he cares little how cheaply he 
comes by them, or how dear they cost the country ! 
Such mechanic helps to style and technical flourishes 
and trappings of upstart self-importance are, however, 
unworthy of the meanest underling of office. 

There is, notwithstanding, a facility, a brilliancy, and 
an elegance in Mr. Canning's general style : always grace- 
ful, never abrupt, never meagre, never dry, copious wifch- 
ont confusion, dignified without stifEneas, perspicuous 
yet remote from common life, that must excite surprise 
in an extempore speaker. Mr. Canning, we apprehend, 
is not an extempore speaker. He only makes set speeches 
on set occasions. He indeed hooks them in as answers 
to Bome one that has gone before him. in the debate, by 
taking up and commenting on a single sentence or so ; 
but he immediately recui* to some old and favourite 
topic, launches into the middle of the stream, or mounts 
upon the high horse, and rides it to the end of the chap- 
ter. He never (that we are aware of) grappled with a 
powerful antagonist, overthrew him on tie spot, or con- 
tested the point with him toot to foot. Mr. Canning's 
replies are evasions. He indeed made a capital and very 
deservedly-admired reply to Sir John Coxe Hippesley ; 
but Sir John had given notice of ail his motions a month 
beforehand, and Mr. Canning had only to lie in anibnsh 
for him with a whole magazine of facts, arguments, 
alliterations, quotations, jests, and squibs prepared ready 
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to explode and blow him up into tlie air in an instant. 
In tliis manner lie contrives to slip into the debate and 
spejik to the qnestion, as if he had lately entered the 
House and heard the arguments on the other side stated 
for the first time in his life. He has conned his speeches 
over for a week or a month previously ; but he gives 
these premeditated effusions the effect of witty im- 
promptus — the spontaneous ebuHitions of the laughter or 
indignation or lofty enthusiasm of the moment. His 
manner tells this. It is that of a person trying to recol- 
lect a speech, and reciting it from beginning to end 
with studied gesture, and in an emphatic but monoto- 
nous and somewhat affected tone of voice, rather than 
of a person uttering words and thoughts that have 
occviiTed to him for the first time, and hurried away by 
an involuntary impulse, speaking with more or less hesi- 
tation, faster or slower, and with more or less passion, 
according as the occasion requires. 

Mr. Canning is a conventional speaker ; he is an 
optional politician. He has a ready and splendid assort- 
ment of ai^uments upon all ordinary questions : he 
tnkes that side or view of a question that is dictated by 
his vanity, his interest, or his habits, and endeavours to 
make the best he can of it. Truth, liberty, justice, hu- 
manitv, war or peace, civilization or barbarism, are things 
of little consequence, except for him to make speeches 
upon them. He thinks " the worse the better reason," 
if he can only make it appear so to others ; and in the 
attempt to confoimd and mislead, he is greatly assisted 
by really perceiving no difference himself. It is not 
what a thing is, but what be can say about it, that is 
ever uppermost in his mind ; and why should he be 
squeamish or have any particular choice, since bis words 
are all equally fine, and delivered with equal volubility 
of tongue ? His balanced periods are the scale " that 
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makes these odds all evea." Our Orator does not con- 
fine himself to any one view of a subject. He does not 
blind himself by any dull prejndice: he does not tie 
himself down to any pedantic rales or abstract principle. 
He does not listen implicitly to common sense, nor does 
he follow the independent dictates of his own judgment 
!No, he picks and chooses among all these, as best suits 
his purpose. He plucks out the grey hairs of a question, 
and then again the black. He shifts his position ; it is 
a ride-and-tie system with him. He monnts sometimes 
behind prejudice, and sometimes behind reason. He is 
now with the wise, and then again with the vulgar. He 
drivels, or he rages. He is now wedded to antiquity : 
anon there is no innovation too startling for him. At 
one tinie he is literal, at another visionary and romantic. 
At one time the honour of the country sways him, at 
another its interest. One moment he is all for liberty, 
and the nest for slavery. First we are to hold the 
balance of Europe, and to dictate and domineer over the 
whole world ; and then we are to creep into our shells 
and draw in our horns ; one moment resembling Don 
Quisote, and the nest playing the part of Sancho Panza ! 
And why not ? All these are topics, are cites nsed in 
the game of poKtics, are colours in the changeable coat 
of party, are dilemmas in casuistry, are pretexts in diplo- 
macy ; and Mr. Canning has them, all at his fingers' 
ends. What is there then to prevent his using any of 
them as he pleases ? Nothing in the world but feeling 
or principle ; and as Mr. Canning is not withheld by 
these from running his heedless career, the application 
of his ingenuity and eloquence in all anch cases is per- 
fectly arbitrary, "quite optional," as Mr. Liaton ex- 
presses it. A wise man -would have some settled opinion, 
a good man would wish well to some cause, a modest 
man would be afraid to act without feeling sure of his 
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ground, or to show an utter disreg-ard of right or wrong. 
Mr. Canning has the luckless ambition to play off the 
tricks of a political rope-dancer, and he chooses to do it 
on the nerves of humanity ! He has called ont for war 
during thirty years without ceasing, " like importunate 
Guinea fowls, one note day and night ; " he has made 
the House and the country ring with his vain clamour, 
and now for the first time he is silent, " quite chopiallen. 
Like Bottom in the play, " he aggravates his voice like 
a sucking dove ; " " he roars yon an. 'twere any nightii 
gale ! " After the failure of Buonaparte's Russian e: 
pedition, Mr. Canning exclaimed exultingly, and with 
daring enthusiasm that seemed to come from the hear 
that " he rejoiced that barbarism had been the first to resist 
invasion, since it showed that the love of national indepen- 
dence was an instinctive principle in every country, supe- 
rior evento the love of liberty." This plea served its turn 
at the time, and we heard no nsore of it last year when 
the French invaded Spain. In the war to restore Ferdi- 
nand, Mr. Canning echoed with lungs of brass the roar 
of" the universal Spanish nation," and the words Liberty 
and Humanity hung like music on his tongne ; but when 
the feeble Monarch was restored, and trod upon the 
necks of those who had restored him, and threw down 
the mock-scaffold of the Constitution that had raised 
him once more to the throne, we heard no more of " the 
universal Spanish nation," of Liberty and Humanity. 
When the speeches of Mr. Canning and the Manifestos 
of his friends had raised the power of France to a 
gigantic height that hnng like a precipice over our heads, 
we were to go on, and fight out the battle of liberty and 
independence, though " we buried ourselves under the 
ruins of the civilized world." When a monstrons claim 
that threatens the liberty and existence of the civilized 
■world is openly set up and acted upon, and a word from 
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Mr. Canning would arrest its progress in the direction 
in which, it is moving with, obscene, ghastly, blood- 
stained strides, he courteonaly and with great conde- 
scension reminds his hearera of " the inimitable satire 
of Cervantes," and that there is a proverbial expression 
borrowed from it, and that the epithet Quixotic would 
be eminently applicable to the conduct of Gireat Britain 
if she interfered in the affaire of the continent at the 
present juncture. And yet there are persons who persist 
in beUeving that Mr. Canning is anything more than a 
pivot on whose oily hinges state policy turns easily at 
this moment, unheard, unseen, and that he has views 
and feelings of his own that are a pledge for bis integ- 
rity. If all this were fickleness, caprice, forgetfulness, 
accident, folly, it would be well or would not much sig- 
nify ; we should stand a chance of aometiiaes being 
right, sometimes wrong ; or if the ostensible motives 
were the real ones, they would balance one another. 
At one time we should be giving a lift to liberty, at 
another we should be advancing our own interests ; now 
we shonld be generous to others, then we should be just 
to ourselves, but always we should be doing something 
or other fit to be done and to be named, and acting up 
to one or other of Mr. Canning's fine pleas of religion, 
morality, or social order. Is that the case ? Nothing 
was said for twenty years about the restoration of the 
Bourbons as the object of the war. Who doubts it now ? 
This cause skulked behind the throne, and was not let 
out in any of Mr. Canning's speeches. The cloven foot 
was concealed by so mnch flaunting oratory, by so niany 
different facings and piebald patchwork liveries of ruin- 
ous policy or perfidious principle, as not to be suspected. 
This is what makes such persons as Mr. Canning danger- 
ous. /Clever men are the tools with which had men work. 
The march of sophistry is devions : the march of power 
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is one. Its means, its tools, its pretexts a 
and borrowed like the hues of the chameleon from any 
object that happens to be at hand : its object is erer the 
same, and deadly as the serpent's fang. It moves on to 
its end with crested majesty : erect, silent, with eyes 
sunk and fixed, undiverted by fear, unabashed by shame ; 
and puny orators and patriot mountebanks play tricks 
before it to amuse the crowd, till it crushes the world in 
its monstrous folds. There is one word about which 
nothing has been said all this while in accounting for 
Mr. Canning's versatQity of mind and vast resources in 
reasoning— it is the word Lec/itimacy. It is the key 
with which you " pluck ont the heart of his mystery." 
It is the touchstone by which all hw other eloquence is 
to be tried, and made good or found wanting. It is the 
casting- weight in the scale of sound policy, or that makes 
humanity and liberty kick the beam. It is the secret of 
the Ayes and Koes ; it accounts for the Majorities and 
Minorities. It weighs down all other considerations, 
hides all flaws, makes up for all deficiencies, removes all 
obstacles, is the crown of success, and makes defeat 
glorious. It has all the power of the Crown on. ita side, 
and all the madness of the people. All Mr. Canning's 
speeches are hnt so many different periphrasen for this 
one -v^QTA—Legitimaoy. It is the foundation of his mag- 
nanimity and the source of his pusillanimity. It is the 
watchword equally of his oratory or his silence. It is 
the principle of his interference and of his forbearance. 
It makeB him. move forward, or retreat, or stand still. 
With this word rounded closely in his ear, and with fifty i 
evasions for it in his month, he advances boldly to " the 
deliverance of mankind " — into the hands of legitimate 
kings, but can do nothing to deliver them out of their 
power. When the liberty and independence of mankind 
can be construed to mean the cause of kings and the 
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doctrine of divine right, Mr. Canmng is a Tirago on the 
side of humanity — when they mean the cause of the 
people and the reducing of arbitrary power within the 
limits of constitutional law, his patriotism and humanity 
flag, and he is 

" Of bis port as meek as is a maid ! " 

This word makes his tropes and figures expand and 
blaze out like phosphorus, or " freezes hia spirits up 
like flsh in a pond." It smites with its petrific maee, 
it deadens with its torpedo touch, the Minister, the 
Parliament, the people, and makes this vast, free, en- 
lightened, and enterprising conntry a body without a 
soul, an inert mass, like the bulks of our men of war, 
which Mr. Canning saw and described so well at 
Plymouth. It is the same word that, announcing the 
profanation of " the golden rounds that bind the hollow 
temples of a king " by unhallowed hands, would fill 
their sails, and hurl their thunders on rebel shores. It 
denounces war r it whispers peace. It is echoed by the 
groans of the nations, is sanctified by their blood, bought 
by their treasure. It is this that fills the time-rent 
towers of tie Inquisition with tears and piercing cries ; 
and owing to this Manzotti shrieks in Italian dungeons, 
while Mr. Canning soothes the Honse of Commons with 
the soft accents of liberty and peace ! In fine, Mr. Can- 
ning's success as an orator, and the space he occupies in 
the pnblic mind, are strong indications of the Genius of 
the Age, in which words have obtained a mastery over 
things, and "to call evil good and good evil," is thought 
the mark of a superior and happy spirit. An accom- 
plished statesman, in our day, is one who extols the 
Constitution and violates it — who talks about religion 
and social order, and means slavery and superstition. 
The Whigs are always reminding the reigning family ef 
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the principles that raised them to the throne — the Tories 
labonr as hard to substitute those that will keep them 
there. There is a dileniuia here, -which is not easily got 
over; and to solve the difficulty and reconcile the con- 
tradiction, -was the great problem of the late King's 
reign. The doubfcfal lubricity of Mr. Canning's style 
was one of the rollers by which the transition was 
effected, and Legitimacy shown to be a middle term 
between divine right and the choice of the people, com- 
patible with both, and convertible into either, at the dis- 
cretion of the Crown or pleasare of the speaker. Mr. 
Canning does not disgrace his pretensions on other ques- 
tions. He is a sophist by profession, a palliator of every 
powerful and profitable abuse. His shuffling, trifiing 
speeches on Reform are well-known. He sometimes 
adds the petulance of the school-boy to his stock of 
worn-out invention ; though his unfeeling taunt on the 
"revered and ruptured Ogden " met with a reception 
which will make him cautious how he tampers again 
with human infirmity and individual suffering, as the 
subject of ribald jests and profligate alliteration. 

The thing in which Mr. Canning excels most is wit ; 
and his wit is confined to parody. The Rejected Addresses 
have been niuch and deservedly adnaired ; but we do not 
think the parodies in them, however ingenious or ludi- 
crous, are to be compared with those in the Poetry of the 
Anfi-Jaoohin, and some of the very best of these are 
by Mr. Canning. Among others are, we believe, the 
Gei-man Play and the imitation of Mr. Soxxthey's Sapphics. 
Much as we admire, we do not wonder at Mr. Canning's 
excellence in this department Real, original wit he 
has none , toi that imphef sense and feeling, and an 
insight into the real differences of things ; but from a 
want of sympathy with anything but forms and com- 
m.on-plaoes, he can easily let down the sense of others 
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30 as to make nonsense of it. He has no enthasiasm or 
sensibility to make him overlook the meanness of a sub- 
ject, or a little irregularity in the treatment of it, from 
the interest it excites : to a mind like his, the serious 
and aSecting is a kind of natural burlesque. It is a 
matter of course for him to fee struck with, the ab- 
surdity of the romantic or singniar in any way, to whom 
everything out of the beaten track is absurd, and " to 
turn what is serious into farce " by transferring the 
same expressions to perfectly indifferent and therefore 
contemptible subjects. To make any description or 
sentiment ludicrous, it is only necessary to take away all 
feeling from it ; the ludicrous is ready-made to Mr. 
Canning's hands. The poetry, the heart-felt interest 
of everything escapes through his apprehension, like a 
snake out of its skin, and leaves the alongh of parody 
behind it. Anything more light or worthless cannot 
well be imagined.' 

' We hftve said nothing of the unpiety of Mr. Canning's parodies, 
though a great deal has been said of the impiety of Mr. Hone's, which 
unfortuDfttely happen to be on the other side of the question. It is 
true that " one man may steal a horse Booaer than another can look 
over a hedge." Mr. Hone is not a Cabinet Minister, and therefore is 
not allowed to talte liberties with the Liturgy. It is to no purpose 
to urge that Mr. Bone is a rer j good-natured man, that he is mild and 
inoffensiTO in his manners, that he is utterly void of guile, with a 
great deal of sincere piety, and that his greatest vice is that he is 
fond of a jolte, and given to black-letter reading. The answer is— 
" But he has written parodies "—and it is to no purpose to reply^ 
So has Mr. Cannuagl He is a Cabinet Minister, and therefore in- 
capable of any thing vulgar or profane. One would think that the 
triumphant question put by Mr. Hone to his Jury, " Whether Mr. 
Jekyll's Parody on Black-eyed Susan was meant to ridicule Sir 
William Curtis or the ballad of Black-eyed Suaan ? " would have pnt 
an end for ever to the cant of this subject, if reason could put an end 
to cant on any subject. The fate of different men is curious. Mr. 
Canning, wbo has all bis life been defending- the most odious and 
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mischievous men and measureE, pB.ases, oo tha; very account, fi>r a 
most aminble character and an accompljslied statesman. Mr. Hone, 
who defended himself against a charge of blasphemy for a parody on 
the Church Service, of wliich Mr, Canning had furnished him v»ith a 
precedent, rose from tbe attack by the force of good- nature, and by that 
noble spirit of freedom and honesty, in which to be unjustly accused 
is to be superior to all fear, and to speak truth is to be eloquent — 
but that be did not suffer himself to he crushed to atoms, and made 
a willing sacrifice to the prejudice, talent, and authority arrayed 
against him, is a resistance to the opinions of the world and the inso- 
lence of power, that can never be overlooked or forgiven. 



[Not only Canning, but Dr. La«r, Bishop of Carlisle, father of the 
Ellenborough, who tried Hone, made a parody, which Hone offered 
in Court to hand up for his lordship to see. — Ed.] 
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AyTR. GIFFOBD was originally bred to some handi- 
craft. He afterwards contrived to learn Latin, 
and was for some time an nsher in a school, till lie be- 
came a tutor in a nobleman's family. The low-bred, 
self-taaght man, the pedant, and the dependent on the 
great, contribute to form the Editor of the Quarterly 
Bevieui. He la admirably qualified for this situation, 
which he has held for some years, by a happy combina- 
tion of defects, natural and acquired ; and in the event 
of his death it will be difficult to provide him a suitable 



Mr. GifEord has no pretensions to be thought a man 
of genius, o£ taste, or even of general knowledge. He 
merely understands the mechanical and instrumental 
part of learning. He is a critic of the last age, when 
the different editions of an author or the dates of his 
several performances were all that occupied the in- 
quiries of a profound scholar, and the spirit of the 
writer or the beauties of his style were left to shift for 
theniselves, or exercise the fancy of the light and super- 
ficial reader. In studying an old author, he has no 
notion of any thing beyond adjusting a point, proposing 
a different reading, or correcting, by the collation of 
various copies, an error of the press." 

' Compare with this Criticism ^ ie«er to Wdliani (nfford Esq.. 
from William HazlUt, Esq., 1819, rsprinted iajra —Fv 

^ This is quite true. The late Mr. Djce eutertamed a bi|:h 
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In appreciatiag a modem one, if it is an enemy, the 
iirst thing lie thinks of is to charge him with bad gram- 
mar r he scans his sentences instead of weighing his 
sense ; or if it is a friend, the highest compliment he 
conceives it possible to pay him is, that his thoughts and 
espreBsions are moulded on some hackneyed model. 
His standard of ideal perfection is what he himself now 
is, a person of mediocre literary attainments : his utmost 
contempt is shown by reducing any oue to what he him- 
self once was, a person without the ordinary advantages 
of education and learning. It is accordingly assumed 
with much complacency in his critical pages, that Tory 
writers are classical and courtly as a matter of course, 
as it is a stnadiug jest and evident truism that Whigs 
aud Reformers must be persons of low birth and breed- 
ing, imputations from one of which he himself has 
narrowly escaped, and both of which he holds in suitable 
abhorrence. He stands over a contemporary perform- 
ance with all the self-conceit nnd self-importance of a 
country schoolmaster, tries it by technical rules, affects 
not to understand the meaning, examines the hand- 
writing, the spelling, shrugs up his shoulders and 
chuckles over a slip of the pen, and keeps a sharp look- 
out for a false concord and— a flogging. 

There is nothing liberal, nothing humane in his style 
of judging : it ia altogether petty, captions, and literal. 
The Editor's political Bubaerviency adds the last finishing 
[stroke] to his ridiculous pedantry and vanity. He has all 
his life been a follower in the train of wealth and power, 
strives to back his pretensions on Parnassus by a place 
at court, and to gild his reputation as a man of letters 

opinion of Gittbrd's editorial abiiilj ; but I have always thought that 
he was too capricious and arbitrary in his treatment of texts, and that 
lie owed his celebrity in lai^ measure to his high litemry position 
and the low standard of Bach leaming in his day. — Ed. 
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by the smile of greatness. He thinks his works are 
stamped with additional value by having his name in 
the S,ed-Book. He looks np to the distinctions of rank 
and station as he does to those of learning, with the 
gross and over-weening adulation of his early origin. 
All his notions are low, upstart, servile. He thinks it 
the highest honour to a poet to be patronised by a peer 
or by some dowager of quality. He is prouder of a 
oourt-livery than of a laurel- wreath, and is only sure of 
having established his claims to respectability by having 
sacrificed those of independence. He is a retainer to 
the Moses, a door-keeper to learning, a lacquey in the 
State. He believes that modem literature should wear 
the fetters of classical antiquity ; that truth is to he 
weighed in the scales of opinion and prejudice ; that 
power ia equivalent to right ; that genius is dependent 
ou rules ; that taste and refinement of language consist 
in word-eatcfdng. 

Many persons suppose that Mr. Gifford knows l)etter, 
than he pretends, and that he is shrewd, airtfnl and de/ 
signing. But perhaps it may be nearer the mark %o 
suppose that his dulness is guarantee for his sincerity, 
or that, before he is the tool of the profligacy of others, 
he is the dupe of his own jaundiced feelings and nar- 
row, hoodwinked perceptions. 

" Destroy his fib or sophistic : in r^n^ 
The creature's at his dirty work again '." 
But this ia less from choice or perversity, than because 
he cannot help it, and can do nothing else. He damns 
a beautiful expression less out of spite than because he 
really does' not understand it ; any novelty of thought 
or sentiment gives Lim a shock from which he cannot 
recover for some time ; and he naturally takes his re- 
venge for the alarm and uueasineisa occasioned him with- 
out referring to venal or pflrtj" motives. He garbles 
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til act! ir s meining, not so much wilfully, fis because it 
19 a paiQ to him to enlarge his m croscopie view to take 
111 the content when a particuUr wntence or passage 
has stiucli him as qnimt and ont of the way. He fly- 
bbwsi an jiutbor s stjle, and picks out detached words 
and phiases for cynical leprobation simply because he 
feelb hiiiise]f at home, or t'lkos a pride and pleasure irt 
this sort of petty waifare He is tetchy and impatient 
ot contradiction, sore with wounded pride, angTy at ob- 
vious faults, more aagty at unforeseen beauties. He has 
the chalk-stotiB' m his understanding, and from being 
used to long confinement, cannot bear the slightest jost- 
ling or irregularity ot motion. He may call ont with 
the fellow in the Temj)e-.t~" I am not Stcphi.no, but a 
crajnp ! " 

He would go back to the standard of opinions, style, 
faded ornaments and msipid formalities that came into 
fashion about foity jeais ago. Flashes of thought, 
> flights of fancy, idiomatic expressions, he sets down 
*aniong the signs of the times, the extraordinary occur- 
rences of the age we live in. They are marks of a rest- 
less and revolutionary spirit : they disturb his com- 
post^re of mind, and threaten (by implication) the safety 
of the State. His slow, snail-paced, bed-rid habits of 
reasoning cannot keep up with the whirling, eccentric 
motion, the rapid, perhaps extravagant combinations of 
modern literature. He has long been stationary him- 
self, and is determined that others shall remain so. The 
hazarding a paradox la like letting off a pistol close to 
his ear: he is alarnied and offended. The using an 
elliptical mode of expression (such as he did not use to 
find in Guides to the English Tongue) jars him like 
coming suddenly to a, step in a flight of stairs that yon 
were not aware of. He pishes and pshaws at all this, 
exercises a sort of ir%rjectional criticism on what es- 
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cites his spleen, his ewvj or his wonder, and hurls his 
meagre anathemas «e caiJiedrd at all those writers who 
are indifferent alike to his precepts and his example ! 

Mr. Gifford, in short, is possessed of that sort of 
learning which is likely to result from an over-anxious 
desire to supply the want of the first rudiments of edu- 
cation : that sort of wit which is the offspring of 01- 
humour or bodily pain : that sort of sense which arises 
from a spirit of contradiction and a disposition to cavil 
at and dispate the opinions of others : and that sort of 
reputation which is the consequence of bowing to estab- 
lished authority and ministerial influence. He dedicates 
to some great man, and receives his compliments in 
return. He appeals to some great name, and the Under- 
graduates of the two Universities look up to him as an 
oracle of wisdom. He throws the weight of his verbal 
criticism and puny discoveries in hlack-letter reading 
into the gap, that is supposed to be making in the Con- 
stitution by Whigs and Radicals, whom he qualifies 
withoafc mercy as dunces and miscreants, and so entitles 
himself to the protection of the Chui-ch and State. The 
character of his mind is an utter want of independence' 
and magnanimity in all that he attempts. He cannot 
go aloae; he must have crutches, a go-cart and trammels, 
or he is timid, fretful and helpless as a child. He can 
not conceive of anything different from what he finds it, 
and hates those who pretend to a greater reach of intel- 
lect or boldness of spirit than himself. He inclines, by 
a natural and deliberate bias, to the traditional in laws 
and government, to the orthodox in religion, to the safe 
in opinion, to the trite 'in imagination, to the technical 
in style, to whatever implies a surrender of individual 
judgment into the hands of authority and a subjection 
of individual feeling to mechanic rules. 

If he finds any one flying in the face of these, or 
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straggling from the beaten path, he thinks he has them 
at a notable diaadvantage, and falls foul of them with- 
out lose of time, partly to soothe His own sense of morti- 
fied self -consequence, and as an edifying spectacle to hia 
legitimate friends. He takes none but untair idvan- 
tages. He twits his adversaries (that is those who are 
not in the leading-strings of his school or p'lity) with 
some personal or accidental defect It ■! writer has 
been punished for a political libel, he is sure to hea.r of 
it in a literary criticism. If a lady goes on crutches 
and is out of favour at court, she is reminded of it in 
Mr. Giffiord's manly satire. He sneers at people of low 
I rth rr who have not had a college education partly to 
bide his own w^nt of certain advantages partly as well 
timed flatterc to those who i oisess them He ba'^ a 
ng-iit to langh it poor untriended untitled tfenius from 
weai ng the livery of lank in 1 letters as footmen he 
hind 1 coionet coach. laugh it the r bble He keeps 
good company and forgets himself He stands at the 
door ot Mr Murray s shop and will not let inv body 
pass bnt the well dressed mob or '-ome followers of the 
court. To edge into the Quarterly Temple of Fame the 
candidate must have a diplonia from the Universities, a 
passport from the Treasury. Otherwise, it is a breach 
of etiquette to let him pass, an insult to the better sort 
who aspire to the love of letters, and may chance to drop 
in to the Feast of ike Poets. Or, if he cannot manage it 
thus, or get rid of the claim on the bare ground of 
poverty or want of school-learning, he trmnps up an ex- 
cuse for the occasion, such as that "a man was confined 
in Newgate a short time before." It is not a lie on the 
part of the critic ; it is only an amiable subserviency to 
the will of his bolsters, like that of a menial who is 
ordered to. deny his master: a sense of propriety, a 
knowledge of the world, a poetical and moral license. 
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SDch fellows (such is his ene from hia employers) shonld 
at any rate be kept out of privileged places : pei^sons 
who have been convicted of prose-libels ought not to be 
suffered to write poetry. If the fact was not exactly 
as it was stated, it was something of the kind, or it 
ought to have been so ; the assertion was a pious f rand ; 
the public, the court, the prince himself niight read the 
work, but for this mark of opprobrium set upon it. It 
was not to be endured that an insolent plebeian should 
aspire to elegance, taste, fancy ; it was throwing down 
the barriers which ought to separate the higher and the 
lower classes, the loyal and the disloyal. The paraphrase 
of the story of Dante was therefore to perform quaran- 
tine ; it was to seem ftot yet recovered from, the gaol 
infection ; there was to be a taint upon it, as there was 
none in it ; and all this was performed by a single slip 
of Mr. Gifford's pen ! We would willingly believe (if 
we could) that in this case there was as much weakness 
and prejudice as there was malice and cunning. 

Again, we do not think it possible that under any 
circumstances the writer of the Verses to Anna could 
enter into the spirit or delicacy oE Mr. Keats' poetry. 
The fate of the latter somewhat resembled that of 

" a bud bit by an envious worm, 
Ere it could spread its sweet leaves to the air. 
Or dedicate its beauty to the son." 

Mr. Eeats' ostensible crime was that he had been praised 
in the Examiner newspaper; a greater and more unpar- 
donable offence probably was that he was a true poet, with 
all the errors and beauties of youthful genius to answer 
for. Mr. Gifford was as insensible to the one aa he was 
inexorable to the other. Let the reader judge from 
the two subjoined specimens how far the one writer 
could ever, without a presumption equaDed only by a 
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want of self-knowledge, set himself in indgment on th 

" Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died : 
She closed the door, she pan(«d, all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide ! 
No nller'd syllable, or woe betide ! 
But to her heart, her heart we,9 voluble. 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her heart in lain, and <lie, heart-stifled, in her dell. 

" A cuaemenc high and triple-aroh'd there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass. 
And diamonded with panes of ijuaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask'd wings 5 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings. 



It shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's lair breast. 
As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and hooQ ; 
Ttose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethj-sl, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint. 
She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for Heaven : — Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

" Anon his heart revives : her vespers done. 
Of ell its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice j by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hiddeu, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St, Agnes in her bed, 
But dares uof bok behind, or all the charm is fled. 
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" Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
FIowD, like a thought, until the morrow-day: 
Btiasfally haven'd both from jo; and pain ; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Faynims pray ; 
Blinded alike Irom sunshine and from rain. 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud ag^ru"' 

With the rich beauties and the dim obscurities of lines 
like these let ns contrast the Verses addressed To a Tuft 
of ea/rly Violets by the faatidions author of the Baviad 
and Mteviad. — 

" Sweet flowers I that &om your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 
And trust your unprolected heads 
To cold Aquarius' watery skies. 

" Retire, retire ! These tepid aira 

Are not the genial brood of May ; 
J%ai sun with light malignant glares. 
And flatters only to Eietray. 

" Stern Winter's reign ia not yet past — 
Lo ! while your buds prepare to blow. 
On icy pinions comes the Wast, 
And nips your root, and lays you low. 

" Alas, for sucb ungentle doom ! 

But I will shield you ; and supply 
A kindlier soil on whieh to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 

" Come then — 'ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest. 
And drawn your haJmiest sweets away ; 
O come and grace my Anna's breast. 

' [Eve of SI. Agnes (Foems by Milnes, 1854, p. 221-2)— En.] 
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" Ye droop, fond flowers ! Bat did ye know 
What worth, what goodness there reside. 
Your cups with iiveiiest tints would glow ; 
And spread their leaves with conscious piide. 

" For there has liberal Nature joined 
Her riches to the stores of Art, 
And added to the vigorous mind 
The soft, the sympathising heart, 

" Come then — 'ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew thai gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 
O come and grace my Anna's breast. 

"O! I stujali thiik-^that Jroffrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to share — ' 
Years of ansiety repaid 
By one short hour of transport there. 

" More blest than me, thus shai! ye live 
Your little day ; and when ye die 
Sweet flowers ! tbe grateful Muse shall ^ve 
A verse ; the sorrowing maid, a sigh. 

" While I alas ! no distant date, 

Mix with the dust from whenee I rame. 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 
Without a stone to tell my name." 

We'subjoin one more specimeii of these " wild strains " 

' What an awkward bedfellow for a tuft of violets ! 

» " How oft, O Dart ! what time the faithful pair 
Walk'd forth, the fragrant hour of eve to share, 
On thy romantic banks, have my vrild strains 
(Not yet foi^t amidst my native plains) 
While thou hast sweetly gurgled down the vale. 
Filled np the pause of love's delightful tale ! 
While, ever as she read, the conscious maid, 
By faultering voice and downcast looks betray'd, 
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aaid to be " Written two years after the preaeding." EcCB 
ITERUM Citispiinis ! 

" I wish I was where Anna lies ; 
For I am giok of lingering here, 
And every hour Affection cries, 
Go, and partlike her humble bier. 

" I wish I eouid ; for when she died 
I lost mj all ! and life has prov'd 
Since that sad hour a dreary void, 
A waste imlovelj' and unlov'd. 

" But who, when I am turn'd to clay. 
Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And plnck the railed moss away, 
And needs that have " no business there ?" 



Would Hushing on her lover's neck recKue, 
And with her finger — point the tendereat line ! " 

Mifviad, pp. 194, 202. 

Tet the author assures ns just before, that in these " wijd strains " 
"all was plain." 

" Even then (admire, John Bell ! my simple ways } 
No heaven and hell danced madly through my lays, 
No oatbs, no execrations ; all was plain ; 
Yet trust me, while thy ever jingling train 
Chime their sonorous woes with frigid art. 
And shock the rea^a and revolt the heart ; 
My hopes and fears, in nature's language drest, 
Awakened love in many a gentle breast." 

Ibid, V, 185-92. 
If any one else had composed these " wild strains," in which " all 
is plam," Mr. Gifibrd would have accused them of three things: " 1. 
Downright nonsense. 2. Downright frigidity. 3. Downrigbt dog- 
grel;"aDd proceeded to_ anatomise them very cordially in his way. 
As it is, he is thrilled with a very pleasing horror at his former 
scenes of tenderness, and "gasps at the recollection" "of viatery 
Aqnariaie!" Sed ohe! jam satis est.' " Why rack a grub — a bnt- 
terfly upon a wheel ? " 
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" Ani^ who, with pious band, shall bring, 

Tlie flowers she oherish'd, snow-drops cold, 
And violets that unheeded spring. 
To scatter o'er her halloVd motdd ? 

" And who, while Memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear, 
Shall feel his heart with passions swell, 
And pour the bitter, bitter tear ? 

" I DID IT ; and would fate allow, 

Should visit still, should still deplore — 
But health and strength have left me now, 
But I, alas ', i!an weep no more. 

" Take then, sweet maid I this simple strain. 
The last I offer at thy shrine ; 
Thy grave must then undeck'd remain, 
And all thy memory fade with mine. 

"And can thy soft persuasive look. 

That voice that might with music vie. 
Thy air that every gazer took. 
Thy matchless eloquence of eye — 

" Thy spirits, frolicsome as good. 

Thy courage, by no iiis dismay 'd, 
Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 
Thy gay good -humour — [^n they " fade?'' 



" Perhaps — but sorrow 

Cold turf, which I no more 

Dear name, which I no more 

A long, a last, a sad adieu ! 



my eye : 



sigh, 



It may be said in extenuation of the low, mechanic 
vein of these impoverished lines, that they were written 
at an early age. They were the inspired production of 
a youthfnl lover ! Mr. GifBord was thirty when he 
wrote them: Mr. Eeatedied when he was scarce twenty !' 

' Keats died on the 23rd February, 1821. in his twenly-fonnh 
year. I remember his kind friend, Mr. Joseph Severn, well. I met 
him at Leigh Hunt's.— Ed. 
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Farther it may be said, that Mr. Gifford hazarded bis 
first poetical attempts under ali the disadvantages oi a 
neglected education : but the same circumstance, together 
with a few unpruued redundancies of fancy and quaint- 
nesses of expression, was made the plea on which Mr. 
Keats was hooted out of the world, and his fine talents 
and woanded sensibilities consigned to an early grave. 
In short, the treatment of this heedless candidate for 
poetical fame might serve as a warning, and was in- 
tended to serve as \ warning to all unfledged tyros, how 
they venture upon any such doubtful experiments, 
except under the auspices of some lord of the bed- 
chamber or GoYemment Anstarchus, and how they im- 
prudently associate themselves with men of mere popular 
talent or independence of feeling ! 

It is the same in prose works. The Editor acorns to 
enter the lists of argument with any proscribed writer 
of the opposite party. He does not refute, but de- 
nounces him. He makes no concessions to an adver- 
sary, lest they should in some way be turned against 
him. He only feels himself safe in the fancied insig- 
nificance of others. He only feels himself superior 
to those whom he stigmatizes as the lowest of man- 
kind. All persons are without common- sense and 
honesty who do not believe implicity (with him) in the 
immacu lateness of Ministers and the divine origin of 

Thus be informed the world that the author of Tablb- 
Talk was a person who could not write a sentence of 
common English, and who could hardly spell his own 
name, because he was not a friend to the restoration of 
the Bourbons, and had the assurance to write Cfiaraciers 
of Shake^ear's Flays in a style of criticism somewhat 
different from Mr. Gifiord's. He charged this writer 
with imposing on the public by a flowery style; and 
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when the latter ventured to refer ' to a work of his, called 
An Essay cm, the Principles of Huinan Action, which haa 
not a single ornament in it, as a specimen of his original 
studies and the proper bias of his mind, the learned 
critic, with a shrug of great self -satisfaction, said, " It 
was amnaing to see this person, sitting like one of 
Brouwer's Dutch boors over his gin and tobacco-pipes, 
and fancying himself a Leibnitz ! " The question was, 
whether the subject of Mr. Griffiord's censure had ever 
written such a work or not ; for if he had, he had 
amused himself with something besides gin and tobacco- 
pipes. But our Editor, by virtue of the situation he 
holds, is superior to facts or arguments : he is account- 
able neither to the public nor to authors for what he 
says of them, but owes it to his employers to prejudice 
the work and vilify the writer, if the latter is not 
avowedly ready to range himself on the stronger side. 

The Quarterly Seiiiew, besides the political tirades and 
denunciations of suspected writers, intended for the 
guidance of the heads of families, is filled up with 
accounts of books of Voyages and Travels for the amuse- 
ment of the younger branches. The poetical depart- 
ment is almost a sinecure, coneisting of mere summary 
decisions and a list of quotations. Mr. Croker is under- 
stood to colitribate the St. Helena aHicles and the 
liberality, Mr. Canning the practical good sense, Mr. 
D'lsracli the good-nature, Mr. Jacob the modesty, Mr. 
Sontbey the consistency, and the Editor himself the 
chivalrous spirit and the attacks ou Lady Moi^an. It 
is a double crime, and excites a double portion of spleen 
in the Editor, when female writers are not advocates of 
passive obedience and non-resistance. This Journal, 
then, is a depository for every species of political so- 
phistry and personal cahimny. There is no abuse or 
' In the Letter to Gifford, 1819.— Ed. 
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corruption that does not there find a Jesuitical palliation 
or a bare-faced vindication. There we meet the slime 
of hypocrisy, tlie varnish of courts, the cant of pedantry, 
the cobwebs o£ the law, the iron hand of power. Its 
object is as mischievous as the means by which it is pur- 
sued are odious. The intention is to poison the sources 
of public opinion and of indi^adnal fanie, to pervert 
literature from being the natural ally of freedom and 
humanity into an engine of priestcraft and despotism, and 
to undermine the spirit of the English constitution and 
the independence of the English character. The Editor 
and his friends systematically explode every principle of 
liberty, laugh patriotism aud public spirit to scorn, 
resent every pretence to integrity as a piece of singu- 
larity or insolence, and strike at the root of all free 
inquiry or discussion by running down every writer aa 
a vile scribbler and a bad member of society, who is not 
a hireling and a slave. No means are stuck at in accom- 
plishing this laudable end. Strong in patronage, they 
trample on truth, justice and decency. They claim the 
privilege of court-favourites. They keep as little faith 
with the public as with their opponents. 

Wo statement in the Quarterly ^eeieio is to be trusted : 
there is no fact that is not misrepresented in it, no 
quotation that is not garbled, no charatiter that is not 
slandered, if it can answer the purposes of a party to do 
so. The weight of power, of wealth, of rank is thrown 
into the scale, gives its impulse to the maehine ; and the 
whole is under the guidance of Mr. Gifford's instinctive 
genius — of the in-born hatred of servility for indepen- 
dence, of dulness for talent, of cunning and impudence 
for truth and honesty. It costs him no effort to exe- 
cute his disreputable task ; in being the tool of a crooked 
policy, he but labours in his natural vocation. He 
patches up a rotten system, as he would supply the 
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chasras in a worm-eaten manuscript, from a g 
incapacity to do any things better : thinks that ii a single 
iota in the claims of prerogative and power were lost, 
the whole fabric of soeiety would fall upon, his head and 
crush him : an.d calculates that his best chance for lite- 
rary reputation is by Uach-hallhig one half of the com- 
petitors as Jacobins tfnd leveilers, and securing the 
suffrages of the other half in his favour as a loyal sub- 
ject and trusty partisan ! 

Mr. GifEord, as a satirist, is violent and abrupt. He 
takes obvious or physical defects, and dwells upon them 
witb much labour and barshneea of invective, but with 
very little wit or spirit. He expresses a great deal of 
anger and contempt; but you cannot tell very well why, 
except that he seem.8 to be sore and out of humotLr. His 
satire is mere peevishness and spleen, or something 
worse — personal antipathy and rancour. We are in 
quite as much pain for the writer as for the object of 
his resentment. His address to Peter Pindar is laugh- 
able from its outrageouBness. He denounces him as a 
wretch hateful to God and man for some of the most 
harmless and amusing trifles that ever were written, and 
the very good humour and pleasantry of which, we 
suspect, constituted their ofEenee in the eyes of this 
Draw can sir. 

His attacks on Mrs. Robinson were unmanly, and 
even those on Mr. Merry and the Della-Crnscan School 
were very much roore ferocious than the occasion war- 
ranted. A little affectation and quaintness of style did 
not merit such severity of castigation.' As a trans- 
lator, Mr. Gifford's version of the Roman satirist is the 
i, in parts, the most oSensive of all others. 
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We do not know why he attempted it, nniess he had got 
it in his head that he ehould thus foUow in the steps of 
Drjden, as he had already done in those of Pope in the 
Bayiad and Mseviad. As an editor of old authors, Mr. 
Gifiord is entitled to considerable praise for the pains he 
has taken in revising the test, and for some improve- 
ments he has introduced into it. He had better hare 
spared the notes in which, though he has detected the 
blunders of previous commentators, he has exposed his 
own ill-temper and narrowness of feeling more. As a 
critic, he has thrown no light on the character and spu'it 
of his authors. He has shown no striking power of 
analysis nor of original illustration, though he has 
chosen to exercise his pen on writers most congenial to 
his own turn of mind, from their dry and caustic vein — 
Massinger and Ben Johnson. What he will make of 
Marlowe, it is difflcidt to guess.' He has none of " the 
fiery quality " of the poet, 

Mr. GifEord does not take for his motto on these occa^ 
sions Spiritas precipUa^dus est ! His most successful 
efforts in this way are barely respectable. In general, 
his observations are petty, ill- concocted, and discover as 
little tact, as they do a habit of connected reasoning. 
Thus, for instance, in attempting to add the name of 
Massinger to the list of Catholic poets, our minute critic 
insists on the profusion of crucifixes, glories, angelic 
visions, garlands of roses, and clouds of incense scattered 
through the Virgin-Martyr, as evidence of the theological 
sentiments meant to be inculcated by the play, when 
the least reflection might have taught him, that they 
proved nothing but the author's poetical conception of 
the character and corfiMne o£ his subject. A writermiglit, 

' He did not undertake that writer ; but on eijitlon of his plays 
and poems waa published in 1826 under the care of a Mr. ttobinson ; 
and a verj poor afKiir it viae. — Ed. 
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with the same smiater, short-sighted shrewdness, be ac- 
cused of Heathenisni for talking of Flora and Ceres in 
a poem on the Seasons ! What are produced as the 
exclusive badges and occult proofs oi Catholic bigotry, 
are nothing but the adventitious ornaments and external 
symbols, the gross and sensible language — in a word, 
the 'poeiry of Christianity in general. What indeed 
shows the frivolousness of the whole inference is that 
Decker, who is asserted by oar critic to have con- 
tributed some of the most passionate and fantastic of 
these deyotional scenes, is not even suspected of a lean- 
ing to Popery. In like manner, he excuses Massinger 
for the grossness of one of his plots (that of the Un- 
natural Comhat) by saying that it was supposed to take 
place before the Christian era. By this shallow common- 
place persuading himself, or fancying he could persuade 
1 question (which yet on the 
is made the ground of a tragic 
catastrophe) was first made statviory by the Christian 
religion. 

The foregoing is a harsh criticism, and may be thought 
illiberal. But as Mr. Gifford assiimea a right to say 
■what he pleases of others, they may be allowed to speak 
the truth of him 1 



others, that the crime 
very face of the story 
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"T^HE Quarterly Beview arose out of the J 
■^ not as St corollary, liut in contradiction to it. An 
article had appeared in the latter on Don Pedro Ceval- 
los, "which, stang the Tories to the qnick by the free way 
in which it spoke of men and things, and something 
mnat be done to check these escalades of the Edinlmrgb. 
It was not to be endnred that the trath should out in 
this manner, even occasionally and half in jest. A 
startling shock was thus given to established prejndices ; 
the mask was taken ofE from grave hypocrisy, and the 
most serious consequences were to be apprehended. The 
persons who wrote in this Kcview seemed " to hare their 
hands full of truths," and now and then, in a fit of spleen 
or gaiety, let some of them fly ; and while this practice 
continued, it was impossible to say that the Monarchy 
or the Hierarchy was safe. Some of the arrows glanced : 
others might stick, and in the end prove fatal It was 
not tlie principles of the Edinburgh Review, bnt the 
spirit, that was looked at with jealousy and alarm. The 
principles were by no means decidedly hostile to existing 
institutions : but the spirit was that of fair and free dis- 
cnssion. A field was open to ai^ument and wit ; every 
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question was tried upon its own ostensible merits, and 
there was no foul play. The tone was that of a studied 
impartiality (which many called tririiimng) or of a ecep- 
ticai indifference. 

This tone of impartialitj and indifference, however, 
did not at all suit those who profited or existed by 
abuses, who breathed the very air of corruption. They 
knew well enough that "those who are not /or them are 
against theni." They wanted a publication impervious 
alike to truth and nd u tl i h dw nked itself, 
should lead public pn n bl ndf H th t hould stick 
at nothing to serve th tu n f p ty th t should be 
the exclusive organ f p ] d 1 did tool of 

power : that should g tl e wh I 1 nt^h of* want of 
principle in palliating yd h n t m asure, of want 
of decency in defaming every honest man : that should 
prejudge every question, traduce every opponent : that 
should give no quarter to fair inquiry or liberal senti- 
ment: that should be "ugly all over with hypocrisy," 
and present one foul blotch of servility, intolerance, 
falsehood, spite, and ill-mauners. 

The Quarterhj Review was accordingly set up. 

" Silhence no fairy iiglila, no quickning ray, 
NcfT stir of pulse, nor olyect to entice 
Abroad the spirits ; but the cloisKr'd heart 
Sits squat at home, like Pagod in a niche 
Obscure '■" 

This event was hailed (and the omen has been ful- 
filled !) as a great relief to all those of his Majesty's 
subjects who are firmly convinced that the only way to 
have things remain exactly as they are is to put a stop 
to all inquiries whether they are right or wrong, and 
that, if yon cannot answer a man's argnnients, you may 
at least try to take away his character. 
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We do not implicitly bow to the political opinions, 
nor to the critical decisions of the Edinburgh Review; 
but we mast do justice to the talent with which they 
are supported, and to the tone of manly explicitness 
in which they aje delivered.' They are eminently cha- 
racteristic of the spirit of the age, as it is the express 
object of the Quarterly Review to discountenance and 
extinguish that spirit, both in theory and practice. The 
Edinburgh Reinew sta.nds upon the ground of opinion ; it 
asserts the supremacy of intellect. The pre-eminence it 
claims is from an acknowledged superiority of talent 
and information, and literary attainment ; and it does 
not build one tittle of its influence on ignorance, or pre- 
judice, or anthority, or personal malevolence. It takes 
up a question, and argues it pro and con with great 
knowledge and boldness and skill ; it points out an ab- 
surdity, and runs it down fairly, and according to the 
evidence adduced. In the former case, its conclusions 
may be wrong ; there may be a bias in the mind of the 
writer; but he states the aignments and circumstances 
on both sides, from which a judgment is to be formed. 
It is not his cue ; he has neither the effrontery nor the 
meanness to falsify facts or to suppress objections. 

In the latter case, or where a vein of sarcasm or irony 
is resorted to, the ridicule is not barbed by some aUusion 
(false or true) to private history ; the object of it has 
broaght the infliction on himself by some literary folly 
or political delinquency, which is referred to as the un- 
derstood and justifiable provocation, instead of being 
held up to scorn as a knave for not being a tool, or as a 
blockhead for thinking for himself. In the Edinburgh 

' The style of philosophlual criticism, which has been the boiuc of 
the Edinbui^h Review, was first introduced into the Monthly Re- 
new aboat the year 1796 in a series of articles by Mr. William 
Taylor of Norwich. 
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'Review the talents of those on ■ 
always extolled plena ore; in the Quaaierly Review they 
are denied altogether ; and the justice that is in this way 
withheld from them is compensated by a proportionable 
supply of personal abuse. 

A man of genius who is a lord, and who publishes 
with Jlr. Murray, may now and then stand as good a 
chance as a lord who is not a man of genius and who 
publishes with Messrs. Longman : but that is the utmost 
extent of the impartiality of the Quart&rhj. From its 
account you would take Lord Byron and Mr. Stuart 
Rose for two very pretty poets ; but Mr. Moore's Mag- 
dalen Muse is sent to Bridewell without mercy, to beat 
hemp in silk stockings. In the Quarterly nothing is re- 
garded but the political creed or external circumstances 
of a writer; in the Ei?ih6u/-(;A nothing is erer adverted 
to hut his literary ment'j Or if theie is a bias of any 
kind, it arises from an affectation of m.'ignanimity and 
candour in giving heaped measure to those on the aris- 
tocratic side in politics, and m being critically severe 
on others. Thus Sir Waiter Scott is lauded to the skies 
for his romantic powers without any allusion to hia po- 
litical demerits (as if this would be compromising the 
dignity of genius and of criticism by the introduction 
of party- spirit), while Lord Byron is called to a grave 
moral reckoning. There is, however, little of the cant 
of morality in the Edinburgh Meview ; and it is quite free 
from that of religion. It keeps to its province which is 
that of criticism, or to the discussion of debateable topics, 
and acquits itself in both with force and spirit. 

This is the natural consequence of the composition ol 
the two Reviews. The one appeals with confidence to 
its own intellectual resources, to the variety of its topics, 
to its very character and existence as a literary journal, 
which depend on its setting np no pretensions but those 
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■which it can make good by the talent and ingenuity it 
■can bring to bear upon them. It therefore meets every 
question, whether of a lighter or a graver cast, on its 
own gronnds ; the other blinks every question, for it 
has no confidence bat in the powers that be, abuts itself 
up in the impregnable fastnesses of authority, or makes 
some paltry cowardly attack (under cover of anonymous 
criticism) on individoals, or dispenses its award of merit 
entirely according to the rank or party of the writer. 
The faults of the Edinburgh Revieto arise out of the very ^ 
consciousness of critical and logical power. In political 
questions it relies too little on the broad basis of liberty 
and humanity, enters too much into mere dry formali- 
ties, deals too often in inoot-points, and descends too 
readUy to a sort of special-pleading in defence of home 
truths and natural feelings. In matters of taste and 
criticism, its tone is sometimes apt to be supercilious and 
cavaUer_ from its habitual faculty of analysing defects 
and beauties according to given principles, from its 
qnickness in deciding, from its facility in illustrating its 
views. In this latter department it has been guilty of 
some capital oversights. 

The chief was in its treatment of the Lyrical Ballads 
at their first appearance — not in its ridicule of their 
puerilities, bnt in its denial of their beauties, because 
they were included in no school, because they were re- 
ducible to no previous standard or theory of poetical 
escellenee. For this, however, considerable reparation 
has been made by the prompt and liberal spirit thai has 
been shown in bringing forward other examples of 
poetical genius. Its capital sin, in a doctrinal point of 
view, has been (we shrewdly suspect) in the uniform 
and unqualified encouragement it has bestowed on Mr, 
Malfchus's systeni. We do not mean that the Edinhva-gh 
Review was to Join in the general hue and cry that was 
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Tiiised against this writer ; but ■while it asserted the 
souudness of many of his arguments, and yielded its 
assent to the truths he has divulged, it need not have 
screened his errors. On this subject alone we think the 
Quarterly has the advantage of it. But as the Quarterly 
Bevlew is a mere mass and tissue of prejudices on all 
subjects, it is the foible of the Edinburgh Review to affect 
a soKoewhat fastidious air of superiority over prejudices 
of all tinds, and a determination not to indulge in any 
of the amiable weakneBses of our nature, except as it 
can give a reason for the faith that is in it. Luckily, it 
is seldom reduced to this alternative : " reasons " are 
with it " as plenty as blackberries ! " 

ilr. JeSrey is the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and 
is understood to have contributed nearly a fourth part 
of the articles from its commencement, No man is 
better qualified for this sitaation, nor indeed so much 
so. He is certainly a person in advance of the age, and 
yet perfectly fitted both from knowledge and habits of 
mind to put a curb upon its rash and headlong spirit. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the .progress and pre- 
tensions of modem literature and philosophy ; and to 
this he adds the natural acuteness and discrimination 
of the logician with the habitual caution and coolness 
of his profession. If the Edinburgh Review may be 
considered as the organ of or at all pledged to a party, 
that party is at least a respectable one, and is placed in 
the middle between two extremes The Editor is bound 
to lend a patient hearinsr to the must paradoxical opinions 
and extravagant theories which ha\e resulted in our 
times from the " infinite agitation of wit," but he is 
disposed to qualify them by a number of practical ob- 
jections, of speculative doubts, of checks and drawbacks, 
arising out of actual circumstances and prevailing opi- 
nions, or the frailties of human nature. He haa a great 
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range of knowledge, an incessant activity of mind ; but ■ 
the SBspensioQ of his jadgment, the welt-balanced t 
deration of his sentiments, is the consequence of the 
very discursiTeneas of his reason. What may be c 
sidered as a common-place conclusion is often the re. 
of a oomprehenBive view of all the circumstances of a 
case. Paradox, violence, nay even originality of concep- 
tion is not seldom owing to our dwelling long and per 
tinacionsly on some one part of a, subject, instead o 
attending to the whole. 

Mr. Jeffrey is neither a higot nor an enthusiast. He , 
' is not the dupe of the prejudices of others, nor of his 
own. He is not wedded to any dogma ; he ia not long 
the sport of any whim. Before he can settle in any fond 
or fantastic opinion, another starts up to match it, like 
beads on sparkling wine. A too restless display of _ 
talent, a too undisguised statement of all that can be 
said for and against a question, is perhaps the great 
fiialt that is to be attributed to him. Where there is so 
much power and prejudice to contend with in the oppo- 
site scale, it may be thought that the balance of truth 
c^ hardly be held with a slack or an even hand, and 
that the infusion of a little more visionary speculation, 
of a little more popular indignation into the great Whig 
Ke\ lew would be in advantage both to itself and to the 
cause of freedom Much of this effect is chargeable 
less on an Epicurean levity of feeling or on party- 
trammels than on re\l sanguineness of disposition and a 
ceitam fineness of professional tact. 

Our sprightly Scotohman is not of a desponding and 
gloomj turn of mind He argues well for the future 
hopes of mankind ft om the smallest beginnings, watches 
the slow gradual, leluctant growth of libera! views, and 
smiling sees the aloe of Beforin blossom at the end of a 
hundreti years ; while the habitual subtlety of his mind 
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makes him perceive decided advantages, where vulgar 
ignorance or paasioo sees only doubts and difficulty ; and 
a flaw in an adversary's argament stands him instead of 
the shout of a mob, the votes of a majority, or the fat© 
of a pitched battle. The Editor is satisfied with his own 

I conclusions, and does not make himself uneasy about 
the fate of mankind. The issne, he thinks, will verify 
his moderate and well-founded expectations. We be- 
lieve also that late events have given a more decided 
turn to Mr. Jeffrey's mind, and that he feels that as, in 
the struggle between liberty and slavery, the views of 
the one party have been laid bare with their success, so 
the exertions on the other aide should become more 
strenuous, and a more positive stand be made against 
the avowed and appalling encroachments of priestcraft 
and arbitrary power. 

The characteristics of Mr. Jeffrey's general style as & 
■writer correspond, we think, with what we have here 
stated as the characteristics of his m.ind. He is a master 

' of the foils ; he makes an exulting display of the dazz- 
ling fence of wit and argument. His strength consists 
in great range of knowledge, an equal familiarity with 
the principles and the details of a subject, and in a 

. glancing brilliancy and rapidity of style. Indeed, we 
doubt whether the brilliancy of his manner does not 
resolve itself into the rapidity, the variety and aptness 
of his illustrations. His pen is never at a loss, never 
stands still, and would dazzle for this reason alone, like 
an eye that is ever in motion. Mr. JeSrey is far from a 
Sowery or afiected writer ; he has few tropes or figures, 
still less any odd startling thoughts or quaint innovations 
in expression ; but he has a constant supply of ingenious 
solutions and pertinent examples. He never proses, 
never grows dull, never wears an argument to tatters, 
and by the number, the liveliness and facility of his 
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transitions keeps up that appearance of vivacity, of 
novel and sparkling effect, for which others are too often 
indebted to singularity of combination or tinsel orna- 
ments. 

It may be discovered by a nice observer, that Mr. 
Jeffrey's style of composition is that of a person accns- 
tomed to public speaking. There is no panse, no mea- 
greneas, no inanimateness, but a flow, a redundance and 
volubility like that of a stream or of a rolling-stone. 
The language is more copious than select, and sometimes 
two or three words perform the office of one. This co- 
piousness and facility is perhaps an advantage in extem- 
pore speaking, where no atop or break is allowed in the 
discourse, and wbere any word or any number of words 
almost is better than coming to a dead stand ; but in 
written compositions it gives an air of either too much 
carelessness or too much labour. Mr. Jeffrey's excel- 
lence, as a public speaker, has betrayed him into this 
peculiarity. He makes fewer Mots in addressing an au- 
dience than anyone we remember to have heard. There is 
not a hair's- breadth space between any two of his words, 
nor is there a single expression either ill-chosen or out 
of its place. He speaks without stopping to take breath, 
with ease, with point, with elegance, and without "spin- 
ning the thread of hia verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument." He may be said to weave words into 
any shapes he pleases for use or ornament, as the glass- 
blower moulds the vitreous fluid with his breath ; and 
his sentences shine like glass from their polished smooth- 
ness, and are equally transparent. His style of eloquence, 
indeed, is remarkable for neatness, for correctness and 
epigrammatic poiqt ; and he has applied this as a stan- 
dard to hia written compositions, where the very same 
degree of correctness and precision produces, from the 
contrast between writing and speaking, an agreeable 
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diffiiseness, freedom and aQimation. Whenever the 
Scotch advocate has appeared at the bar of the English 
House of Lords, he has been admired by those who were 
in the habit of attending to speeches there, as having 
the greatest flnency of language and the greatest sub- 
tlety of distinction of any one of the profession. The 
law-reporters were as little able to follow him from the 
extreme rapidity of his utterance as from the tenuity 
and evanescent nature of his reasoning. 

Mr. Jeffrey's conversation is equally lively, various, 

- and inKtrnctive. There is no subject on which he is not 
aufait: no company in which ho is not ready to scatter 
his pearls for sport. Whether it be politics, or poetry, or 
science, or anecdote, or wit, or raillery, he takes up his 
cue without effort, without preparation, and appears 
equally incapable of tiring himself or his hearers. His 
only difficulty seems to be, not to speak, but to be silent, 

. There is a constitutional buoyancy and elasticity of mind 
about him that cannot subside into repose, much less 
sink into dulness. There may be more original talkers, 
persons who occasionally surprise or interest you more ; 
few, if any, with a more tininteiiupted flow of cheerful- 
ness and animal spirits, with a gieater fund of informa- 
tion, and with fewei specimens of the bathos in their 
conversation He is never ibsurd nor has he any 
favourite points whiih he is always bringing forward. 
It cannot be denied that theie is something bordering 
on petulance of manjiei but it is of that least offensive 
kind which miy be accounted toi from merit and from 
success, and implies no esclusive pretensions nor the 
least particle of ill will to otheis On the contrary, Mr. 
Jeffrey is profuse of his encomiums and admiration of 
others, bat still with a certain leseivation of a right to 
differ or to blame He cannot reat on one side of a 
question; he is rbli^jed bv i mercniiil habit and dispo- 
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sitioii to vary his point of view. If lie is ever tedious, - 
it is from an excess of liveliness ; te oppresses from a 
sense of airy lightness. He is always setting out on a 
fresh scent : there are always relays of topics ; the har- 
ness is put to, and he rattles away as delightfully and as 
briskly as ever. New causes are called ; he holds a 
brief in his hand for every possible question. This is a 
fault. Mr. Jeffrey is not obtrusive, is not impatient of 
opposition, is not unwilling to be interrupted; bnt what 
is said by another seems to make no impression on 
him ; he is bound to dispute, to answer it, as if he was 
in Coort, or as if it were in a paltry Debating Society, 
where young beginners were trying their hands. This 
is not 'to maintain a character, or for want of good- 
nature ; it is a thoughtless habit. He cannot help cross- 
examining a witness, or stating the adverse view of the 
question. He listens not to judge, but to reply. In 
consequence of this, you can as little tell the impression 
your observations make on him as what weight to assign 

Mr. Jeffrey shines in mixed company ; he is not good 
in a tite-d-tSte. Tou can only show your wisdom or your 
wit in general society ; but in private your follies or your 
weaknesses are not the least interesting topics ; and our 
critic has neither any of his own to confess, nor does he 
take delight io hearing those of others. Indeed in Scot- 
land generally the display of personal character, the in- 
dulging your whims and humours in the presence of a 
friend, is not much encouraged ; every one there is 
looked upon in the light of a machine or a collection of 
topics. They turn you round like a cylinder to see what 
Kse they can make of you, and drag you into a dispute 
with as little ceremony as they would dr^ out an article 
from an Encyclopedia. They criticise every thing, ana- 
lyse every tiling, argue upon every thing, dogmatise 
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upon every thing ; and the bundle oi yrmv habits, feel- 
ings, humours, follies and pursuits is regarded by them 
no more than a bundle of old clothes. Tbey stop you in 
a sentiment by a question or a stare, and cut you short 
in a narrative by the time of night. The a«complisbed 
and ingenious person o£ whom we speak has been a little 
infected by the tone of his countrymen ; he is too 
didactic, too pugnacioua, too full of electrical shocks, 
too much like a voltaic battery, and reposes too little on 
his own excellent good sense, his own love of ease, his 
cordial frankness of temper and unaffected candour. He 
ought to have belonged to us I 

The severest of critics (as he has been sometimes 
termed) is the besi>natured of men. Whatever there may 
be of wavering or indecision in Mr. Jeffrey's reasoning, 
or of harshness in his critical decisions m his disposition 
there is nothing but simplicitv and kindness He is a 
person thit no one knows without esteeming and who 
both m his public connections and pri^ite fiiendships, 
shows the same manly npnghtness and unbiassed mde 
pendence of spint At t distance m his wiitings or 
e\en in his manner, there niiy be something to excite 
a little uneasiness and ^pplehenslm m hi-i con Inct 
theie IS nothing to except against He is a person of 
Strict mte^ty himself without pietence or affe tation, 
and knows how ti lespect this quality m others without 
prudery oi mtclertnce He can censure i friend or a 
stranger, and serve him effectually at the same time. 
He expresses his disapprobation, but not as an excuse for 
closing np the avenues of his liberality. He is a Scotch- 
man without one particle of hypocrisy, of cant, of ser- 
vility, or selfishness in his composition. He has not been 
spoiled by fortune — has not been tempted by power-^ig 
firm without violence, friendly without weakness^ — a 
critic and even-tempered, a casuist and an honest man 
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— and, amidst the toils of tis profesBion and the distrac- 
tions of the world, retains the gaiety, the tmpretend- 
ing careleesnesB and eiiaplicity of yonth. Mr. Jeffrey 
in his person is slight, with a conntenance of much ex- 
pression and a voice of great flexibility and acuteness of 
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MR. BEOUGHAM— SIR F. BURDETT. 

'TpHERE 18 a class of eloquence which has been de- 
-*- scribed and particularly insisted on under the style 
and title of Irish Eloquence : there is another class which 
it is not absolutely unfair to oppose to this, and that is 
the Scotch. The first of these is entirely the offspring 
of impulse, the last of mechanism. The one is as fall of 
fancy as it is bare of facts : the other exclndes all fancy, 
and is weighed down with facts. The one is all fire, 
the other all ice : the one nothing but enthusiasm, ex- 
travagance, eccentricity ; the other nothing but logical 
deductions and the most approved postulates. The one 
without scrupJe, nay, with reckless zeal, throws the reins 
loose on the neck of the imagination : the other pulls up 
with a curb-bridle, and starts at every casual object it 
meets in the way aa a bug-bear. The genius of Irish 
oratory stands forth in the naked majesty of untutored 
nature, its eye glancing wildly round on all objects, its 
tongue darting forked fire. The genius of Scottish elo- 
quence is armed in all the panoply of the schools ; its 
drawling, ambiguous dialect seconds its circnmspect 
dialectics ; from behind the vizor that guards its mouth 
and shadows its pent-up brows, it sees no visions but its 
own set purpose, its own daia, and its own dogmas. It 
"has no figures, nor no fantasies," but "those which 
busy care draws in the brains of men," or which set 
off its own superior acquirements an.d wisdom. It scorns 
to "tread the primrose path of dalliance" — it shrinks 
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back from it as from a precipice, and keeps in the iron 
rail -way of the nnderstanding. 

Irish oratory, on the coutrary, is a sort of aeronaut : 
it is always going' np in a balloon, and breaking its neck, 
or coming down in the parachute. It is filled full with 
gitseons matter, with whim and fancy, with alliteration 
and antithesis, with heated passion and bloated meta- 
phors, that burst the slender silken covering of sense; 
and the airy pageant, that glittered in empty space and 
rose in all the bliss of ignorance, flutters and sinks 
down to its native bogs ! If the Irish orator riots in a 
studied neglect of his subject and a natural confusion of 
ideas, playing with words, ranging them into all sorts 
of f autistic combinations, because in the unlettered void 
or chaos of his mind there is no obstacle to their coales- 
cing into any shapes they please, it must be confessed 
that the eloquence of the Scotch is encumbered with an 
excess of knowledge, that it cannot get on for a crowd 
of difB.cnIties, that it staggers under a load, of topics, 
that it is so environed in the forms of logic and rhetoric 
as to be equally precluded from originality or absurdity, 
from beauty or deformity. The plea of humanity is lost 
by going through the process of Saw ; the firm and manly 
tone of principle is exchanged for the wavering and 
pitiful cant of policy ; the living bursts of passion are 
reduced to a defunct commo^i-place ; and all true imagi- 
nation is buried under the dust and rubbish of learned 
models and imposing authorities. 

If the one is a bodiless phantom, the other is a lifeless 
skeJeton : if the one in its feverish and hectic extrava- 
gance resembles a sick man's dream, the other is akin 
to the sleep of death — cold, stifE, unfeeling, monumental 1 
Upon the whole, we despair less of the first than of the 
last, for the principle of life and motion is, after all, the 
primary condition of aU genius. The luxuriant wildaeas 
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of the one may be disciplined, and ita excesses sobered 
down into reason ; but the dry and rig^d formality of 
the other can never burst the shell or husk oi oratory- 
It is true that the one is disfigared by the pnerilities and 
affectation of a Phillips ; but then it is redeemed by the 
manly sense and fervour of a Pluntet, the impassioned 
appeals and flashes of wit of a Curran, and by the golden 
tide of wiedom, eloquence and fancy, that flowed from 
the lips of a Burke. In tbe other, we do not sint so 
low in the negative series ; but we get no higher in the 
ascending scale than a Mackintosh or a Brougham/ It 
may be suggested that the late Lord Brskine enjoyed a 
higher reputation as an orator than either of these : but 
he owed it to a dashing and graceful manner, to presence 
of mind, and to great animation in delivering his senti- 
ments. Stripped of these outward and personal ad- 
vantages, the matter of his speeches, like that of his 
writings, is nothing, or perfectly inert and dead. 

Mr. Brougham is from the North of England ; but he 
was educated in Edinburgh, and represents that school 
of politics aud political economy in the House. He 
differs from Sir James Mackintosh in this, that he deals 
less in abstract principles, and more in individual details. 
He makes less use of general topics, and more of imme- 
diate facts. Sir James is better acquainted with the 
balance of an argument in old authors, Mr. Brougham 
with the balance of power in Europe. If the first is 
better versed io tbe progress of history, no man excels 
the last in a knowledge of the course of exchange. He 
is apprised of the exact state of our exports and imports, 
and scarce a ship clears out ita cargo at Liverpool or 
Hull, but he has notice of the bill of lading. Our colo- 
nial policy, prison discipline, the state of the Hulks, 

' Mr. Brougham is noC a. Scotchman literally, bnt by adoptrion. 
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agricultural distress, commerce and manufactures, the 
Bullion question, the Catholic question, the Bourbons or 
the Inquisition, " domestic treason, foreign levy" — no- 
thing can come amiss to him. He is at home in the 
crooked mazes of rotten boroughs, is not baffled by 
Scotch law and can follow the meaning of one of Mr. 
Canning s speeches 

With so many resources, with such variety and so- 
liditj of mf ormation, Mr. Brougham is rather a power- 
ful and alirmmg, than an effectual debater. In so many 
details (which he himself goes through with unwearied 
and unshrinking resolution) the spirit of the question is 
lost to others who have not the same voluntary power of 
attention or the same interest in hearing that he has in 
speaking ; the original impulse that urged him forward 
is foi^otten in so wide a field, in so interminable a 
career. If he can, others c(Wnot carry all he knows in 
their heads at the same time ; a rope of circninstantial 
evidence does not hold well together, nor drag the un- 
willing mind along with it (the willing mind hurries on 
before it, and grows impatient and absent). . He moves 
in an unmanageable procession of facts and proofs, in- 
stead of coming to the point at once ;. and his premises 
(so anxious is he to proceed on sure and ample grounds) 
overlay and block up his conclusion, so that you cannot 
arrive at it, or not till the first fury and shock of the 
onset is over. The ball, from the too great width of the 
calibre from which it is sent, and from striking against 
such a number of hard, projecting points, is almost 
spent before it reaches its destination. 

He keeps a ledger or a debtor-and-creditor account 
between the Government and the Country, posts so much 
actual crime, corruption and injustice against so much 
contingent advantage or sluggish prejudice, and at the 
bottom of the page brings in the balance of indignation 
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and contempt, where it is dne. Bat people are not to 
be calculated into contempt or indignation on abstract 
gronnde ; for however they may snbmifc to this process 
where their own interests are concerned, in what regards 
the public good we believe they must see and feel in- 
stinctively, or not at all. There is {it is to be lamented) 
a good deal of froth as well as strength in the popular 
spirit, which will not admit of being decanted or served 
out in formal driblets ; nor will spleen (the sonl of Op- 
position) bear to be corked np in square patent bottles, 
and kept for future use! In a word, Mr. Brougham's 
ia ticketed and labelled eloquence, registered and in 
numeroa (like the successive parts of a Scotch Enoyolo- 
pedia). It is clever, knowing, imposing, masterly: an 
extraordinary display of clearness of head, of quickness 
and energy of thought, of application and industry ; but 
it is not the eloquence of the imagination or the heart, 
and will never save a nation or an individual from per- 
dition. 

Mr. Brougham has one considerable advantage in 
debate : he is overcome by no false modesty, no defe- 
rence to others. But then, by a natural consequence or 
parity of reasoning, he has little sympathy with other 
people, and is liable to be mistaken in the efEect his ar- 
guments will have upon them. He relies too mnch, 
among other things, on the patience of his hearers, and 
on his ability to turn everything to his own advantage. 
He accordingly goes to the full length of his tether (in 
vulgar phrase) and often overshoots the mark. O'est 
dommage. He has no reserve of discretion, no retentive- 
ne^ of mind or cheek upon himself. He needs, with so 
much wit, 

" Aa much again to govern it." 

He cannot keep a good thing or a shrewd piece of in- 
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formation in his possesaion, thongh the letting it out 
should mar a cause. It is not that he thinks too much 
of himself, too little of his cause ; but he is aljsorbed in 
the pursuit of truth as an abstract inquiry. He is led 
away by the headstrong and over-mastering^ activity of 
his own mind. He is borne along almost involuntarily, 
and not impossibly against his better judgment, by the 
throng and restlessness of hia ideas as by a crowd of 
people in motion. 

His perceptions are literal, tenacious, epileptic: his 
understanding voracious of facts, and equally communi- 
cative of them — and he proceeds to 

" Pour out all aa plain 

Aa downright Shippen or as old Montaigne" — 

without either the virulence of the one or the honhcuttmie 
of the other. The repeated, smart, unforeseen discharges 
of the truth jar those that are nest him. He does not 
dislike this state of irritation and collision, indulges his 
curiosity or his triumph, till, by calling for more facts or 
hazarding some extreme inference, he urges a question 
to the verge of a precipice, his adversaries urge it over, 
and he himself shrinks back from the consequence— 

" Scared at the sound himself has made^" 

Mr. Brougham, has great fearlessness, bnt not equal 
firmness; andafter going too far on the/o)-for«?tope, turns 
short round without due warning to others or respect for 
himself. He is adventurous, but easily panic-struck, and 
sacrifices the vanity of self-opinion to the necessity of 
self-preservation. He is too improvident for a leader, 
too petulant for a partisan, and does not sufficiently 
consult those with whom he is supposed to act in con- 
cert- He sometimes leaves them in the lurch, and is 
sometimes left in the lurch by them. He wants the 
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principle of eo-operation. He frequently, in a fit of 
thoughtless levity, gives an nnexpected turn to the poli- 
tical machine, which alarms older and more esperienoed 
heads. If he was not himself the first to get out of 
harm's way and escape from the danger, it would be 
well ! We hold indeed, as a general rale, that no man 
bom or bred in Scotland can be a great orator, unless he 
is a mere quack, or a great statesman, unless he turns 
plain knave. The national gravity is against the first: 
the national caution is against the last. 

To a Scotchman if a thing ie, U is; there is an end 
of the question with his opinion about it. He is positive 
and abrupt, and is not in the habit of conciliating the 
feelings or soothing the follies of others. His only way 
therefore to produce a popular effect is to sail with the 
stream of prejudice, and to vent common dogmas, " the 
total grist, unsifted, husks and all," from some evan- 
gelical pulpit. This may answer, and it has answered. 
On the other hand, if a Scotchman, bom or bred, comes 
to think at all of the feelings of others, it ia not as they 
regard them, but as their opinion reacts on his own 
interest and safety. He is therefore either j 
tical and offensive, or if he tries to please, 
cowardly and fawning. His public spirit wants pliancy ; 
tiis selfish compliances go all lengths. He is as imprac- 
ticable as a popular partisan, as he is mischievous as a 
tool of Government. We do not wish to press this ar- 
gument farther, and must leave it involved in some 
degree of obscurity, rather than bring the armed intel- 
lect of a whole nation on our heads. 

Mr. Brougham speaks in a loud and unmitigated tone 
of voice, sometimes almost approaching to a scream. 
He is fluent, rapid, vehement, full of his subject, with 
evidently a great deal to say, and very regardless of the 
r of saying it. As a lawyer, he has not hitherto 
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been, remarkably successful. He is not profound, in cases 
and reports, nor does he take much interest in the pecu- 
liar features of a particular cause, or show much adroit- 
ness in the management of it. He carries too much 
weight of metal for ordinary and petty occasions ; he 
niust have a pretty large question to discuss, and must 
make thornugh~stitch work of it. He, however, had an 
encounter with Mr. Phillips the other day, and shook all 
his tender blossoms, so that they fell to the ground, and 
■withered in an hour ; but they soon bloomed again ! 
Mr. Brougham writes almost, if not quite, as well as he 
speaks. In the midst of an Election contest he comes 
out to address the populace, and goes back to his study 
to finish an article for the Edinburgh E«view, sometimes 
indeed wedging three or four articles (in the shape of 
rifaccimentos of his own pamphlets or speeches in parlia- 
ment) into a single number. Such indeed is the activity 
of his mind that it appears to require neither repose nor 
any other stimulus than a delight in its own exercise. 
He can turn his hand to anything, but he cannot be 
idle. 

There are few intellectual accomplishments which he 
does not possess, and possess in a very high degree. He 
speaks French (and, we believe, several other modem 
languages) fluently, is a capital mathematician, and 
obtained an introduction to the celebrated Carnot in 
this latter character, when the conversation turned on 
squaring the circle, and not on the propriety of confining 
France within the natural boundary of the Rhine. Mr. 
Brougham is, in fact, a striking instance of the versa- 
tility and strength of the human niind, and also in one 
sense of the length of human life, if we make a good 
use of our time. There is room enough to crowd almost 
every art and science into it. If we pass " no day with- 
out a line," visit no place without the company of a 
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book, we may with ease fill libraries or. empty them of 
their conteuta. Those who complain oi the shortness 
of life, let it slide by them without wishing to seize 
and make the most of its golden minutes. The more 
we do, the more we can do ; the raore busy we are, 
the more leisnre we have. If any one possesses any ad- 
vantage in a considerable degree, he may make himself 
master of nearly as many more as he pleases, by employ- 
ing his sparo time and cultivating the waste faculties of 
his mind. While one person is determining on the 
choice of a profession or study, another shall have made 
a fortune or gained a merited repntation. Wbile one 
person is dream,ing over the meaning of a word, another 
will have learned several languages. 

It is not incapacity, but indolence, indecision, want 
of imagination, and a proneness to a sort of mental 
tautology, to repeat the same images and tread the 
same circle, that leaves us so poor, so dull an^ inert as 
we are, so naked of acquirement, so barren of re- 
sources ! While we are walking backwards and for- 
wards between Charing- Cross and Temp!e-Bar, and 
sitting in the same coffee-bouse every day, we might 
make the grand tour of Europe, and visit the Vatican 
and the Louvre. Mr. Broughani, among other means of 
strengthening and enlai^ing his views, has visited, we 
believe, most of the courts, and turned his attention to 
most of the Constitutions of the continent. He is, no 
doubt, a very accomplished, active-minded, and admirable 
person. 

^ir Francis Burdett, in many respects, affords' a con- 
trast to the foregoing character. He is a plain, unaf- 
fected, unsophisticated English gentleman. He is a 
person of great reading too and considei-able information ; 
but he makes very little display of these, unless it be to 
quote Shakespear, which he does often with extreme 
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aptness and felicity. Sir Fraacis is one of the most 
pleasing speakers in the House, and is a prodigions 
favourite of the English people. So he ought to be : 
for he ia one of the few remaining examples of the old 
English understanding and old English character. All 
that he pretends to is common sense and common 
honesty ; and a greater compliment cannot be paid to 
these than the attention with which he is listened to in 
the House of Commons. We cannot conceive a higher 
proof of courage than the saying things which he has 
been known to say there; and we have seen him blush 
and appear ashamed of the truths he has been obliged 
to utter, like a bashful novice. He could not have 
nttered what he often did there, if, besides bis general 
respectability, he had not been a very honest, a very 
good-tempered, and a very good-looking man. 

But there was evidently no wish to shine, nor any 
desire to .offend. It was painful to him to hurt the feel- 
ings of those who beard bim ; but it was a higher duty 
in him. not to suppress his sincere and earnest convic- 
tions. It is wonderful how much virtue and plain-deal- 
ing a man may be guilty of with impunity, if he has 
no vanity or ill-nature, or duplicity to provoke the con- 
tempt or resentment of others, and to made them impa- 
tient of the superiority he sets up over them. We do 
not recollect that Sir Francis ever endeavoured to atone 
for any occasional indiscretions or intemperance by 
giving the Duke of Tork credit for the battle of Water- 
loo, or congratulating Ministers on the confinement of 
Buonaparte at St. Helena. There is no honest cause 
which he dares not avow, no oppressed individual that 
he is not forward to succour. He has the firmness of 
manhood with the unimpaired enthusiasm of youthful 
feeling about him. His principles are mellowed and im- 
proved, without having become less sound with time : 
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for at one period he Bometimes appeared to come chained 
to the House with the petulance and canstic eententione- 
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we believe, he also borrowed from Mr, Home Tooke or 
Major Cartwright ' ) the wanting to go back to the early 
tiniee of our Constitution and history in search of the 
principles of law and liberty. He might as well 
" Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream." 

Liberty, in our opinion, is but a m.odern invention (the 
growth of books and printing), and whether new or old, 
is not the less desirable. A man may be a patriot with- 
out being an antiquary. This is the only point on which 
Sir Francis is at all inclined to a tincture of pedantry. 
In genera!, his love of liberty is pure, as it is warm and 
steady ; his humanity is unconstrained and free. His 
heart does not ask leave of his head to feel ; nor does 
prudence always keep a guard upon his tongue or his 
pen. No man writes a better letter to his Constituents 
than the Member for Westminster ; and his compositions 
of that kind ought to be good, for they have occasionally 
cost him dear. He is the idol of the people of West- 
minster : few persons have a greater number of friends 
and well-wishers ; and he has still greater reason to be 
proud of his enemies, for his integrity and independence 

' Major Cartwright used to bring in his Eeform Bill every year, 
just as hoDourable members now bring in bills for inarriage with 
deceased wives' sisters, See. He was an Irishman, and Moore had 
a rather lame joke about the major's Reform Pill. — Ed. 
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ive made them so. Sir Francis Burdett has often been 
ft in a Minority in the House of Coramons, with only 
le or two on hia side. We suspect, nnfortunately for 
s country, that History will be found to enter its pro- 
st on the same side of the question ! 
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LORD ELDON AND MR. WILBERPORCE. 

T ORD BLDON" is an exceedingly good-natured man; 
— ' but this does not prevent him, like other good-na- 
tured people, from consulting his own ease or interest. 
The character of good-nature, aa it is called, has l>een a 
good deal mistaken ; and the present Chancellor is not a 
bad illustration of the grounds of the prevailing error. 
When we happen to see an individual whose countenance 
is " all tranquillity and smiles," who is full of good-hu- 
mour and pleasantry, ■whose manners are geutle and 
conciliating, who is nniformly temperate in his expres- 
sions, and punctual and just in his every-day dealings : 
we are apt to conclade from so fair an outside, that 
" All is conscience and tender keart " 

within also, and that snch a one would not hurt a fly. 
And neither wonld he without a motive. But mere 
good-nature (or what passes in the world for such) is 
often no better than indolent selfishness. A person 
distinguished and praised for this quality will not need- 
lessly offend others, because they may retaliate; and, 
besidM, it ruffles his own temper. He likes to enjoy a 
perfect calm, and to live in an interchange of kind 
offices. He anffers few things to irritat-e or annoy him. 
He has a fine oiliness in his disposition, which smooths- 
the waves of passion aa they rise. He does not enter 
into the quarrels or enmities of others, bears their ca- 
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lamities with patience ; be listens to tlie din and clang 
of war, the earthqunke and the hurricane of the political 
and moral world with the temper and spirit of a philo- 
sopher ; no act of injustice puts him beside himself ; the 
follies and absnrdities of mankind never give him a 
moment's tineasinese ; he has none of the ordinary canses 
of fretfulness or chagrin that torment others from the 
nndue interest they take in the conduct of their neigh- 
bours or in the public good. 

None of these idle or frivolous sources of discontent, 
that make such havoc with the peace of human life, ever 
discompose his features or alter the serenity of his pulse. 
If a nation is robbed of its rights, 

" If wretches hang that Ministers may dine," — 

the laughing jest still collects in his eye, the cordial 
squeeze of the hand is still the same. But tread on the 
toe of one of these amiable and imperturbable mortals, 
or let a lump of soot fall down the chimney, and spoil 
their dinners, and see tow they will bear it. All their 
patience is confined to the accidents that befal others : 
all their good-humour is to be resolved into giving 
themselves no concern about anything but their own 
ease and self-indulgence. Their charity begins and 
ends at home. Their being free from the common in- 
firmities of temper is owing to their indifference to the 
common feelings of humanity ; and if you touch the 
sore place, they betray more resentment, and break out 
(like spoiled cliildren) into greater fractiousness than 
others, partly from a greater degree of selfishness, and 
partly because they are taken by surprise, and mad to 
think they have not guarded every point against an- 
noyance or attack by a habit of callous insensibility and 
pampered indolence. 

An instance of what we mean occurred but the other 
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day. An allusion was made in the House of Commons 
to something in the proceedings in the Court of Chan- 
cery ; and the Lord Chancellor comes to hia place in the 
Conrt, with the statement ^ in his hand, fire ^ in his eyes, 
and a direct charge of falsehood in his mouth, without 
knowing anything certain of the matter, without making 
any inquiry into it, without using any precaution or 
putting the least restraint upon himself, and all on no 
better authority than a common newspaper report. The 
thing was (not that we are imputing any strong blame 
in this case, we merely bring it as au illustration) it 
touched himself, his office, the inviolability of his juris- 
diction, the unexceptionableneas of his proceedings ; ajid 
the wet blanket of the Chancellor's temper instantly 
took fire like tinder ! AU the fine balancing was at an 
end ; all the donbts, all the delicacy, all the candour real 
or affected, all the chances that there might be a mistake 
in the report, ail the decencies to be observed towards a 
Member of the House, are overlooked by the blindness 
of passion ; and the wary Judge pounces upon the para- 
graph without mercy, without a monaent's delay, or the 
smallest attention to forms ! This was indeed serious 
business ; there was to be no trifling here ; every instant 
was an age till the Chancellor had discharged his sense 
of indignation on the head of the indiscreet interloper 
on his authority. 

Had it been another person's case, another person's 
dignity that had been compromised, another person's 
condnct that had been called in question, who doubts 
but that the matter might have stood over till the next 
term, that the Noble Lord would have taken the News- 
paper home in hia pocket, that he would have compared 
it carefully with other newspapers, that he would have 

' A'eifispoper— autograph MS. ' Passion — MS. 
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written in the most mild aniJ gentlemanly terms to the 
Honourable Member to inquire into the truth of the 
statement, that he would have watched a, coavenient 
opportunity good-hnmonredly to ask other Honourable 
Members what all this was about, that the greatest cau- 
tion and fairness wouid have been observed, and that to 
this hour the lawyers' clerks and the junior counsel 
would have been in the greatest admiration of the Chan- 
cellor's nicety o£ discrimination and the utter inefBcacy 
of the heats, importunities, haste, and passions of others 
to influence his judgment? This would have been true; 
yet his readiness to decide and to condemn, where he 
himself is concerned, shows that passion is not dead in 
him, nor subject to the control of reason ; but that self- 
love is the mainspring that moves it, though on all be- 
yond that limit he looks with the most perfect calmness 
and philosophic indifEerence. 



Al! people are passionate in what C' 
or in what they take an interest in. The range of this 
last is different in diSerent persons ; but the want of 
passion is but another name for the want of sympathy 
and imagination. 

The Lord Chancellor's impartiality and conscientious 
exactness are proverbial, and is, we helieve, as inflexible 
as it is delicate in all cases that occur in the stated rou- 
tine of legal practice. The impatience, the irritation, 
the hopes, the fears, the confident tone of the applicants 
move him not a jot from hia int-ended course ; he looks 
at their claims with the "lack-lustre eye" of professional 
indifference. Power and influence apart, his next strong- 
eat passion is to indulge in the exercise of professional 
learning and skill, to amuse himself with the dry details 
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and intricate windii^s of the law of equity. He delights 
to balance a straw, to see n feather turn the scale, or 
make it even again, and divides and subdivides a scruple 
to the smallest fraction. He unravels the web of argu- 
ment and pieces it together again, folds it up and lays it 
aside that he may examine it niore at his leisure. He 
hugs indecision to his breast, and takes home a modest 
doubt or a nice point to solace himself with it m pro- 
tracted, luxurious dalliance. Delay seems, in his mind, 
( to be of the very easenceof justice. Henomoie humes 
through a question than if no one was waiting for the 
result, and he was merely a dilettanti, fanciful judge, 
who played at my Lord Chancellor, and busied himself 
with quibbles and punctilios as an idle hobby and harm- 
less iUusioD. 

The phlegm of the Chancellor's disposition gives one 
alniost a surfeit of impartiality and candour; we are 
sick of the eternal poise of childish dilatoriness, and 
would wish law and justice to be decided at once by a 
cast of the dice (as they were in Eabelais) rather than 
be kept in frivolous and tormenting suspense. But 
there is a limit even to this extreme refinement and scru- 
pulousness of the Chancellor. The understanding acts 
only in the absence of the passiona. At the approach of 
the loadstone, the needle trembles, and points to it. The 
air of a politicsJ question has a wonderful tendency to 
brace and quicken the learned Lord's faculties. The 
breath of a court speedily oversets a thousand objections) 
and scatters the cobwebs of his braiu. The secret wish 
of power is a thumping make-weight, where all is so 
nicely balanced beforehand. In the case of a celebrated 
beauty and heiress and the brother of a Koble Lord, the 
Chancellor hesitated long, and went through the forms, 
aa usual : but who ever doubted, where all this indeci- 
sion would end ? No man in his senses for a single 
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instatit ! We slial! not press this point, which is rather 
a ticklish one. Some persons thought that from, enter- 
taining a fellow-feeling on the subject, the Chancellor 
would have been ready to favour the Poet- Laur eat 's 
application to the Court of Chancery for an injunction 
against Wat Tyler. His Lordship's sentiments on anoh 
points are not so variable; he has too mnch at stake. 
He recollected the year 1?94, though Mr. Southey had 
forgotten it ! 

The personal always prevails over the intellectual, 
where the latter is not backed by strong feeling and 
principle. Where remote and Speculative objects do not 
esoibe a predominant interest and passion, gross and im- 
mediate ones are sure to carry the day, even in ingenuous 
and well-disposed minds. The will yields necessarily 
to some motive or other ; and where the public good or 
distant consequences excite no sympathy in the breast, 
either from short-sightedness or an easiness of tem- 
perament that shrinks from any violent effort or painful 
emotion, self-interest, indolence, the opinion of others, a 
desire to please, the sense of personal obligation, come in 
and fill up the void of public spirit, patriotism and hu- 
manity. The best men in the world in their own natural 
dispositions or in private life (for this reason) often be- 
come the moat dangerous public characters, from their 
pliancy to the nnmly passions of others and from their 
having no set-off in strong moral stamina to the temp- 
tations that are held out to them, if, as is frequently 
the case, they are men of versatile talent or patient 
industry. 

Lord Eldon has one of the best-natnred faces in the 
world ; it is pleasant to meet him in the street, plodding 
along with an umbrella under his arm, without one trace 
of pride, of spleen, or discontent in his whole demea- 
nour, void of offence, with almost rustic simplicity and 
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honeaty of appearance — a man that makes friends at 
first sight, and could hardly make enemies, if he would; 
and whose only fault is tbafc he cannot say J/ai/ to power, 
or subject himself to an nnkind word or look from a 
King or a Minister. He is a thoroogh-bred Tory. 
Others boggle or are at fault in their career, or give 
back at a pinch ; they split into different factions, have 
varioas objects to distract them, their private friend- 
ships or antipathies stand in their way ; but he Las 
never flinched, never gone back, never missed his way^ 
he is an out-and-outer in this respect. His allegiance 
has been without flaw, like " one entire and perfect 
chrysolite," his implicit understanding is a kind of 
tafEeta-lining to the Crown ; his servility has assumed 
an air of the most determin 



" Read his history in a, Prince'a ejes ! "— ■ 

There has been no stretch of power attempted in his 
time that he has not seconded : no existing abuse so 
odious or so absurd, that he has not sanctioned it. He 
haa gone the whole length of the most unpopu lar designs 
of Ministers. When the heavy artillery of interest, 
power, and prejudice is brought into the field, the paper 
pellets of the brain go for nothing : his labyrinth of nice, 
lady-like donbts explodes like a mine of gunpowder. 
The Chancellor may weigh and palter : the courtier is 
decided, the politician is firm, and riveted to his place in 
the Cabinet ! 

On all the great questions that have divided party 
opiiiion or agitated the public mind, the Chancellor haa 
' been found uniformly and without a single exception on 
the side of prerogative and power, and against every 
proposal for the advancement of freedom. He was a 
strenuous supporter of the wars and coalitions against 
the principles of liberty abroad; he haa been equally 
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zealous in urging or defending every act and infringe- 
ment of tlie Constitntion for abridging it at home. He 
at the same time opposes every amelioration of the penal 
laws, on the alleged ground of his abhorrence of even the 
shadow of innovation ; he has atudiouslj set his face 
against Catholic emancipation ; he laboured hard in his 
vocation to prevent the abolition of the Shive Trade ; 
he was Attorney-General in the trials for High Treason 
in 1794, and the other day, in giving his opinion on the 
Qneen's Trial, shed tears and protested his innocence 
before God ! 

This was natural and to be expected ; but on all occa- 
sions he is to be foand at his post, true to the call of 
prejudice, of power, to the will of others and to his own 
interest. In the whole of his public career, and with al! 
the goodness of his disposition, he has not shown " so 
small a drop of pity as a wren's eye." He peems to be 
on his gURrd against every thing liberal and humane as 
his weak side. Others relai in their obsequiousness 
either fron[» satiety or disgust, or a hankering after 
popularity, or a wish to be thought above narrow pre- 
judices. The Lord Chancellor alone is fised and im- 
movable. Is it want of understanding or of principle ? 
"SOf it is want of imagination, a phlegmatic habit, an 
excess of false complaisance and good-natnre. He signs 
a warrant in Council, devoting ten thousand men to an 
untimely death with steady nerves. Is it that he is erne! 
and unfeeling ? "So ; bnt he thinks neither of their suf- 
ferings nor their cries ; he sees only the gracious smile, 
the ready hand stretched out to thank him for his com- 
pliance with the dictates of rooted hat«. He doonas a 
Continent to slavery. Is it that he is a tyrant or an 
enemy to the human race ? No ! but he cannot find in 
his heart to resist the commands or to give pain to a 
kind and generous benefactor. 
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, Common sense and justice are little better than vagae 
terms to him ; be acts upon his immediate feelings and 
least irksome impulses. The King's hand is velvet to 
the touch ; the Woolsack is a seat of honour and profit ! 
That is all he knows about the matter. As to abstract 
metaphysical calculations, the ox that stands staring at 
the corner of the street troubles his head as mach about 
them, as he does : jot this last is a very good sort of 
animal with no harm or malice in him, unless he is 
goaded on to mischief ; and then it is necessary to keep 
out of his way, or warn others against him ! 

Mr. Wilberforce is a less perfect character in his way. 
He acte from mixed motives. He would willingly serve 
two masters, God and Mammon. He is a person of many 
excellent and admirable qualifications ; but he has made 
a m,i8take in wishing to reconcile those that are incom- 
patible. He has a most winning eloquence : specious, 
persuasive, familiar, silver-tongued : is amiable, charit- 
able, conscientious, pious, loyal, humane, tractable to 
power, accessible to popularity, honouring the king, and 
no less charmed with the homage of his fellow- citizens. 
"What lacks he then? " Nothing but an economy of 
good parts. By aiming at too much, he has spoiled all, 
and neutralised what might have been an estimable 
character, distingcished by signal services to man- 
kind. A man must take his choice not only between 
virtue and vice, but between different virtues. Other- 
wise, he wil! not gain his own approbation, or secui-e 
the respect of others. The graces and accomplish- 
ments of private life mar the man of business and the 



There is a severity, a sternness, a self-denial, and a 
painful sense of duty required in the one, which ill- 
befits the softness and sweetness which shoald cha- 
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racterise tlie other. Loyalty, patriotism, frieadahip, 
humanity, are all virtues ; but may they not sometimes 
claeh ? By being unwilling to forego the praise due to 
any, we may forfeit the reputation of all, and instead of 
uniting the suffrages of the whole world in our favour, 
we may end in becoming a sort of by-word for afiecta- 
tion, cant, hollow professions, trimming, fickleness, and 
effeminate imbecility. It is best to choose and act up 
to some one leading character, as it is best to have some 
settled profession or regular pursuit m life 

We can readily believe that Mr 'V^ill eifoice s hrst 
object and principle of action is to dc what 1 e thinks 
right : his next (and that we feai it ot almost equal 
weight with the first) is to d what will bt thougbt so 
by other people. He is always at a game of 7 ii A and 
buzzard between these two hja consciLuce will not 
budge," unless the world goes with it He does not 
seem greatly to dread the denunciation m Seiipt ire but 
rather to court it. — " Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you ! " We suspect he is not |Uite easy m 
his mind, because West-Indii planters an! GninHa 
traders do not join in hia piaiae Hi ei e are not 
strongly enough tuned to drmk in the eseciations tf 
the spoiler and the oppressor as the sweete t music It 
is not enough that one half of the human species (the 
images of God carved in ebony, as old Puller calls them) 
shout his name as a champion and a saviour through 
vast burning aonea, and moisten their parched lips with 
the gush of gratitude for deliverance from chains : he 
must have a Prime -Minister drink his health at a 
Cabinet -dinner for aiding to rivet on those of his 
country and of Europe ! 

He goes hand and heart along with Government in 
all their notions of legitimacy and political aggrandize- 
ment, in the hope that they will leave him a sort of rui- 
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man's ground of luimanity in the Great Desert, where 
Ms reputation for benevolence and public spirit may 
spring up and flourish, till its head touches the clouds, 
and it stretches out its branches to the farthest part of 
the earth. He has no mercy on those who claim a pro- 
perty in negro-slaves as so m.uch live-stock on their 
estates ; the country rings with the applause of his wit, 
his eloquence, and his indignant appeals to common 
sense and hnmanity on this subject. Bat not a word 
has he to say, not a whisper does he breathe, against 
the claim set up by the Despots of the Earth over 
their Continental sabjects, but does everything in his 
power to confirm and sanction it ! He must give 
no ofEence. Mr. Wilberforce's humanity will go all 
lengths that it can with safety and discretion ; but 
it is not to he supposed that it should lose him his 
seat for Yorkshire, the smile of Majesty, or the coun- 
tenance of the loyal and pious. He is anxious to do 
all the good he can without hurting himself or his 
fair fame. 

Hia conscience and his character compound matters 
very amicably. He rather patronises honesty than is a 
martyr to it. His patriotism, hia philanthropy are not 
so ill-bred, as to quarrel with his loyalty or to banish 
him from the first circles. He preaches vital Christianity 
to untutored savages, and tolerates its worst abuses in 
civilized states. He thus shews his respect for religion 
without offending the clei^y, or circumscribing the 
sphere of his naefulness. There is in all this an appear- 
ance of a good deal of cant and tricking. His patriotism 
may be accused oE being servile, his humanity ostenta- 
tious, his loyalty conditional, his religion a mixture of 
fashion and fanaticism. "Out upon such half-faced 
fellowship ! " Mr. Wilberforee has the pride of being 
familiar with the great, the vanity of being popular, the 
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conceit of an approving conscience. He i 
approaches to power ; hia public spirit is, i 
mider the rose. He thus reaps the credit of independence 
without the obloquy, and secures the advantages of ser- 
vility tvithont incurring any obligations. He has two 
strings to his bow : he by no means neglects his worldly 
interests, while he expects a bright reversion in the 

Mr. Wilberforce is far from being a hypocrite ; but he 
is, we think, as fine a specimen of moral equivocation as 
can well be conceived. A hypocrite is one who is the 
very reverse of, or who despises tlie character he pre- 
tends to be ; Mr. Wilberforce would be all that he 
pretends to be, and he is it in fact, as far as words, plan- 
sible theories, good inclinations and easy services go, but 
not in heart and soul, or bo as to give up the appearance 
of any one of his pretensions to preserve the reality o£ 
any other. He carefnlly chooses his ground to fight the 
battles of loyalty, religion and humanity ; and it is such 
as is always safe and advantageous to himself ! This is 
perhaps hardly fair, and it is of dangerous or doubtful 
tendency. Lord Eldon, for instance, is known to be a 
thorough- paced ministerialist : his opinion is only that 
of his party. But Mr. Wilberforce is not a party-man. 
He is the more looked up t^ on this account but not 
with snfficient reason. By tampering with different 
temptations and personal projects he has all the air of 
the most perfect independence and gain^ iLbar^teifor 
impartiality and candour, when he is only striking a 
!>alance in hia mind between the fdtt ai differing fiom 
a Minister on some 'vantage grcund »ni the i sk or 
odium that may attend it. He canies ill the weight of 
his artificial popularity over to the Grovemment on vital 
points and hard-rnc questions while they in let im, 
lend him a little of the gilding of couit tavjui tj set 
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off his disinterested philanthropy and tramontane € 



As a leader or a follower, he makes an odd jiiinble of in- 
terests. Bj virtue of religions sympathy, he has brought 
the Saints over to the side o£ the abolition of N^egro sla- 
very. Thishis adversaries think hardandBtealingamarch 
npon tkem. What have the Saints to do with freedom 
or reform of any kind ? Mr. Wilberforce's style of 
speaking is not quite parliamentary ; it is halfway be- 
tween that and evoMgelical. He is altogether a double- 
entendre: the very tone of hia voice is a douhle-enteiidre. 
It winds and nndnlates, and glides up and down on 
texts of Scriptures and scraps front Paley, and trite 
sophistry, and pathetic appeals to hie hearers in a 
faltering, inprogressive, side-long way, like those birds 
of weak wing, that are borne from their straightforward 

" By every little breath, that under hcavca ia blown." 

Something of this fluctuating, time-serving principle 
was visible even in the great question of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. He was, at one time, half inclined 
to surrender it into Mr. Pitt's dilatory hands, and seemed 
to think the gloss of novelty was gone from it, and the 
gaudy colouring of popularity sunk into the sahle ground 
from which it rose! It was, however, persisted in and 
carried to a triumphant conclusion. 

Mr. Wilberforee said too little on this occasion of one, 
compared with whoni he was but the frontispiece to that 
great chapter in the history of the world— the mask, the 
varnishing and painting. The man that effected it by 
Herculean labonrs of body and equally gigantic labours 
of mind was Clarkson, the tme Apostle of human Re- 
demption on that occasion, and who, it is remarkable, 
his person and lineaments more than one 
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of the Apostles in the Cartoons of Rapii lel He de 
serves to be added to the Twelve ! '- 

' After all, the best aa well as most amusing cnmment on the 
oharacfer just described was list made bj feheridan wbo, being 
picked up in no very creditable plight by the watih, and asked 
rather roughly who he was, made answer — "I am Mr AV ilbtrfiarce ' ' 
The guB,rdiaiiH of the night conducted him home with all thehonours 
due to Grace and Nature. 
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ME. COBBETT.' 

"pEOPLE have about as substaDtial an idea of Cobbefcfc 
-*- as they have of Cribb. His blows are as hard, and 
he himself is as impenetrable. One hae no notion of him 
aiS making use of a fine pen, bnt a great mntton-fist; his 
style stuns hie readers, and be " fiJips the ear of the 
public with a three-man beetle." He is too much for 
any single newspaper antagonist, "lays waste" a city 
orator or Member of Parliament, and bears hard upon 
the Government itself. He is a kind oi fourth estate in 
the politics of the country. 

He is not only unquestionably the most powerful 
political writer of the present day, bnt one of the best 
writers in tbe language. He speaks and thinks plain, 
broad, downright English, He might be said to have 
the clearness of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and 
the picturesque satirical description of Mandeville ; i£ 
all snch comparisons were not impertinent. A really 
great and original writer is like nobody but himself. In 
one sense, Sterne was not a wit, nor Shakespear a poet. 
It is easy to describe second-rate talents, because they 
fall into a class and enlist under a standard : but first- 
rate powers defy calculation or comparison, and can be 
defined only by themselves. They are mi generis, and 
make the class to which they belong. I have tried half- 
a-dozen times to describe Burke's style without ever 
succeeding : its severe extravagance, its literal boldness,, 
* first printed in the second edition. — Ed. 
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its matter-of-fact hyperboles, its running away with a 
subject and from it at the same time ; but there is no 
making it out, for there is no example of the same thing 
any where else. We have no common measure to refer 
to; and his qualities contradict cTen themselYes. 

Cobbett is not so difficult. He bas been compared to 
Paine ; and so far it is true therp are no two writers who 
come more into juxtaposition front the nature of their 
subjects, from the internal resources on which they 
draw, and from the popular effect of their writings and 
their adaptation (though that is a bad word in the pre- 
sent case) to the capacity of every reader. But still, if 
we turn to a volume of Paine's (bis Common Sense or 
Rights of Man) we are struck (not to say somewhat 
refreshed) by the difference. Paine is a much more sen- 
tentious writer than Cobbett. Tou cannot open a page 
in any of his best and earlier works without meeting 
with some maxim, some antithetical and memorable say- 
ing, which is ft sort of starting- place for the argument, 
and the goal to which it returns. 

There is not a single 6o»t-mo(, a single sentence in 
Cobbett that has ever been quoted again. If any thing 
is ever quoted from him, it is an epithet of abuse or a 
nickname. He is an excellent hand at invention in that 
way, and baa " damnable iteration in him." What 
could be better than his pestering Brskiue year after 
year with his second title of Baron Clackmannan ? He 
is rather too fond of such phrases aa the SoTis and Daugh- 
ters of Corruption. Paine affected to reduce things to 
first principles, to announce self-evident truths. Cob- 
bett troubles himself about little but the details and 
local circumstances. The first appeared to have made 
up his m.iiid beforehand to certain opinions, and to try to 
find the most compendious and pointed expressions for 
them ; his successor appears to have no clue, no fixed or 
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leading principles, nor ever to have thought on a quea- 
tioD till he sits down to write abont it. Bnt then there 
seems no end of his matters of fact and raw materiale, 
which 'are bronght oat in all their strength and sharp- 
ness from not having been sqnared or frittered down or 
T&mped up to suit a theory. He goes on with hia de- 
scriptions and iilnstrations as if he would never come to 
a stop ; they have all the force of novelty with all the 
familiarity of old acquaintance. His knowledge grows 
ont of the subject ; and his style is that of a man who 
has an absolute intaition of what he is talking about, 
and never thinks of any thing else. He deals iq. pre- 
mises and speaks to evidence : the coming to a concln- 
eion and summing up (which was Paine's/urte) lies in 
a smaller compass. The one could not compose an ele- 
mentary treatise on politics to become a manual for the 
popular reader ; nor conld the other in all probability have 
kept up a weekly jonmaP for the same number of years 
with the same spirit, interest and untired perseverance, 
Paine's writings are a sort of introduction to political 
arithmetic on a new plan; Cobbett keeps aday-book, and 
makes an entry at full of all the occurrences and tronble- 
flome questions that start up throughout the year. 

Cobbett with vast industry, vast information and the 
utmost power of making what he says intelligible, never 
seems to get at the beginning or come to the end of any 
question : Faine in a few short sentences seems by his 
■ peremptory manner "to clear it from all controversy, 
past, present and to come." Paine takes a bird's-eye 
Tiew of things ; Cobbett sticks close to them, inspects 
the component parts, and keeps fast hold of the smallest 
advantages they afford him. Or, if I might here be in- 
dulged in a pastoral allusiou, Paine tries to enclose his 
ideas in a fold for security and repose; Cobbett lets hw 
' The Weekly Political B^gisier. 
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pom out upon the plain like i flock of sheep to feed and 
hatten CohheTt is a pleas. mtei -wiiter for those to i-ead 
who do not agree with him for he is less dogmatical, 
noes more into the common grounds of fact and argu- 
ment to which ill appeal, is more desultory and various, 
and appears less to be during dt a previous conclusion 
thin urged on by the torce of present conviction. He is 
theiefore tolerated hj all parties, though he has made 
himself bv turns obnoxious to all , and even those he 
abuses lead him The Retoimert. read him when he 
was a Tfir), and the Tones lead him now that he is a 
Reformer He must, I think, however, be caviareto the 
Whig, ■ 

It he IS less metaphysical and poetical than his cele- 
brited prototype, he is more picturesque and dramatic. 
His episodes, which \re namerous as they are pertinent, 
are striking, int«iestmg, full of life and naiveti, minute, 
doable measnre running over, but never tedious — miu- 
quam iufiaminandw erat He is one of those writers 
who can nevei tire ti«, not even of himself ; and the 
reason is, he is always "full of matter." He never runs 
to lees, never gives us the vapid leavings of himself, is 
never " weary, stale, and unprofitable," but always setting 
out afresh on his journey, clearing away some old 
n usance md tnining up new moull His egotism is 
delightful fcr there is no aftectation in it He doea not 
talk of himself fcr lack of someth ng to write about but 
because some circumstanLC thit has happened to himself 
IS the best possible illustration of the subjeLt and be is 
not tht, man to shiink fiom. giving tie lest possible 
illustration of the subject fiom a squeam sh delicacy. 
He likes both himself and his subject too well He 
iocs not pit himself before it and sav admiie me 

' Lord Chanuellor Thurlow used to say that Cobbett was the only 
writer [hat deserved the name of a politieal reasoner. 
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first," bnfc places us in the same situation with himself, 
and makes us see all that he does. There is no blind-man's 
buff, no conscious hints, no awkward ventriloquism, no 
testimonies of applause, no abstract, senseless self-com- 
placency, no smuggled admiration of his own person by 
proxy. It is all plain and above-board. 

He writes himself plain William Cobbett, strips him- 
self quite as naked as any body could wish : in a word, 
his egotism is full of individuality, and has room for 
very little vanity in it. We feel delighted, rub our 
hands, and draw our chair to the fire, when yre come to 
a passage of this sort : we know it will be soniething- 
new and good, manly and simple, not the same insipid 
story of self over t^ain. We sit down at table with the 
writer, but it is of a course of rich viands — flesh, fish, 
and wild fowl — and not to a nominal entertainment, 
like that given by the Barmecide in the Arabian Nights, 
who put off his visitor with calling for a number of ex- 
quisite things that never appeared and with the honour 
of his company. Mr. Cobbett is not a make-believe 
writer. Hie worst enemy cannot say that of him. Still 
less is he a vulgar one. He must be a puny commonplace 
critic indeed, who thinks him so. How fine were the 
graphical descriptions he sent us from America : what a 
transatlantic flavour, what a native gusto, what a fine 
soMce piqucmte of contempt they were seasoned with ! If 
he had sat down to look at himself in the glass, instead 
of looking about him like Adam in Paradise, he would 
not have got up these articles in so capital a style. 
What a noble account of his first breakfast after his 
arrival in America ! It might serve for a month. There 
is no scene on the stage more amusing. 

How well he paints the gold and scarlet plumage of 
the American birds, only to lanient more pathetically 
the want of the wild wood-notes of his native- land ! 
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Tke s''o^es of the Ohio that had just fallen, beneath the 
ase'a stroke, " live in his description," and the turnips 
that he transplanted from Botley "look green " in prose! 
How well at another time he describes the poor sheep 
that had got the tick, and had turftbled down in the 
agonies of death 1 It is a portrait in the manner of 
Bewick, with the strength, the simplicit)-, and feeling 
of that great naturalist. What havoc he makee, when 
he pleases, of the curls of Dr. Parr's wig and of the Whig 

consistency of Mr. ! His Grammar, too, is as en- 

tertniningas a story-book. He istoohard,'however, upon 
the style of others, and not enough (sometinies) on his own. 
As a. political partisan, no one can stand against him. 
With his brandished clnb, like Giant Despair in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, he knocks out their brains : and not 
only no individual, hut no corrupt system, could hold out 
ag:iinst his powerful and repeated attacks. Bnt with the 
same weapon swung ronnd like a flail, with which he 
levels his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts 
his own party hors de combat. This is a bad propensity 
and a worse principle in political tactics, though a 
common one. If his blows were straightforward and 
steadily directed to the same object, no unpopular minis- 
ter could live before him ; instead of which he lays 
about right and left impartially and remorselessly, 
makes a clear stage, has all the ring to himself, and 
then runs ont of it, just when he should stand his 
ground. He throws his head into his adversary's sto- 
mach, and takes away from him all inclination for the 
fight, hita fair or foul, strikes at every thing, and as you 
come up to his aid or stand ready to pursue his advan- 
tage, trips up your heels or lays yon sprawling, and 
pummels you when down as much to his heart's content 
as ever the Tanguesi:m carriers belaboured Eiosmante 
with their pack-staves, "Be has tlie back-trick stmply 
the best of any mwn in Illyria." 
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He pays off both scores of old friendship and new- 
acquired enmity in a breath, in one perpetual volley, one 
raking fire of " arrowy sieet" shot from his pen. How- 
ever hie own reputation or the cause may suffer in con- 
sequence, he cares not one pin about that, ao that he 
disables all who oppose or who pretend to help him. In 
fact, he CEinnot bear success of any kind, not even of his 
own viewB or party ; and if any principle were likely to 
become popular, would tnm round against it, to show 
his power in shouldering it on one side. In short, 
wherever power is, there is he against it : he naturally 
butts at all obstacles, as unicoriis are attracted to oak- . 
trees, and feels hia own strength only by resistance to 
the opinions and wishes of the rest of the world. To 
sail with the stream, to agree with the company, is not 
his humour. If he conld bring about a Beform in Par- 
liament, the odds are that ho would instantly fall foul 
of and try to mar his own handy-work ; and he quarrels 
with his own creatures as soon as he has written them 
into a little TOgue— and a prison, I do not think this is 
vanity or fickleness so much as a pugnacious disposition, 
that must have an antagonist power to contend with, 
and only finds itself at ease in systematic opposition. 
If it were not for thia, the high towers and rotten places 
of the worid would fall before the battering-ram of his 
hard-headed reasoning : but if he once found tbem totter- 
ing, he would apply hia strength to prop them up, and 
disappoint the expectations of his followers. He cannot 
agree to any thing established, nor to set up any thing 
else in its atead. While it is established, he presses hard 
against it, because it presses upon him, at leaet in ima- 
gination. Let it crumble under his grasp, and the 
motive to resistance is gone. He then requires some 
■other grievance to set his face against. 

His principle is repulsion, his nature contradiction : 
he is made up of mere antipathies ; an Ishmaehte indeed 
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withoTit a fellow. He is always piaying at fmrU-the- 
sUpper in politics. He turns round upon whoever is 
next to him. The way to wean him from any opinion^ 
and make him conceive an intolerable hatred against it, 
would be to place somebody near him who was per- 
petually dinning it in hia ears. When he is in England, 
he does nothing but abuse tbe Boroughmongers, and 
laugh at the whole system : when he is in America, he 
grows impatient of freedom and a republic. If he had 
stayed there a little longer, he would have become a 
loyal and a loving subject of his Majesty King George 
IV. He lampooned the French Revolution when it was 
hailed us the dawn of liberty by millions ; by tbe time it 
was brought into almost universal ill-odour by some 
means or other (partly no donbt by himself) he had 
tnmed, with one or two or three others, staunch Boaa^ 
partist. He is always of the militant, not of the trium- 
phant party ; so far he bears a gallant show of magna- 
nimity. But his gallantry is hardly of the right stamp : 
it wants principle. For though he is not servile or mer- 
cenary, he is the victim of self-will. He mcst pull 
down and pnll in pieces : it is not in his disposition to 
do otherwise. It is a pity ; for with his great talents he 
might do great things, if he would go right forward to 
any useful object, make thoiongh-stitcb work of any 
(juestion, or join hand and heart with any principle. 
He changes his opinions as he does his friends, and 
much on the same account. He has no comfort infixed 
principles : as soon as any thing is settled in his own 
mind, he quarrels with it. He has no satisfaction but 
in the chase after truth, runs a question down, worries 
and kiDs it, then quits it like vermin, and stai'ts some 
new game, to lead him a new dance, and give him a 
fresh breathing through bog and brake, with the rabble 
yelping at his heels and the leaders perpetually at fault. 
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This he calls sport-royal. He thinks it as good as 
cndgel-playing or single- stick, or any thing else that has 
life in it. He likes the cut and thrnst, the falls, bruises 
and dry blows of an argument : as to ajjy good or useful 
results that may come of the amicable settling of it, any 
one is welcome to them for him. The amusem-ent is 
over, when the matter is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which this may be 
put. I might say that Mr. Cobbett is a very honest 
man with a total want of principle ; and I might explain 
this paradox thus. I mean that he is, I think, in down- 
right earnest in what he says, in the part he takes at the 
time ; but, in taking that part, he is led entirely by 
headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pique or personal 
motive of some sort, and not by a steadfast regard for 
ti'uth or habitual anxiety for what is right uppermost in 
his mind. He is not a feed, time-serving, shuffling ad- 
vocate (no man could write as he does who did not 
believe himself sincere) ; but his understanding is the 
dupe and slave of his momentary, violent and irritable hu- 
\mours. He does not adopt an opinion " deliberately or 
fop money;" yet his conscience is at the m.ercy of the 
first provocation he receives, of the first whim he takes 
in his head. He sees things through the medium of heat 
and passion, not with reference to any general principles ; 
and his whole system of thinking is deranged by the 
first object that strikes his fancy or sours his temper. 
■ One cause of this phenomenon is perhaps his want of 
a regular education. He is a self-taught man, and has 
the faults as well as excellences of that class of persons 
in their most striking and glaring excess. It must be 
acknowledged that the Editor of the Political Register 
(the two-penny trash, as it was called, till a Bill passed 
the House to raise the price to sixpence) is not "the 
gentleman and scholar," though he has qualities that. 
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hurry aud fever of gestation : his brain teems inces- 
santly with some fresh project. Every new light is the 
birth of a new system, the dawn of a new world to him. 
He is continually outstripping and OTerreaching himself. 
The last opinion is the only true one. He is wiser to- 
day than he wis jesterday. Why should he not be wiser 
to moirow than he was to-day ? 

Men of a leimed education are not so sharp-witt«d as 
clever men without it; but they know the balance of 
the human mtdlect better. If they are more stupid, 
the> are moie steady, and are less liable to be led astray 
by their own stgacity and the overweening petulance of 
haid earned and 1 ite-acquired wisdom. They do not 
fall m love with every meretricious extravagance at first 
sight oi mistake an old battered hypothesis for a vestal, 
because they aie new to the ways of this old world. 
They do not ^eize upon it as a prize, but are safe from 
gioss imposition b^ being as wise and no wiser than 
those who went 1 efore them. 

Paine said on some occasion, "What I have written, I 
have written," as rendering any farther declaration of 
hia principles unnecess^^. Not so Mr. Cobbett. What 
he has written is no rule to him what he is to write. He 
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learns something every day, and every week he takes 
the tieid to maintain the opinions of the last six days 

/against friend or foe. I doubt whether this outrageous 
inconsistency, this headstrong fickleness, this udderstood 
want of all rule and method, does not enable him to go 
on with the spirit, vigour and variety that he does. 
He is not pledged to repeat himself. Every new Itegister 
is a kind of new Prospectus. He blesses himself from 
all ties and shackles on his understanding ; he has no 
mortgages on his brain ; his notions are free and unin- 
cumbered. If he was put in trammels, he might become 
a vile hack like so many more. Bnt he gives himself 
" ample scope and vei^e enough." He takes both sides 
of a qnestion, and maintains one as sturdily as the 
other. If nobody else can argue against him, he is a 
very good match for himself. He writes better in favour 
of reform than any body else ; he used to write better 
against it. Wherever he is, there is the tug of war, the 
weight of the argument, the strength of abuse. 

He is not like a man in danger of being bed-rid in his 
faculties : he tosses and tumbles about his unwieldy 
bulk, and when he is tired of lying on one side, reheves 
himself by turning on the other. His shifting his point 
of view from time to time not mei-ely adds variety and 
greater compass to his topics (so that the Political 
Register is an armoury and magazine for all the materials 
and weapons of political warfare) : but it gives a greater 
zest and liveliness to his manner of treating them. Mr. 
Cobbett takes nothing for granted, as what he has proved 
before ; he does not wnte a book of reference. We see 
his ideas in their first concoction, fermenting and over- 
flowing with the ebullitions of a lively conception. We 
look on at the actual process, and are put in immediate 
possession of the grounds and materials on which he 
forms his sanguine, unsettled conclusions. He does not 
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give "as samples of reaaoning, bat the whole solid mass, 
refuse aod all. 

" He pom's out all as plain 

As downrigbt Shippen or as old Montnigne." 

This is one cause of the clearness and force of his 
writings. An argument does not stop to stagnate and 
mnddle in his brain, but passes at once to his paper. 
His ideas are served up, like pancakes, hot and hot. 

Fresh theories give him fresh courage. He is like a 
young and lustr bridej^oni, that divorces a favourite 
Speculation everj morning, and marries a new one every 
nighti He is not wedded to his notions, not he. He 
has not one Mrs, Cobbett among all his opinions. He 
makes the most of the last thought that has come in his 
way, seizes fast hold of it, rumples it about in all direc- 
tions with rough strong hands, has his wicked wii! of it, 
takes a surfeit, and throws it away. Our author's chang- 
ing his opinions for new ones is not so wonderful ; what 
is more remarkable is his felicity in forgetting his old 
ones. He does not pretend to consistency (like Mr. 
Coleridge) ; he frankly disavows all connection with 
himself. He feels no personal responsibility in this way, 
and cuts a friend or principle with the same decided 
indifference that Antipholis of Ephesns cuts ^geon 
of Syracuse. It is a hollow thing. The only time he 
ever grew romantic was in bringing over the relics of 
Mr. Thomas Paine with him from America, to go a pro- 
gress with them through the disaffected districts. ScEtrce 
had he landed in Liverpool, when he left the bones of a 
great man to shift for themselves ; and no sooner did he 
arrive in London, than he made a speech to disclaim all 
participation in the political and theological sentiments 
of his late idol, and to place the whole stock of hia ad- 
miration and enthusiasm towards him to the account of 
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his financial speculations, and of his haYiog predicted 
the fate of paper-money. 

If he had erected a little gold statue to him, it might 
have proved the sincerity of this assertion; but to make 
a martyr and a patroni-aaint of a man, and to dig up 
" his canonized bones " in order to expose them as objects 
of devotion to the rabble's gaze, asks something that has 
more life and spirit in it, more mind and vivifying soul, 
than has to do with any calculation of pounds, shillings 
ajid pence ! The fact is, he ratted from his own project. 
He found the thing not so ripe as he had expected. His 
heart failed him ; his enthusiasm fled ; and he made his 
retraction. His admiration is short-lived : his con- 
tempt only is rooted, and his resentment lasting. The 
above was only one instance of his building too much 
on practical data. He has an ill habit of prophesying, 
and goes on, though still deceived. The art of prophesy- 
ing does not suit Mr. Cobbett's style. He has a knack 
of fixing names and times and places. According to 
him, the Reformed Parliament was to meet in March, 
1818 ; it did not, and we heard no more of the matter. 
When his predictions fail, he takes no farther notice of 
them, but applies himself to new ones, like the country- 
people, who tnm to see what weather there is in the 
almanac for the nest week, thoagh it has been out in 
its reckoning every day of the last. 

Mr. Oobbett is great in attack, not in defence : he 
cannot fight an up-hill battle. He will not bear the 
least punishing. If any one turns upon him (which few 
people like to do), he immediately turns tail. Like an 
overgrown school-boy, he is so used to have it all his own 
way, that he cannot submit to any thing like compe- 
tition or a struggle for the mastery : he must lay on all 
the blows, and take none. He is bullying and cowardly; 
a Big Ben in politics, who will fall upon others and 
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crush them liy his weigbt, bnt is not prepiired for resis- 
tauce, and is soon staggered by a few smart biowR. 
Whenever he has been set apon, he has slunk out of tbe 
controversy. The Edinturgh Review made (what is 
called) a dead set at him some years ago, to which he 
only retorted by an eulogy on the superior nea,tness of 
an Knglish kitchen- garden to a Scotch one. I remem- 
ber going one day into a bookseller's shop in Fleet-street 
to ask for the Review ; and on my expressiug my opinion 
to A young Scotchman, who stood behind the counter, 
that Mr. Cobbett might hit as hard in his reply, the 
North Briton said with some alarm — " Bui you don't 
think, Sir, Mr. Cobbett will be able to injure the Scot- 
tish nation ? " I said I could not speak to that point, 
but I thought he was veiy well able to defend himself. 
He however did not, bat has borne a grudge to the Edin- 
burgh Review ever since, which he hates worse than the 
Quarterly. I cannot say I do. 

Mr. Cobbett speaks almost as well as he writes. The 
only time I ever saw him he seemed to me a very plea- 
sant man : easy of access, affable, clear-headed, simple 
and mild in his manner, deliberate and unruffled in hia 
speech, though some of his expressions were not very 
qualified. His figure is tall and portly ; he has a good 
sensible face, rather fnli, with little grey eyes, a hard, 
square forehead, a ruddy complexion, with hair grey or 
powdered : and had on a scarlet broad-cloth waistcoat, 
with the flaps of the pockets hanging down, as was the 
custom for gentlemen-farmers in the last century, or 
as we see it in the pictures of Members of Parliament in 
the reign of George 1, I certainly did not think less 
favourably of him for seeing him. 
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MB. CAMPBELL AND MR. CRAEEE. 

■\/fE. CAMPBELL may be said to hold a place 
(among modem poets) between Lord Byron and 
Mr. Rogers. With mnch of the glossy splendour, the 
pointed vigour and romantic interest of the one, he poe- 
sesses the fastidious refinement, the claseic elegance of 
the other. Mr. Rogers, as a writer, is too effeminate. 
Lord Byron tx>o extravagant ; Mr. Campbell is neither. 
The anthor of the PUamres of Memory polishes his lines 
till they sparkle with the most exqnisite finish ; he at- 
tenuates them into the utmost degree of trembling soft- 
ness : but we may complain, in spite of the delicacy and 
brilliancy of the esecntion, of a want of strength and 
solidity. The author of the Pleaswres nf Hope, with a 
richer and deeper vein of thought and imagination, 
works it out into figures of eqaal grace and dazzling 
beauty, avoiding on the one hand the tinsel of flimsy 
affectation, and on the other the vices of a rude and 
barbarous negligence. His Pegasus is not a rough, 
skittish cdt, running wild among the mountains, covered 
with bur-docks and thistles, nor a tame, sleek pad, nnable 
to get out of the same ambling pace ; but a beautiful 
■manege-horse, full of life and spirit in itaelf, and subject 
to the complete control of the rider. Mr. Campbell 
gives scope to his feelings and his fancy, and enibodiea 
them in a noble and naturally interesting sabject ; and 
he at the same time conceives himself called upon (in 
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these days of critical nicety) to pay the exacteat atten- 
tion to the expression of each thought, and to modulate 
each Hue into the most faultless harmony. The charac- 
ter of his mind is a lofty and self- scrutinizing ambition, 
that strives to reconcile the integrity of general design 
with the perfect elaboration of each component part, 
that aims at striking effect, but ia jealous of the means 
by which this is to be prodnoed. 

Our poet is not averse to popularity (nay, he is trem- 
blingly alive to it) ; but self-respect is the primary law, 
the indispensable condition on which it must be obtained. 
We should dread to point out (even if we could) a false 
concord, a mixed metaphor, an imperfect rhyme, in any 
of Mr. Campbell's productions; for we think that all 
his fame would hardly compensate to him for the dis- 
covery. He seeks for perfection, and nothing evidently 
short of it can satisfy his mind. He is a high finisher in 
poetry, whose every work must bear inspection, whose • 
slightest touch is precious : not a coarse dauber, who is 
contented to impose on public wonder and credulity by 
some huge, ill-executed design, or who endeavours to 
wear out patience and opposition together by a load of 
lumbering, feeble, awkward, improgressive lines. On 
the contrary, Mr. Campbell labours to lend every grace 
of execution to his subject, while he borrows his ardour 
and inspiration from it, and to deserve the laurels he has 
earned by true genius and by true pains. There ia an 
apparent consciousness of this in most of his writings. 
He has attained to great excellence by aiming at the 
greatest, by a cautious and yet daring selection of topics, 
and by studiously (and with a religious horror) avoiding 
all those faults which arise from grossness, vulgarity, 
haste, and disregard of public opinion. 

He seizes on the highest point of eminence, and strives 
to keep it to himself ; he " snatches a grace beyond the 
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rench of art," and will not let it go ; he steeps a single 
thought or image so deep in the Tjrian dyes of a gor- 
geous imagination, that it throws its lustre over a whole 
page. Everj where vivid ideal forms hover (in intense 
conception) over the poet's verse, which ascends, Hke 
the aloe, to the clouds with pure flowers at its top. Or, 
to take an humbler comparison (the pride of genius 
mnst sometimes stoop to the lowliness of criticism), Mr, 
Campbell's poetry often reminds us of the purple gilli- 
flower, both for its colonr and its scent, its glowing 
warmth, its rich, languid, sullen hue, 

"Yet sweeter tban the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cy therea's breath ! " 

There are those who complain of the little that Mr. 
Campbell has done in poetry, and who seem to insinuate 
that he is deterred by his own reputation from making 
any farther or higher attempts. But after having pro- 
duced two poems that have gone to the heart of a nation^ 
and are gifts to a world, he may surely linger oat the 
rest of his life in a dream of immortality. There are 
moments in our lives so exquisite that all that remains 
of them afterwards seems useless and barren ; and there 
are lines and stanzaa in our author's early writings in 
which he may be thought to have exhausted all the 
sweetness and all the essence of poetry ,~ so that nothing 
farther was left to his efforts or his ambition. Happy is 
it for those few and fortunate worshippers of the Muse 
(not a subject of grudging or envy to others), who 
already enjoy in their life-time a foretaste of their future 
fame, who see their names accompanying them, like a 
cloud of glory, from youth to age, 

" And by the vision splendid 
Are on their way attended" — 

' and who know that they have built a shrine for the 
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thoughts and feelings that were most dear to them in 
the minds and memories of other men, till the language 
which they lisped in childhood is forgotten, or the 
human heart shall beat no more ! 

The Pleasuren of Hope alone would not have called 
forth these remarks from us ; but there ai^ passages in 
the Q&-trude of Wyom,iri(i of so rare and ripo a beauty, 
that they challenge, as they exceed all praise. Such, 
for instance, is the following peerless description of Ger- 
tmde's childhood ; — 

" A ioTed bequest, — and I maj half impart 
To those that feel the strong patemal tie, 
How like a new exiBtenee (o his heart 
Thnt living floVr nprose benealh his eye. 
Dear as she was from cherub infancy, 
From hours when she would round his garden play, 
To time when as the rip'ning years went hy, 
Her loTelymiod could cullnre well repay, 

And more engaging grew, from pleasing day to day. 

" I may not paint those thousand infant charms ; 
(Unconscious fascination, undesign'd!) 
The orison repeated in his arms. 
For God to bless her sire and all mankind ; 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined. 
Or how sweet fa,iry-lore he heard her con, 
(The playmate ere the teacher of her mind): 
All uncompanion'd else her heart had gone 

'Till now, in Gertrude's eyes, their ninth blue summer shone. 

" And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 
When sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent. 
An Indian from his bark approach their bow'r. 
Of buskin'd limb and swarthy lineament ; 
The red wild feathers on his brow were blent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that help'd to light 
A boy, who seem'd, as he beside him went, 
Of Chriatian vesture and complexion bright, 

Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night." 
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In the foregoing stanzas we particnJarly admire the 

" "Till now, in Gertrude's eyes, their mnth bine summer shone." 

It appears to iia like the ecstatic union of nibtnral 
beauty and poetic fancy, and in its pJayfnl sablimity 
resembles the azure canopy mirrored in the smiling 
waters : bright, liquid, serene, heavenly ! A great out- 
cry, we know, hae prevailed for some time past against 
poetic diction and affected conceits, and, to a certain 
degree, we go along with it ; but this mnst not prevent 
us from feeling the thrill of pleasure when we see beauty 
linked to beauty, like kindred flame to flame, or from 
applauding the Tolnptuons fancy that raises and adoma- 
the fairy fabric of thought, that natnre has begun ! 
Pleasure ifi "scattered in stray-gifts o'er the earth"; 
beauty streaks the " famous poet's page " in occasional 
lines of inconceivable brightness ; and wherever this is 
the case, no splenetic censures or "jealous leer mab'gn," 
no idle theories or cold indifference should hinder ns- 
from greeting it with rapture. There are other parts 
of this poem equally delightful, in which there is a light 
startling as the red-bird's wing, a perfume like that of 
the magnolia, a maaic like the mnrmuring of pathless 
woods or of the everlasting ocean. 

We conceive, however, that Mr. Campbell excels 
chiefly in sentiment and imagery. The story moves 
slow, and is mechanically conducted, and rather re- 
sembles a Scotch canal carried over lengthened aque- 
ducts and with a number of locks in it, than one of those 
rivers that sweep in their majestic course, broad and 
full, over Transatlantic plains, and lose themselves in 
rolling gulfs, or thunder down lofty precipices. Bnt in 
the centre, the inmost recesses of our poet's heart, the 
pearly dew of sensibility is distilled and collects, like 
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tlie diamond in the mine ; and the sfcractnre of his fame 
rests on the crystfil columns of a polished ima^nation. 
We prefer the Gertrude to the Pleasures of Sope, because 
with perhaps less brilliancy there is more of tenderness 
and natural imagery in the former. In the Pleasures of 
Hope Mr. Campbell had not completely emancipated 
himself from the trammels of the more artificial style of 
poetry, from epigram, and antithesis and hyperbole- 
Tlie best line in it, in which earthly joys are said to be — 

" Like angels' viaits, tew and far between "■ — 

is a borrowed one.'^ But in the Gertrude of Wyoming 
" we perceive a softness coming over the heart of the 
author, and the scales aad crust of formality, that fence 
in his couplets and give them a somewhat glittering and 
rigid appearance, fall off;" and he has succeeded in en- 
grafting the wild and more expansive interest of the 
romantic school of poetry on classic elegance and pre- 
cision. After the poem we have just named, Mr. Camp- 
bell's Songs are the happiest efforts of his Muse : breath- 
ing freshness, blushing like the mom, they seem, like 
clustering roses, to weave a chaplet for love and liberty ; 
or their bleeding words gush out in mournful and 
hurried succession, like " ruddy drops that visit the aad 
heart " of thoughtful Humanity. The Battle of Hohen 
linden is of all modem compositions the most lyrical in 
spirit and in sound. To justify this encoroium, we need 
only recall the lines to the reader's memory. 

" On Linden, when the sun was lu». 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snon. 
And dark as winter wa« tbe How 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

' " Like angels' visits, short and far between" — 
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Bat Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Comtminding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 
By tamh and trumpet ^l array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neigU'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook Che bills with thunder riv'a, 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driv'n, 
And louder than (he bolts of heav'n 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 
But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow, 
Aud bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
'Tis morn, but scares yon lere) sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling ^ dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 
The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who msh to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 
Few, few shall part, where many meetl 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre." 

Mr. Campbell's prose-criticisms on contemporary and 
other poets (which have appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine) are in a style at once chaste, temperate, 
guarded, and just. 

Mr^^ Crab be presents an entire contrast to Mr. Camp- 

' , Is not this word, which occurs in the last line hut one, (as well 
as before) an instance of that repetition, which we so often meet witi 
in the most correct and elegant writers ? 
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bell. The one is tlie moat ambitioTia and aspiring of 
liying poets, the other the most humble and prosaic. If 
the poetry of the one is like the arch of the rainbow, 
spanning and adorning the earth, that of the other is 
like a dnll, leaden cloud hanging over it. Mr. Crabbe'a 
style might be cited as an answer to Audrey's question " Is 
poetry a true thing ? " There are here no omamenta, 
no flights of fancy, no illusions of sentiment, no tinsel of 
words. His song is one sad reality, one unraised, un- 
varied note of unavailing woe. Literal fidelity serves 
him in the place of invention ; he assumes importance 
by a number of petty details ; he rivets attention by 
being tedious. He not only deals in incessant matters 
of fact, but in matters of fact of the most familiar, the 
least animating, and the most unpleasant kind. But he 
relies for the effectof novelty on the microscopic minute- 
ness with which he dissects the most trivial objects, and 
for the interest he excites, on the nnshrinking deter- 
mination with which he handles the most painful. 

His poetry has an official and professional air. He is 
called in to cases of difficult births, of fractured limbs or 
breaches of the peace, and makes out a parochial list of 
accidents and offences. He takes the most trite, the 
most gross and obvious, and revolting part of nature, 
for the subject of his elaborate descriptions ; but it is 
Nature still, and Nature is a great and mighty Goddess ! 
It is well for the Reverend Author that it is so. Indi- 
viduality is, in his theory, the only definition of poetry. 
Whatever is, he hitches into rhyme. Whoever makes 
an exact image of any thing on the earth, however de- 
formed or insignificant, according to him, must succeed ; 
and he himself has succeeded. 

Mr. Crabbe is one of the most popular and admired 
of our living authors. That he is so, can be accounted 
for on no other principle than the stroi^ ties that bind 
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ns to the world about ua and our inTolantary j-eaminge 
after whatever in any manner powerfally and directly 
reminds ns of it. Hi a Muse is not one of the Dav-ghters 
of Memory, but the old toothless, mumbling, dame her- 
self, doling out the gossip and scandal of the neighbour- 
hood, recounting totidein verbis et Uteris what happens in 
every place of the kingdom every hour in the year, and 
fastening always on the worst as the most palatable 
morsels. But she is a circumstantial old lady, commnni- 
cative, scrupulous, leaving nothing to the imagination, 
harping on the smallest grievances, a village oraole and 
critic, most veritable, most identical, bringing us ac- 
quainted with persons aod things just as they chanced 
to exist, and giving us a local interest in all she knows 
and tells. 

Mr. Crabbe's Helicon is choked up with weeds and 
corruption ; it reflects no light from heaven ; it emits no 
cheerful sound ; no flowers of love, of hope, or joy spring 
up near it, or they bloom only to wither in a moment- 
Our poet's verse does not put a spirit of youth in every 
thing, but a spirit of fear, despondency and decay. It 
is not an eleclric spark to kindle or expand, but acts 
like the torpedo's touch to deaden or contract. It lends 
no d^zling tints to fancy ; it aids no soothing feelings 
in the heart ; it gladdens no prospect, it stirs no wish ; 
in its view the current of life runs slow, dull, cold, dis- 
pirited, half under ground, muddy, and closed with 
all creeping things. The world is one vast infirmary; 
the hill of Parnassus is a penitentiary, of which our 
author is the overseer. To read him is a penance, yet 

Mr. Crabbe, it must be confessed, is a repulsive writer. 
He contrives to "turn diseases to commodities," and 
makes a virtue of necessity. He puts us out of conceit 
with this world, which perhaps a severe divine should do, 
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yet does not, as a charitable divine ought, point to another. 
His morbid feelings droop and cling to the earth, grovel 
where they shoald soar, and throw a dead weight on 
every aspiration of the soul after the good or beautiful. 
By degrees we submit, and are reconciled to our fate, 
like patients to the physician, or prisoners in the con- 
demned cell. We can only explaiu tbis by saying, as 
we said before, that Mr. Crabbe gives us one part of 
nature : the mean, the little, the disgusting, the distress- 
ing, that be does this thoroughly and like a master; 
and we forgive all the rest. 

Mr. Crabbe's first poems were published so long ago 
as the year 1782, and received the approbation of Dr. 
Johnson only a little before he died. This was a testi- 
mony from an enemy ; for Dr. Johnson was not an ad- 
mirer of the simple in style or minute in description. 
Still he was an acute, strong-minded man, and could 
see truth when it was presented to him, even through 
the mist of hia prejudices and his foibles. There was 
something in Mr. Crabbe's intricate points that did not, 
after all, so ill accord with the Doctor's purblind vision ; 
and he knew quite enough of the petty ills of life to 
judge of the merit of our poet's descriptions, though he 
himself chose to slur them over in high-sounding dogmas 
or general invectives. Mr. Crabbe's earliest poem o£ 
the Village was recommended to the notice of Dr. John- 
son by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and we cannot help think- 
ing that a taste for that sort of poetry, which leans for 
support on the truth and fidelity of its imitations of 
nature, began to display itself much about that time, 
and, in a good measure, in consequence of the direction 
of the public taste to the subject of painting. Book- 
learning, the accumulation of wordy common-places, the 
gaudy pretensions of poetical fiction, had enfeebled and 
perverted our eye for nature. The study of the fine arts, 
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■which came into fashion about forty years ago, and was 
then first considered as a poHte accomplish mCDt, would 
tend imperceptibly to restore it. 

Painting is essentially an imitative art ; it oannot 
subsist for a moment on empty generalities ; the critic 
therefore, who had been used to this sort of substantial 
entertainment, would be disposed to read poetiy with 
the eye of a connoisseur, would be little captivated with 
smooth, polished, unmeaning periods, and would turn with 
double eagerness and relish to the force and precision o£ 
individual details transferred, as it were, to the page 
from the canvas. Thus an admirer of Teuiers or Hob- 
bima might think little of the pastoral sketches of Pope 
or Goldsmith ; even Thomson describes not so much the 
naked object as what he sees in his mind's eye, sur- 
rounded and glowing with the mild, bland, genial va- 
pours of his brain. But the adept in Dutch interiors, 
hovels and pig-styes must find in Mr. Crabbe a man 
after his own heart. He is the very thing itself ; he 
paints in words instead of colours : there is no other 
difference. As Mr. Crabbe is not a painter, only be- 
cause he does not use a brush and colours, so he is for 
the most part a poet, only because he writes in lines of 
ten syllables. All the rest might be found in a news- 
paper, an old magazine, or a county -register. 

Our author is himself a little jealous of the prudish 
fidehty of his homely Muse, and tries to justify himself 
by precedents. He brings as a parallel instance of 
merely literal description. Pope's lines on the gay Duke 
of Buckingham, beginning " In the worst inn's worst 
room see Villiers lies!" But surely nothing can be 
m,ore dissimilar. Pope describes what is striking : 
Crabbe would have described merely what was there. 
The objects in Pope stand out to the fancy from the 
mixture of the mean with the gaudy, from the contrast 
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of the scene and the character. There is an appeal to 
the imagination ; you see what is passing in a poetical 
point of view. In Crabbe there is no foi!, no contrast, 
no impulse given to the mind. It is all on a level and 
of a piece. In fact, there is so little connection between 
the subject-matter of Mr. Crabbe'a lines and the orna- 
ment of rhyme which is tacked to them, that many of 
his verses read like serious burlesque, and the parodies 
which have been made upon them are hardly so quaint 
as the originals. 

Mr. Crabbe'a great fault is certainly that he is a sickly, 
a querulous, a uniformly dissatisfied poet. He sings the 
country ; and he sings it in a pitiful tone. He chooses 
this subject only to take the charm out of it, and to 
dispel the illusion, the glory and the dream, which had 
hovered over it in golden verse from Theocritus to 
Cowper. He seta out with professing to overturn the 
theory which had hallowed a shepherd's life, and made 
the names of grove and valley music to our ears, in 
order to give us truth in its stead ; but why not lay 
aside the fool's cap and bells at once ? Why not insist 
on the unwelcome reality in plain prose ? If our author 
is a poet, why trouble himself with statistics ? If he 
is a atatiatie vfriter, why set his il! news to harsh and 
grating verse ? The philosopher, in painting the dark 
side of human nature, may have reason on his side, and 
a moral lesson or remedy in view. The tragic poet, who 
shows the sad vicissitudes of things and the disappoint- 
ments of the passions, at least strengthens our yearnings 
after imaginary good, and lends wings to our desires, by 
which we, " at one bound, high overleap all bound " of 
actual suffering. But Mr. Crabbe does neither. He 
gives us discoloured paintings of life : helpless, repining, 
unprofitable, unedifying distress. He is not a philoso- 
pher, but a sophist, a misanthrope in verse ; a nwmby- 
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pamhy Mandeville, a Malihus tnmed metrical n 
He professes historical fidelity ; but hia vein is not dra- 
matic ; nor does he give us the p-os and cons of that 
ey Nature. He does not indulge his fancy 
e with us, or tell ns how the poor feel ; but 
how he should feel in their situation, which we do not 
want to know. He does not weave the web of their 
lives of a mingled jam, good and ill together, but 
clothes them all in the same dingy linsey-woolsey, or 
tinges them with a green and yellow melancholy. He 
blocks out all possibility of good, cancels the hope or 
even the wish for it as a weakness, checkmates Titjrus 
and Virgil at the game of pastoral cross-pur poses, dis- 
ables all hia adversary's white pieces, and leaves none 
but black ones on the board. 

The situation of a country clergyman is not neces- 
sarily favourable to the cultivation of the Mnse. He is 
set down, perhaps, as he thinks, in a small curacy for 
life, and he takes his revenge by imprisoning the reader's 
imagination in luckless verse. Shut out from social 
converse, from learned colleges and halls, where he 
passed his youth, he has no cordial fellow-feeling with 
the unlettered manners of the Village or the Borough,; 
and he describes his neighbours as more uncomfortable 
and discontented than himself. All this while he dedi- 
cates successive volumes to rising generations of noble 
patrons ; and while he desolatea a line of coast with 
sterile, blighting lines, the only leaf of his books where 
honour, beauty, worth, or pleasure bloom, is that in- 
BCribed to the Rutland family ! We might adduce 
instsinces of what we have said from every page of his 
works : let one sufftoe— 

" Thus by himself compelled \r> live each day, 
To wait for certain hours the tide's delay ; 
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The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree 

The water only when the tides wnre high, 

When low, the mud half-covered and half-dry ; 

The sun-bumt tar that blisters on the planks, 

And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 

Heaps of entangled needs that slowly float, 

As the tide roUs by the impeded boat. 

When tides were neap, and in the sultry day, 

Through the tall bounding mud -banks made their way, 

Which on each side rose swelling, and below 

The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 

There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 

There hong his head, and view the lazy tide 

In its hot siimy channel slowly glide ; 

Where the small eels, that left the deeper way 

For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 

Where gaping mussels, left upon the nmd. 

Slope their slow passage to the fall'n flood : 

Here duli and hopeless he'd lie down and trace 

How side-long crabs had crawled their crooked race ; 

Or sadly listen to tbe tuneless cry 

Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye ; 

What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come. 

And the loud bittern, tHim the bull-rush home, 

Gave from the salt-ditch-side the bellowing boom ; 

He nursed tbe feelings these dull scenes produce 

And loved to slop beside the opening sluice ; 

Where the small stream, confined in dhttow bound, 

Ban with a dull, untai^ed, saddening sound ; 

Where all, presented to the eye or ear. 

Oppressed the soul with misery, grief, and fear." 

This ia an exact fae-simile of some of the most un- 
lovely parts of the creation. Indeed the whole of Mr. 
Crahbe'a Borough, from which the above passage is 
taken, is done so to the life, that it seems almost like 
Bome sea-monster, crawled out of the neighhouring 
elime, and harbonring a breed of strange vermin, with a 
strong local scent of tar and bnlge-water. 

Mr. Cmbbe's Tales are more readable than his Poems ; 
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bnt in proportioa a& the interest increases, they become 
more oppreaaive. They turn, one and all, npon the same 
sort of teazing, helpless, mechanical, uniniaginatiTe dis- ' 
tress ; and though it is not easy to lay them down, you 
never wish to take them up again. Still in this way they 
are highly finiahed, striking, and original portraits, worked 
out with an eye to nature, and an intimate knowledge of 
the small and intricate folds of the human heart. Some 
of the beet are the Gmtfidwnt, the story of Silly Shore, 
the Yowrig Poet, the Painter. The episode of Phxbe 
Dawson, in the ViUage, is one of the most tender and 
pensive ; and the character of the methodiat parson who 
persecutes the sailor's widow with his godly, selfish love 
is one of the most profound. In a word, if Mr. Orabbe'a 
writings do not add greatly to the store of entertaining 
and delightful fiction, yet iiiey will remain, " as a thorn 
in the side of poetry," perhaps for a century to come ! 
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" Or wingJet of the fairy Immmlng'-bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow Buttering round." 

CiLMPBIlLL. 



TTHB lines placed, at the head of this sketch, from a 
-*■ contemporary writer, appear to us very descriptive 
of Mr. Moore'e poetry, Hia verse is like a shower of 
beauty, a dance of images, a stream of musie, or like 
the spray of the water-fall, tinged by the moming-beam 
with rosy light. The characteristic distinction of oar 
author's style is this continuonB and incessant flow of 
volnptuons thoughts and shining allusions. He ought 
to write with a crystal pen on silver paper. His sub- 
ject is set off by a dazzling veil of poetic diction, like a 
wreath of flowers gemmed with innnmerous dew-drops, 
that weep, tremble and glitter in liquid softness and 
pearly light, while the song of birds ravishes the ear, 
and languid odours breathe around ; and Aurora opens 
Heaven's smiling portals, Peria and nymphs peep 
through the golden glades, and an Angel's wing glances 
over the glossy scene. 

" No dainty flower or herb thai grows on ground, 

No arboret with painted blossoms drest, 

And Bmelling sweet, but there it migbC be found 

To bud oat fair, and its sweet sioelis throw all around. 
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No tree, whose branches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch, whereon a. fine bird did not ait ; 
No bird, but liid iier shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No Bong, but did contain a lovely dit : 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs were fnuaed tit 
For to allure frail minds to careless case." .... 

Mr. Campbell's imagination is fastidious and select; 
and hence, thoagh we meet with m.ore exquisite beauties 
in his writings, we meet with them more rarely : there 
is comparatively a dearth of ornament. But Mr. Moore's 
strictest economy is " wasteful and superfluous excess : " 
he is always liberal and never at a loaa ; for sooner than 
not stimulate and delight the reader, he is willing to be 
tawdry, or superficial, or common-place. His Muse must 
be fine at any rate, though she shonld paint, and wear 
casfc-ofE decorations. Eather than have any lack of ex- 
citement, he repeats himself ; and " Eden, and Eblis, 
and cherub-smiles " fill up the pauses of the sentiment 
with a sickly monotony. It has been too much oar 
author's object to pander to the artifiiaal taste of the 
age ; and his productions, however brilliant and agree- 
able, are in consequence somewhat meretricious and 
effeminate. It was thought formerly enough to have an 
occasionally fine passage in the progress of a story or a 
poem, and an occasionally striking image or expression 
in a fine passage or description. But this style, it seems, 
was to be exploded as rude, Gothic, meagre and dry. 
Now all must be raised to the same tantalising and pre- 
posterous level. There must be no pause, no interval, 
no repose, no gradation. Simplicity and truth yield up 
the palm to affectation and grimace. The craving of 
the public mind after novelty and effect is a false and 
uneeiey appetite that must be pampered with fine words 
at every step ; we must be tickled with sound, startled 
with show, and relieved by the importunate, uninter- 
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rupted display of fancy and verbal tinsel as muoh aa 
possible from the fatigue of thought or shock of feeling. 
A poem is to resemble an exhibition of fireworks, 
with a continnfti explosion of quaint figures and devices, 
fia,sh after flash, that surprise for the moment, and leave 
no trace of light or warmth behind them. Or modem 
poetry in its retrograde progress comes at last to be con- 
structed on the principles of the modem Opeka, where 
an attempt is made to gratify every sense at every 
instant, and where the nnderstanding alone is insulted 
and the heart niocked. It is in this view only that we 
can discover that Mr. Moore's poetry is vitiated or im- 
I moral : it seduces the taste and enervates the imagina- 
I tion. It creates a false standard of reference, and in- 
verts or decompounds the natural order of association, in 
which objects strike the thoughts and feelings. His is 
the poetry of the bath, of the toilette, of the saloon, of 
the fashionable world : not the poetry of nature, of the 
heart, or of human life. He stunts and enfeebles equally 
the growth of the imagination and the affections by not 
taking the seed of poetry and sowing it in the ground 
of truth, aud letting it expand in the dew and rain, and 
shoot up to heaven, 

" And spreai] its sweet leaves to the air. 
Or dedieat* ita beauty to tho mm," — 

instead of which he anticipates aud defeats his own ob- 
ject by plucking flowers and blossoms from the stem, 
and setting them in the ground of idleness and folly, 
or in a cap of his own vanity, where they soon wither 
and disappear, " dying or ere they sicken ! " This is 
but a sort of child's play, a short-sighted ambition. In 
Milton we meet with many prosaic lines, either because 
the subject does not require raising, or because they are 
necessary to connect the story, or serve as a relief to 
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other passages. There is no such thing to be found in 
all Mr. Moore's writings. 

His Tolumes present us with " a perpetual feast of 
nectar'd svfeets ; " but we cannot add, " where no crude 
surfeit reigns." He indeed cloys with sweetness: he 
obscures with splendour ; he fatignes with gaiety. We 
are stifled on beds of roses. We literally lie " on the 
rack of restless ecstacj." His flowery fancy " looks so 
fair and smells so sweet, that the sense aches at it." His 
verse droops and InngTiishes nnder a load of beanty, lite 
a hough laden with fruit. His gorgeous style is like 
" another mom risen on mid-noon." There is no pas- 
sage that is not made np of blnshing lines, no line that 
is not enriched with a sparkling metaphor, no image 
that is left unadorned with a donble epithet. All his 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, are equally glossy, smooth and 
beautiful. Every stanza is transparent with light, per- 
fumed with odonrs, floating with liquid harmony, melt- 
ing in InsnriouB, evanescent delights. His Mnse is 
never contented with an offering from one sense alone, 
biit brings another rifled charm to match it, and revels 
in a fairy round of pleasure. The interest is not dra- 
matic, but melo- dramatic : it is a mixture of painting, 
poetiy, and music, of the natural and preternatural, of 
obvions sentiment and romantic costume. A rose is a 
Q-uJ, a nightingale a Bulhul. JWe might fancy ourselves 
in an eastern harem, amidst ottomans and otto of roses, 
and veils and spangles, and marble pillars, and cool 
fountains, and Arab maids and Genii, and magicians, 
and Peris, and cherubs and what not ? 

Mr. Moore has a little mistaken the art of poetry for 
the cosmetic ivrt. He does not compose an historic group 
or work out a single figure, bat throws a variety of ele- 
mentary sensations, of vivid impressions, together, and 
calls it a description. He makes out an inventory of 
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beauty : the smile on ilie lips, the dimple on the oheeka, 
item,, golden locks, item, a pair of blue wings, itffm, a 
silver sound, with breathing fragrance and radiant light, 
and thinks it a character or a story. He gets together 
a number of fine things and fine names, and thinks that, 
flung on heaps, they make up a fine poem. This dissi- 
pated, fulsome, painted, patch-wort style may succeed 
in the levity and languor of the houdoir, or might hare 
been adapted to the Pavilions of royalty ; but it is not the 
style of Parnassus, nor a passport to Immortality, It is 
not the taste of the ancients, " 'tis not classical lore," 
nor the fashion of Tibullns or Theocritus, or Anacreon, 
or Virgil, or Ariosto, or Pope, or Byron, or any great 
writer among the living or the dead ; but it is the style 
of our English Anacreon, and it is (or was) the fashion 
of the day ! 

Let one example (and that an admired one) taken 
from Ijalla Rookh, suffice to explain the mystery, and 
soften the harshness of the foregoing criticism. 

" Now, upon Syria's Innd of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes. 
And, like a glory, the broad aun 
Hanga over sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with elemal sleet, 
While aununer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who look'd from apper air 
O'er all t!ie' enchanted regions there, 
How beauteons must have been the glow, 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden meloDS on their banks, 
More golden where tlie sunlight falls ; — 
Oay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of min'd shrines, busy and bright 
Aa they were all alive with light ;— 
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And, yeC more splendid, nnmeruus tloi^ks 

Of pigeons, settling on tlie rocks. 

With their rich restless wings, tliat gleam 

Variouslj in the crimson beam 

Of the warm west, — as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of tearless rainbows, snch as span 

Th' anelouded skies of Peristan! 

And then, the mingling soimds that come, 

Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banquettjng through the Howerj vales ; — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 

And woods so full of nightingales ! " 

The following lines are the very perfection of Dell:i 
Cniscan sentiment and affected orientalism of style. 
The Peri exclaims on finding that old talisman and 
hackneyed poetical machine, " a penitent tear " — 

■' Joy,joj for everl my task is done — 
The gales are pass'd, and Heaven is won '. 
Oh ! am I not happj ? I am, I am— 

To the«, sweet E<3en '. how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 

And the fragrant bowers of Amberaliad ! " 

There is in all this a play of fancy, a glitter of words, a 
shallowness of thought and a want of truth and solidity, 
that is wonderful, and that nothing but the heedless, 
rapid glide of the verse conld render tolerable. It seexna 
that the poet, as well as the lover, 

" May bestride the Gossamer, 
That wantons in the idle, summer air, 
And yet not fall, so light is vanity I " 

Mr. Moore ought not to contend with serious difficul- 
ties or with entire subjects. He can write verses, not a 
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poem. There is no principle of massing or of cootiniiity 
in his productions, neither height nor breadth nor depth 
of capacity. There is no truth of representation, no 
strong internal feeling, but a continual flatter and dis- 
play oE affected airs and graces, like a finished coquette, 
who hides the want of symmetry by extravagance of 
dress and the want of passion by fiippant forwardness 
and unmeaning sentimentality. 

All is aimsy, all is florid to excess. His imagination 
niay dally with insect beauties, with Rosicrucian spells : 
may describe a butterfly's wing, a flower-pot, a fan; but 
it should not attempt to span the great outlines of na- 
ture, or keep ji&ce with the sounding march of events, 
or grapple with the strong fibres of the human heart. 
The great becomes tnt^id in his hands, the pathetic 
insipid. If Mr. Moore were to describe the heights of 
Chimboraco, instead of the loneliness, the vastness and 
the shadowy might, he would only think of adorning it 
with roseate tints, like a strawberry- ice, and would trans- 
form a magician's fortress in the Himalaya (stripped of 
its mysterions gloom and frowning horrors) into a 
jeweller's toy, to be set npon a lady's toilette. In proof 
of this, see above " the diamond turrets of Shadukiam," 
&c. The description of Mokanna in the fight, though it 
has spirit and grandeur of effect, has still a great alloy 
of the mock-heroic in it. The route of blood and death, 
which is otherwise well-marked, is infested with a swarm 
of " fire-fly " fancies. 

" In Tain Mokanna, 'midst the generaJ flight, 
Stands, like tbe red moon, in some stormy night, 
Among the furtive clouds, that hurrying bj. 
Leave only her unsbaUen in the sky." 

This simile is fine, and would have been perfect, but 
that the moon is not red, and that she seems to hurry 
by the clouds, not they by her. 
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The description of the warrior's yonthful adversary, 

" Whose coming seems 

A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreams " 

is fantastic and enervated : a field of battle has nothing 
to do with dreams. And again, the two lines imme- 
diately after, 

" And eiery sword, tme as o'er billows dim 
The needle tracks the loud-star, folbwmg him " — 

are a mere piece of enigmatical ingenuity and scientific 
m iinimimee-pvni/minee , 

We cannot except the Irish Melodies from the same 
censure. If these national airs do indeed express the 
soul of impassioned feeling in hia countryraen, the case 
of Ireland is hopeless. If these prettinesses pass for 
patriotism, if a country can heave from its heart's core 
only these vapid, varnished sentiments, lip-deep, and let 
its tears of blood evaporate in an empty conceit, let it 
be governed as it has been. There are here no tones to 
waken Liberty, to console Humanity. Mr. Moore con- 
verts the wild harp of Erin into a musical snnfE-box ! ' 

We do except from this censure the anthor's political 
squibs and the "Twopenny Post-bag." These are es- 
sences, are "nests of apicery," bitter and sweet, honey 
and gall together. No one can so well describe the set 
speech of a dull formalist * or the flowing locks of a 
Dowager, 

" In the manner of Ackennann's dresses for May," 

' Compare his songs with Burns's. 
^ ■' There was a littJe man, and he had a little soul. 
And he said. Little soul, Jet as try," &c. 

" There was a little man, and he had a little gun." — 

One should thiuk this exquisite ridicule of a pedantic effusion 

might have ^lenced foreTer tbe automaton that delivered it: but the 
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His light, agreeable, polished style pierces through 
the body of the court, hita ofE the faded graces of "an 
Adonis of fifty," weighs the vanity of fashion in trema- 
lous scales, mimics the grima<!e of affectation and folly, 
shows up the httleness of the great, and epears a pha- 
lanx of statesmen with its glittering point as with a 
diamond brooch. 

" III choosing aongs the K«gent named, 
' Had I a heart for fSiIaehood fram'd : ' 
While gentle Hertford begg'd and pray'd 
For ' Young I am, and sore afraid." 

Nothing in Pope or Prior ever surpassed the delicate in- 
sinuation and adroit satire of these lines and, hundreds 
more of our iiutbor's composition. We wish he would 
not take pains to make us think of them with less plea- 
sure than formerly. The "Fudge Family" is in the 
same spirit, but with a little falling-off. There is too 
great a mixture of undisguised Jacobinism and fashion- 
able slang. The " divine Fanny Bias " and " the moan- 
tains a la Riuse " figure in somewhat quaintly with 
Buonaparte and the Bourbons. The poet also launches 
the lightning of political indignation ; but it rather plays 
round and illumines his own pen than reaches the 
devoted heads at which it is aimed ! 

Mr. Moore is in private life an amiable and estimable 
man. The embellished and voluptuous style of his 
poetry, his unpretending origin and his mignon figure, 
soon introduced him to the notice of the great ; and his 
gaiety, his wit, his good-humour, and many agreeable 
accompliahra.ents fixed him there, the darling of his 

official .personage in question at the close of l^e Session addressed an 
extra-official congratulation to the Prince Regent on a bill that had 
not passed, as if Ut repeat and insist upon onr errors were to justify 
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friends and the idol of faaliioo. If he is no longer fa- 
miliar with Royalty as with his garter, the fault is not 
his ; hia adherence to hie principles cansed the separa- 
tion ; his love of his country was the cloud that inter- 
cepted the sunshine of court- favour. This is so far well. 
Mr. Moore Tindicatea hia own dignity ■ but the sense of 
intrinsic worth, of wide-spr ad fam nd of the inti- 
macy of the great makes him pe i a] a 1 t le too fasti- 
dious and emgeoM as to the p ■eten ns f others. He 
has been so long accustom d to tl ty of Whig 

Lords, and so enchanted with th m I f beauty and 
fashion, that he really fancies himself o e of the set to 
which he is admitted on sufferance, and tries very unne- 
eeesariiy to keep others out of it. He talks familiarly 
of works that are or are not read " in our circle," and, 
seated smiling and at his ease in a coronet-coach, en- 
liTening the owner by his brisk sallies and Attic con- 
ceits, IS shocked, as he passes, to see a Peer of the realm 
shake hands with a poet. 

There is a little indulgence of spleen and envy, a little 
fiervility and pandering to aristocratic pride in this pro- 
ceeding, la ilr. Moore bound to advise a Noble Poet to 
get as fast as possible out of a certain publication,' lest 
he should not be able to give an account at Holland or 
at Lansdown House, how his friend Lord Byron had 
associated himself with his friend Leigh Hunt ? Is he 
afraid that the " Spirit of Monarchy "* will eclipse the 
" Fables for the Holy Alliance " in virulence and plain- 
speaking? Or aie the members of the " Fudge Family " 
to secure a monopoly for the abuse of the Bourbons and 
the doctrine of Divine Right ? Because he is genteel 
and sarcastic, may not others be paradoxical and argu- 
mentative? Or must no one bark at a Minister or 

' The IAbera,l.~%o. 

' A paper oontribmed by HasJitt to the lAheral. — Ed. 
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General, imless they liave been first dandled, like a little 
French pug-dog, in the lap of a lady of quality ? Does 
Mr. Moore insist on the double claim of birth and genius 
as a title to respectability in all advocates of the popular 
side — but himself ? Or is he ansdous to keep the pre- 
tensions of his patrician and plebeian friends quite 
separate, so as to be himself the only point of union, a 
sort of double meaning, between the two ? It is idle to 
think of setting bounds to the weakness and illnsions of 
self-love aa long as it is confined to a man's own breast ; 
but it ought not to be made a plea for holding back the 
powerful hand that is stretched out to save another 
struggling with the tide of popular prejudice, who has 
sufEered shipwreck of health, fame and fortune in a 
common cause, and who has deserved the aid and the 
good wishes of all who are (on principle) embarked in 
the same cause by equal s»al and honesty, if not by equal 
talents, to support and to adorn it ! 

We shall conclude the present article with a short 
notice of an individual who, in the cast of hia mind and 
in political principle, bears no very remote resemblance 
io the patriot and wit just spoken of, and on whose 
merits we should descant at greater length, but that 
personal intimacy might be supposed to render us partial. 
It is well when personal intimacy produces this effect; 
and when the light, that dazzled us at a distance, does 
not on a closer inspection turn out an opaque substance. 

This is a charge that none of his friends will bring 
against Mr. Leigh Hunt. He improves upon acquaint- 
ance. The author translates admirably into the man. 
Indeed, the very faults of his style are virtues in the 
individual. His natural gaiety and sprightlineas of 
manner, his high animal spirits, and the vinous quality 
of his mind, produce an immediate fascination and in- 
toxication in those who come in contact with him, and 
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carry off in society whatever in his writings may to some 
seem flat and impertinent. From great sanguineueBS of 
temper, from great quickness and unsuspecting- sim.- 
pHcity, he runs on to the public as he does at his own 
fire-side, and talks about himself, forgetting that he is 
not always among friends. His look, his tone are required 
to point many things that he says : his frank, cordial 
manner reconciles you instantly to a little over-bearing, 
over-weening self-complacency. " To be admired, he 
needs but to be seen ; ' ' but perhaps he ought to be seen to 
be fully appreciated. No one ever sought his society who 
did not come away with a more favourable opinion of 
him : no one was ever disappointed, except those who had 
entertained idle prejudices against liim. He sometimes 
trifles with his readers, or tires of a subject (from not 
being urged on by the stimulus of immediate sympathy) ; 
but in conversation he is all life and animation, com- 
bining the vivacity of the school-boy with the resources 
of the wit and the taste of the scholar. The persona! cha- 
racter, the spontaneous impulses, do not appear to excuse 
the author, unless you are aequEiinted with his situation 
and habits : like some great beauty who gives herself 
what we think strange airs and graces nnder a mask, 
but who is instantly forgiven when she shews her face. 
We have said that Lord Byron is a sublime coxcomb; 
why should we not say that Mr. Hunt is a delightful 
one ? There is certainly an exuberance of satisfHction 
in his manner which is more than the strict logical pre- 
mises warrant, and which dull and phlegmatic constitu- 
tions know nothing of, and cannot understand till they 
see it. He is the only poet or literary man we ever 
knew, who puts us in mind of Sir John Suckling or 
Killigrew, or Carew; or who united rare intellectual 
acquirements with outward grace and natural gentility. 
Mr. Hunt ought to have been a gentleman born, and to 
have patronised men of letters. He might then h:ive 
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played, and sung, and laughed, and talked his life away ; 
have written manly prose, elegant verse ; and his Story 
of Bwrnm would have been praised by Mr. Blackwood. 
As it is, there is no man now living who at the same 

;time writes prose and verse so well, with the exception 
of Mr. Sonthey (an exception, we fear, that will be little 
palatable to either of these gentlemen). His prose 
Writings, however, display more consietency of principle 
than the Laureate's, his verses more taste. We will ven- 
ture to oppose his Third Canto of tie Stmy of Bimini 
for classic elegance and natora! feeling to any equal 
number of lines from Mr. Soathey's Epics or from Mr. 
Moore's Lalla Bookh. In a more gay and conversational 
style of writing, we think his Epistle to Lord Byron' on 
his going abroad is a masterpiece ; and the Feast of the 
Poets has run through several editions. A light, familiar 

grace, and mild anpreteuding pathos, are the character- ■ 
istics of his more sportive or serious writings, whether 
io poetry or prose. A smile plays round the sparkling 
features of the one ; a tear is ready to start from the 
thoughtful gaae of the other. He perhaps takes too little 
pains, and indulges in too much wayward caprice in both. 
A wit and a poet, Mr. Hunt is also distinguished by 

. fineness of tact and sterling sense : he has only been a 
visionary in humanity, the fool of virtue. What then 
is the drawback to so many shining qualities, that has 
made them useless, or even hurtful to their owner ? His 
crime is, to have been Editor of the Examiner ten years 
ago, when some allusion was made in it to the ageof tbe 
present king,' and though bis Majesty has grown older, 
our luckless politician is no wiser than he was then ! 

' First printed, I believe, ia Foliage, ISlS, p. Ixis. el aeq. Haditt 
selected it as a favourable example of Leigh Hunt's poetry in tbe 
iV™ FSegant Extracts, 1824.— Ed, 

= The well-knowQ reference lo the Prince R^eot as an Adonis of 
fifty. See p. 327, sup-i.—Ec. 
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ELIA, AND GEOFFREY CRAYON. 

CO Mr. Charles Lamb and Mr, Washington Irving 
"^ choose to designate themselves ; and as their lucu- 
brations nnder one or other of these noms Ae guerre have 
gained considerable notice from the public, we shall 
here attempt to discriminate their several styles and 
manner, and to point out the beauties and defects of each 
in treating of somewhat similar subjects. 

Mr. Irving is, we take it, the more popular writer of 
the two, or a more general favourite : Mr. Lamb has 
more devoted and perhaps more jndicious partisans. 
Mr. Irving is by birth an American, and has, as it were, 
ekimmed the cream,, and taken off patterns with great 
skill and cleverness, from our best-known and happiest 
writers, so that their thonghts and almost their reputa- 
tion are indirectly transferred to hia page, and smile 
upon uB from another hemisphere, like " the pale reflex 
of Cynthia's brow." He succeeds to our admiration and 
our sympathy by a sort of prescriptive title and tra- 
ditional privilege. Mr. Lamb, on the contrary, being 
"native to the manner here," though he too has bor- 
rowed from previous sources, instead of avaiUng him- 
self of the most popular and admired, has groped oat 
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hie Tvay, and raade his most successful researches among 
the more obscure and intricate, though certainly not the 
least pithy or pleasant of our writers. Mr. Washington 
Irving has culled and transplanted the flowers of modem 
literature for the amnaement of the general reader : Mr. 
Lamb has raked among the dnst and cobwebs of a more 
remote period, has exhibited specimens of curious relics, 
and pored over moth eaten, dec\jed manuscripts' for 
the benefit of the more inqnisitive and discerning part 
of the public. Antiquity aftei a time has the grace 
of novelty, as old fashions levived are mistaken for new 
ones ; and a certain quaintoe^s and singularity of style 
is an agreeable relief to the smooth and insipid monotony 
of modem composition. 

Mr. Lamb has succeeded, not by conforming to the 
Spirit of the Age, but in opposition to it. He does not 
march boldly along with the crowd, but steals off the 
pavement to pick his way in the contrary direction. He 
prefers bye-ways to highways. When the full tide of 
human life pours along to some festive show, to some 
pageant of a day, Elia would stand on one side to look 
over an old book-stall, or stroll down some deserted 
pathway in search of a pensive description over a tot- 
f«ring doorway, or some quaint device in architecture, 
illnstrative of embryo art and ancient manners. Mr. 
Lamb has the very soul of an antiquarian, as this icj- 
plies a refl-ecting humanity ; the film of the pnst hovers 
forever before him.. He is shy, sensitive, the reverse of 
every thing coarse, vulgar, obtrusive, and camnwit'plaee. 
He would fain ''shuffle off this mortal coil;" and his 

' The author of ihese remarks was not an aiiticjuary himself, or 
he would have known that Lamb did nothing of the kind. The 
utmost that he achieved in that way was his extracts from the 
Garriek Plajs and octftaior.al exoerpta from old printed books in his 
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apirit clothes itself in the garb of elder time, homelier, 
bat more durable. He is borne along with no pompons 
paradoses, shines in no glittoring tinsel of » fashionable 
phraseology, is neither fop nor sophist. He has none of 
the tnrbulence or froth of new-fangled opinions. His 
style runs pure and clear, though it may often take 
an nnderground course, or be conveyed through old- 
fashioned conduit. pipes. Mr. Lamb dofes not court 
popularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, but shrinks from 
every kind of ostentations and obvious pretension into 
the retirement of his own miad. 

'■ The self-applauding birJ, the peacock see : — 

Mark what a sumptaous pharisee is he '. 

Meridian sun-beams tempt him to unfold 

His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold ; 

He treads as if, some solemn music near, 

His measured step were governed by his ear i 

And seems to say — ' Ye meaner fowl, give place, 

I am ail splendour, dignity, and grace ! ' 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes. 

Though he too has a glory in his plumes. 

He, Christian-like, retreats with modest mien t 

To the close copse or far sequestered green, [■ 

And shines without desiring to be seen." J . 

These lines well describe the modest and delicate 
beauties of Mr. Lamb's writing, contrasted with the 
lofty and vain- glorious pretensions of some of his con- 
temporaries. This gentleman is not one of those who 
pay all their homage to the prevailing idol ; he thinks 
that 

" New-born gauds are made and moulded of things past," 



" Give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gjtt o'er- dusted." 
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His convictions "do not in broad rumour lie," nor are 
they "set off to the world in the glistering foil" of 
fashion, but " live and breathe aloft in those pure eyes, 
and perfect judgment of all-seeing time." 

Mr. Lamb rather affects aud is tenacious of the ob- 
scure and remote, of that which rests on its own in- 
trinsic and silent merit ; which scorns all alliance or 
even the suspicion of owing any thing to noisy clamour, 
to the glare of circumstanoea. There is a fine tone of 
chiwro-eeuro, a moral perspective in his writings. He 
delights to dwell oa that which is fresh to the eye of 
memory ; he yearns after and covets what soothes the 
frailty of human nature. That touches him most nearly 
which is withdrawn to a certain distance, which verges 
on the borders of oblivion ; that piques and provokes 
his fancy moat, which is hid from a saperficial glance. 
That which, though gone by, is still remembered, is in 
his view more genuine, and has given more " vital signs 
that it will live," than a thing of yesterday, that may 
be forgotten to-morrow. Death has in this sense the 
spirit of hfe in it ; and the shadowy has to our author 
something substantial in it. Ideas savour most of 
reality in his mind ; or rather his imagination loiters 
on the edge of each, and a page of his writings recals 
to our fancy the stranger on the grate, fluttering in its 
dnsky tenuity, with its idle superstition and hospitable 
welcome ! 

Mr. Lamb hais a distaste to new faces, to new books, 
to new buildings, to new customs. He is shy of all 
imposing appearances, of all assumptions of self-im- 
portance, of all adventitious ornaments, of all mechani- 
cal advantages, even to a nervous excess. It is not 
merely that he does not rely upon, or ordinarily avail 
himself of them ; he holds them in abhorrence ; he ut- 
terly abjures and discards them, and places a great 
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gulph between him and them. He disdains all the 
■vulgar artifices of anthorahip, all the cant of criticism 
tind helps to notoriety. He has no grand swelling 
theories to attract the visionary and the enthusiast, no 
passing topics to allure the thoughtless and the vain. 
He evades the present ; he mocks the future. His 
affections revert to, and settle on the past ; but then even 
this must have something personal and local in it to 
interest him deeply and thoroughly. He pitches hia 
tent in the suburbs of existing manners, brings down 
the account of character to the few straggling remains 
of the last generation, seldom ventures beyond the bills 
of mortality, and occupies that nice point between 
egotism and disinterested humanity. No one makes the 
tour of onr southern metropolis, or describes the 'man- 
ners of the last age, so well as Mr. Lamb : with so fine 
and yet so formal an air : with such vivid obscurity ; 
with such arch piquancy, such pictnresqne quaintnesa, 
such smiling pathos. 

How admirably he has sketched the former inmates 
of the South-Sea House ; what " fine fretwork he makes 
of their doable and single entries ! " With what a firm, 
yet subtle pencil he has embodied Mrs. Battle's Opinions 
on Whist! How notably he embalms a battered beau; 
how delightfully an amour, that was cold forty years 
ago, revives in his pages ! With what well-disguised 
humour he introduces us to his relations, and how freely 
he serves up his friends ! Certainly, some of his por- 
traits are Juetiires, and will do to hang up as lasting and 
lively emblems of human infirmity. Then there is no 
one who has so sure an ear for " the chimes at mid- 
night," not even excepting Mr. Justice Shallow ; nor 
could Master Silence himself take his " cheese and 
pippins" with a more significant and satisfactory air. 
With what a gusto Mr. Lamb describes the Inns and 
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Courts o£ law, the Temple and Graj-'e-Inn, as if he had 
beea a stndent there for the last two hundred j-ears, and 
had been as well acquainted with the person of Sir 
Francis Bacon as he is with his portrait or writings ! 
It is hard to say whether St. John's Grate is connected 
with more intense and authentic associations in his 
mind, as a part of old London Wall, or as the frontis- 
piece (time out of mind) of the Gentleman's Magaaine. 
He haunts Watling-street like a gentle spirit ; the ave- 
nues to the play-houses are thick with panting recollec- 
tions ; and Christ's -Hospital still breathes the balmy 
breath of infancy in his description of it I Whitting- 
ton and his Cat are a fine hallucination for Mr. Lamb's 
historic Muse, and we believe he never heartily forgave 
a certain writer who took the subject of Guy Faux out 
of his hands.' The streets of London are his fairy-land, 
teeming with wonder, with life and interest to his re- 
trospective glance, as it did to the eager eye of child- 
hood ; he has contrived to weave its tritest traditions 
into a bright and endless romance ! 

Mr. Lamb's taste in books is also fine ; and it is pecn- 
liar. It is not the worse for a little idiosyncrasy. He 
does not go deep into the Scotch Novels ; but he is at 
home in Smollett or Fielding. He is little read in 
Junius or Gibbon ; but do man can give a better ac- 
count of Bnrton's Anatomy of Melamckoly, or Sir Thomas 
Brown's Urn-Burial, or Puller's Worthies, or John 
Bnnyan's Holy War. No one is more nnimpressible to 
a specious declamation ; no one relishes a recondite 
beauty more. His admiration of Shakespear and Milton 
doea not make him despise Pope ; and he can read 

' Hazlitt, to wit, who contributed to the Ej:ammer in 1821 A De- 
fem:e of Guy FaKC. Lamb's paper in the Lmdoii Magaitine on the 
same snbject did not appear till I8i3. See Mf^noirs of HasHlt, 1867, 
316.— Ed. 
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Parnell with patience and Gay with delight. His taate 
in French and German literature is somewhat defective; 
nor has he made m.uch progress in the science of Politi- 
cal Economy or other abstrnae studies, though he has 
read vast folios of controvei^iaJ dirinitj, merely for the 
sake of the intricacy of style, and to save himself the 
pain of thinking. 

Mr, Lamb is a good jndge of prints and pictures. 
His admiration of Hogarth does credit to both, particu- 
larly when it is considered that Leonardo da Vinci is 
his next greatest favourite, and that his love of the actual 
does not proceed from a want of taste for the ideal. His 
worst fault is aa over-eagemess of enthusia,sm, which 
occasionally makes him take a surfeit of hia highest 
favonrites. Mr. Lamb excels in familiar conversation 
almost as much as in writing, when his modesty does 
not overpower his self-possession. He is as little of a 
proser as possible ; bnt he hlvrts out the finest wit and 
sense in. the world. He keeps a good deal in the back- 
ground at first, till some excellent conceit pushes him 
forward, and then he abounds in whim and pleasantry. 
There is a primitive simplicity and self-denial about his 
manners and a Quakerism in his personal appearance, 
which is, however, relieved by a fine Titian ' head, full of 
dumb eloquence ! 

Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those who know 
him. His character is equally singular and amiable. 
He is endeared to his friends not less by his foibles than 
his virtues ; he insures their esteem by the one, and does 
not wound their self-love by the other. He gains ground 
in the opinion of others by making no advances in his 
own. We easily admire genius where the diffidence of 
the possessor makes our acknowledgment of merit 
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seem lite a sort of patronage or act of condescension, 
as we willingly extend our good offices where they are 
not exacted as obligations or repaid witli sullen in- 



The style of the Essays of Elia. ia liable to the charge 
of a certain inannefism. His sentences are cast in the 
mould of old authors; hia expressions are borrowed 
from them ; but his feelings and observations are 
genuine and original, taken from, actual life or from hia 
own breast ; and he may be said (if any one cin) " to 
have coined his heart for jests," and to have split his 
brain for fine distinctions I Mr. Lamb, irom the pecu- 
liarity of his exterior and address Hb an authoi, would 
' have made his way by detached and 
forts ; but, fortunately for him->elt and 
others, he has taken advantage of the Periodical Piess, 
where he has been stuck into notice ; and the tpxtnre of 
his compositions is assuredly fine enough to beai the 
broadest glare of popularity that has hitheito shone 
upon them. ilr. Lamb's literary efforts h^Ye procured 
him civic honours (a thing unheard of m our times), 
and he has been invited, in his character of Elta, to dme 
at a select party with the Lord Mayor. We should 
prefer this distinction to that of being poet-laureat. 
We would recommend to Mr. Waithman's perusal (if 
Mr. Lamb has not anticipated us) the Eosamiind Gray 
and the John WoodvU of the same author, as an agreeable 
relief to the noise of a City feast and the heat of City 
elections. 

A friend, a short time ago, quoted sonae lines ^ from 
the last- mentioned of these works, which meeting Mr, 

' The description of sports in the forest : 
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Godwin's eye, he was so atmck with the beauty of the 
passage and with a consciouenesa of having seen it 
before, that he was nneasy till he could recollect where, 
and after hunting in vain for it in Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and other not unlikely places, sent 
to Mr. Lamb to know if he could help him to the 
author ! 

Mr. Washington Irving's acquaintance with English 
literature begins almost where Mr. Lamb's ends, — with 
the Spectator, Tom. Brown's works and the wits of 
Queen Anne. He is not bottonied in our elder writers, 
nor do we think he has tasked his own faculties mnch, 
at least on English ground. Of the merit of hia Knicker- 
hocker and New York stories we cannot pretend to judge. 
But in his Sketch-book and BracebridgeSall he gives us 
very good Anierican copies of our British Essayists and 
Novelists, which may be very well on the other side of 
the water, or as proofs of the capabilities of the national 
genius, but which might be dispensed with here, where 
we have to boast of the originals. Not only Mr. Irving's 
language is with great taste and felicity modelled on that 
of Addison, Goldsmith, Sterne, or Mackenzie : but the 
thoughts and sentiments are taken at the rebound, and, 
as they are brought forward at the present period, want 
bo|h freshness and probability. 

Mr. Irving's writings are literary wnachTonisms. He 
comes to England for the first time, and being on the 
spot, fancies himself in the midst of those characters 
and manners which he had read of in the Spectator and 
other approved authors, and which were the only idea 
he had hitherto formed of the parent country. Instead 
of looking round to see what we are, he sets to work to 
describe us as we were — at second hand. He has Parson 
Adams or Sir Roger de Coverley in his "mind's eye; " 
and he makes a village curate or a country 'squire in 
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Yorkshire or Hampshire ait to these admired models for 
their portraits in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Whatever the ingenious author has been most de- 
lighted with in the representations of books he trans- 
fers to his port-folio, and swears that he has found it 
actually existing in the course of his observation and 
travels through Great Britain. Instead of tracing the 
changes that have taken place in society since Addison 
or Fielding wrote, he transcribes their Mconnt in a dif- 
feient hand-writing, and thus keeps us stationary, at 
least m our most attractive and praise-worthy qualitiea 
of simplicity, honesty, hospitality, modesty, and good- 
nature This is a very flattering mode of turning fiction 
into history or history into fiction ; and we should 
hCdicely know ouTseives again in the softened and altered 
likeness, but that it bears the daf« of 1820, and isfcuea 
frora the press in Albemarle-street. 

This IS one way of complimenting our national and 
Tory prejudices, and, coupled with literal or exaggerated 
portraits of Yankee peculiarities, could hardly fail to 
please. The first Essay in the Sl^eich-hook, that on 
National Antipathies, is the best ; but, after that, the 
sterling ore of wit or feeling is gradually spun thinner 
and thinner, till it fades to the shadow of a shade. Mr. 
Irving is himself, we believe, a most agreeable and de- 
serving man, and has been led into the natural and pitr- 
donable error we speak of by the tempting bait of Euro- 
pean popularity, in which he thought there was no more 
likely method of succeeding than by imitating the style 
of our standard authors, and giving us credit for the 
virtues of our forefathers. 

We should not feel that we had discharged our obli- 
gations to truth or friendship, if we were to let this 
volume go without introducing into it the name of the 
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author of VirginiTis. This is the more proper, masmTich as 
he is a character by himself and the only poet now living 
that is a mere poet. If we were asked what sort of a man 
Mr, Knowles is, we coald only say, " he is the writer of 
Virginiiis." His most intimate friends see nothing in 
him by which they could trace the work to the author. 
The seeds of dramatic genius are contained and fostered 
in the warmth of the blood that flows in his veins ; his 
heart dictates to his head. The moat unconscious, the 
most nnpretending, the most artless of m.ortale, he in- 
stinctively obeys the impulses of natural feeling, and 
produces a perfect work of art. He has hardly read a 
poem or a play, or seen any thing of the world ; bnt 
he hears the anxious beatings of his own heart, and 
makes others feel them by the force of sympathy. 
Ignorant alite of mles, regardless of models, he follows 
the steps of truth and simplicity ; and strength, propor- 
tion and delicacy are the infallible results. By thinking 
of nothing but his subject, he xiyets the attention of the 
audience to it. All his dialogue tends to action ; all his 
situations form classic groups. There is no doubt that 
Virginius is the best acting tragedy that has been pro- 
duced on the modem stage. Mr. Knowles himself was 
a player at one time, and this circumst^ice has probably 
enabled him to judge of the picturesque and dramatic 
effect of his lines, as we think it might have assisted 
Shakespear. There is no impertinent display, no 
flaunting poetry ; the writer immediately conceives how 
a thought would tell if he had to speak it himself. Mr. 
Knowles is the first tragic writer of the age ; in other 
respects he is a common man, and divides his time and 
his affections between his plots and his fishing-tackle, 
between the Muses' spring and those laonntain- streams 
which sparkle like his own eye, that gush out like his 
own voice at the sight of an old friend. We have 
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known tim almost from a child, and we 
appears to us the same boy-poet that he e 
has been cradled in song, and rocked in it 
forgetful of himself and of the world ! 
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[Of lliis pamphJeC, printed at the author's mvn risk, and doubtless 
the rarest of all his works, a sufficient aucount will be found in the 
Memoirs of HanUtt, 1S67, i,, 129. It has never hitherto been repub- 
lished, but the character of Pitt was abstracted in the Eloquence of 
the British Senaie, 1807, and subsequently included in the little 
volume entitled Winterslow, 12mo., 1850, which constitutes part of tbe 
present collected Series. Mj copy of tlie original impression was the 
Author's.— Ed.] 
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ADVICE TO A PATRIOT; 



TO A MEMBBE OF THE OLD OPPOSITION. 



T r the opposition of character between the iadiridnals 
■*■ of different nations is that which attaches every one 
the most strongly to his own country ; if the love of 
liberty instilled from onr very cradle is any security for 
the hatred of oppression ; if a spirit of independence, 
and a constitutional stubbornness of temper are not for- 
ward to crouch under the yoke of unjust ambition ; if to 
look up with heart-felt admiration to the great names, 
whether heroes or SE^es, which England has produced, 
and to be unwilling that the country which gave birth 
to Shakespear and Milton should ever be enslaved by a 
mean and servile f oe ; if to love its glory^that virtue, 
that integrity, that genius, which have distinguished it 
from all others, and in which its true greatness consists, 
— is to love one's country, there are few persons who have 
a better right than myself (on the score of sincerity) 
to offer that kind of advice which is the subject of the 
following letter, however weak or defective it may be 
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To love one's country ie to wish well to it ; to prefer 
its interests to onr own ; to oppose every measure in- 
consistent with its welfare ; and to be ready to sacrifice 
ease, health, and life itself in its defence. But there is 
a false kind of patriotism, lond and noisy, and ever 
ready to usurp that name from others, as an honourable 
eoveim^ either for selfish designs or blind zeal, to which 
I shall make no pretensions It has been called patrio- 
tism to flatter tho e m power at the expence of the 
people ti Bail with the stream ; to make a popular pre- 
judice the stalk ng horse of ambition, to mislead first 
and then betray to ennch yonrself out of the public 
treasure to strengthen your influence by pursuing such 
measures as give to the richest members of the com- 
■imity an opportunity of Vecoming richer, and to laugh 
at the waste of bio d and the general misery which they 
occasion to defend eve y act of a party, and to treat 
all those as enemies of their country who do not think 
the I nde of a mmistei and the avarice of a few of his 
creituies of more conseqnence than the safety and hap- 
piness of a free brave industrious, and honest people ; 
to strike at the 1 beity ol other countries, and through 
them at your own to change the maxims of a stnte, to 
degnde its spint to insult its feelings, and tear from it 
its well eimed and proudest distinctions ; to soothe the 
toUie^, cf the mult tude to lull them in their sleep, to 
goad them r n m their madness, and, under the terror of 
imag nary evils to cheat them of their best privileges ; 
to blow the bli-it of war for a livelihood in journals 
and pamphlet" and by spreading abroad incessantly a 
a spirit ot defaince animosity, suspicion, diatmet, and 
the mfst gdllng contempt to make it impossible that 
we should e\ei remam at peace or in safety, while insults 
anl genenl obloqu\ have i tendency to provoke those 
pas itn m othei which they are intended to excite. 
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Being then of opinion, that to flatter is not always the 
duty of a friend ; that it is no psirt of the love o£ one's 
country to be bhnd to her errors, or to wish her to persist 
in them ; I may take the liberty of stating freely such ob- 
servations as have occurred to an nnprejudieed but not 
indifferent spectator on the present state of things : and 
there is at least this advantage in reflections which are 
not the echo of the popular cry, that something may be 
found in tliem, however unsupported or frivolons in 
general, which may be turned to good account by per- 
sons of sounder judgment and more extensive means of 
information. It has been said that " there is wisdom in 
a multitude of counsellors ; " but if they only raise a 
clamour by repeating' all of them the same thing, I do 
see how this advantage can be obtained. 

What I would chiefly remark upon is, — How far the 
principles and views a«ted upon by the late administra- 
tions are such as to afford us the safest and most 
honourable ground for prosecuting a war which is said 
to be carried on for the existence of the empire. 

Had I to engage with an enemy in a struggle of this 
kind, the ground which I should choose to occupy would 
be sach a one as that he must feel himself to be the 
aggressor. In a conflict which is to decide the fate of a 
people, I think the greatest care should he taken to 
remove all doubtful or frivolous causes of debate, 
to suffer no sinister motives to divert their minds 
from the great object in which they are engaged or 
lessen their steady confidence in the justice of their 
cause. It is hardly to be expected that the mass 
of a people should defend the patrimony of indepen- 
dence which they inherit from their ancestoi^ with the 
reverence, intrepidity, and dauntless zeal required of 
them, when they see a minister ready to gamble it away 
for the first idle object that excites his cupidity, or opens 
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a door to the spirit of intrigue. Examining the conduct 
of those who were the advisere and authors of the late 
renewal of hostilities according to these mazinis, which 
seem to me well founded, it is not easy to imagine any 
tbing more remote from, true dignity, magnanimity, or 
wisdom, than the manner in which we choose to enter 
upon a war on which we were to stake our all. We 
chose to rest a dispute, which was to involve every 
thing near and dear to us, on a diplomatic' ambiguity ; 
on a technical question, as to the manner how and to 
whom we were to give up a barren rock which was of 
no use to us, and to which we had resigned all preten- 
sions. It was clear that we had refused to falfil our 
share of a treaty which had been formally ratified ; bnfc 
the reasons which we gave for doing this were by no 
means equally clear and satisfactory. They sounded 
more like the excuses of those seeking a pretence for the 
continuance of an unsuccessful contest, than the remon- 
Btrances of persons sincerely anxious for peace, and op- 
posed by real difBfiultiea. I remember at the time when 
the design of retaining Malta was first made known, 
every one's remark was, — Had we not screed to give it 
up ? And as to the official reasons for this change of 
measures, which were afterwards detailed to the public 
with such pomp and circumstance, viz., that it was to 
have been given up to the Order that formerly pos- 
sessed it only on the supposition of that Order's remain- 
ing entire, though no such condition had been expressed, 
and under the guarantee of another power whose con- 
sent had neither been asked or obtained, I believe that 
no one who was not either indifferent to peace or desir- 
ous of war ever thought them of sufficient consequence 
to justify us in exposing ourselves to unnecessary 
reproach and odium, and plunging into a sea of un- 
known troubles. It is certain that by the generality of 
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people they could neither be felt nor understood. On. 
this tottering fonudation did Mr. Addington think 
proper to take his atand. Doubt, perplexity, evasion, a 
general indifference as to the immediate object of the 
dispute, and a direct accusation of breach, of faith on the 
part of the enemy were the auspices under which we 
were to begin a war, which ought (from the tremendous 
consequences attached to itj to have had no motives but 
what came home to the bosoms and businesses of men ; 
to every manly, generous, and honest feeling ; that 
'might not have been uttered boldly without fear of con- 
tradiction in the f<ice of an euemy ; that must not have 
beat in every heart, have strung every arm, and ani- 
mated every tongue. If the situation of the country 
was believed to be at all precarious ; if there was even a 
chance that the contest might really lead to the dreadful 
alternative held out to us, the want either of cautious 
prudence or of manly wisdom in ministers was at that 
time inexcusable. It is no part of wisdom to hang the 
fate of kingdoms in the balance with straws. It ia no 
part of courage to fight, to show that yon are not afraid 
of fighting. Calm steady courage does not distrust 
itself ; nor is it afraid that by giving up a trifiing or 
doubtful point, it may afterwards he bullied into dan- 
gerous compliances. Firmness and moderation seem to 
me not only not incompatible with each other, but that 
the one is a necessary consequence of the other. On the 
other hand, meanness and pride are nearly allied to- 
gether. In common life we should think that a readi- 
ness to seize the first occasion of quarrel shewed a man 
to be either a bully or a coward ; it would seem as if he 
was afraid that by deferring his resentment he should 
either want courage or opportunity for shewing it another 
time. Yet the great excuse for our going into the war 
was, — that by yielding any thing to the demands of the 
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enem\ nc hottld soon lose all power of resistance, and 
ctoucli m ilject submisBion at his feet. This was 
not d. pjoud confidence m ourselves, bot a mean dread of 
our onn puMllammitj and want of fi 
suppose th^t we Iiad no eecnrity for our f 
the heat (f our passions and the infliction of mutual 
injuries But it m i\ be said, that whatever was the 
cause of the wii the conseqnences were the same. The 
eiiticxl situation m which we stood, and the threats of 
the enemj made it necessary for us to repel force by 
force to call forth everj energ'y of which we were poa-' 
sessed and to stand f arfh as one man in defence of the 
conntri But whatever this might prove as to tiie con- 
duct of the people it forms no justification of tlie con- 
duct of ministeis It was not the danger of invasion 
whith produced the taking up arms, but the determi- 
nition to tfke up arms which produced the fear of in- 
vasion The threatened invasion was not the cause of 
the war but the consequence of it. This reasoning, as 
aj piled to the commencement of the war is preposterous. 
It IS the same absurdity as to give yourself an infec- 
tious disease m order thit you may call in the physician, 
instead ot callmg m the physician because you are at- 
tacked bv the disease It. is ridiculous. I Bay, to argue 
that the wai wis necessaiy to repel the horrors and 
raT-sges of invasion when, if the war had not taken 
place no such evils would have been possible. It was 
true that so long ■vs we determined to carry on the war, 
it was necessary to guird onrselves against the conse- 
quences of war hut to suppose (which seemed to be gene- 
rallj the case with the good people of England in the 
height of their panic) th it to doubt for a nioment of the 
necessity of the wai wis the sanie thing as wishing that 
the French might come here and put every one to the 
sword (when one chief object of peace would be to pre- 
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V t all n h w 1(1 ala m ) mplies encli an intricate con- 
fu n of d a I am not able to unravel. At least I 
n aL unt f t onlj m ne way ; by supposing that 
tb lu ta t d t ngn h between the necessity of 
u go nt, t wa and tl necessity of self-defence, 
bo bt npon u 1 t a ose from a deep consciousness 
n th 1 uman m nd f th mportance of the motives by 
wh h we ha 1 at ated to the success of our 

undertakings, J.nd a belief that he who lessens your con- 
fidence in the grounds of your proceeding, thereby an- 
nerves your resolution, and lessens your safety. I know 
that immediate danger, however incurred, produces the 
same necessity for self defence; but it does not produce 
the same temper of mind and mofcives for going through 
it. It may also produce the same mechanical courage 
at the moment ; but perseverence, superiority to fear 
or disaster, self-confidence, a cheerful determined sub- 
mission to the greatest hardships and sufferings from 
a sense that they were unavoidable, "the unconquer- 
able will, and courage never to submit or yield, and 
what else is not to be overcome;" all these arc not 
in the gift of fear, or folly, or ignorance, or hatred. 
It is therefore of the highest consequence to ascer- 
tain the true groonds and motives of a war, such as 
the present, and to know the spirit and sentiments by 
which it was brought about, and to what part of oar 
character, whether to its strong or its weak side, whether 
to our vices or our virtues, those mofcives were addressed 
which called forth our ardour and readiness to engage 
in it. It is not from loud boasting, from what we think 
or say of ourselves, but from what we really are ; not 
from a pretended, but real love of justice, of indepen- 
dence, of honour, and of onr country's welfare, that we 
can espect the fruits of victory. If we find in those 
who lead, no higher principle of action than a wish to 
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serve their own interests, or gratify their own passions, 
and in those who are led, only tbat zeal which arises 
from the drunken uproar of an ale-house, the low cre- 
dulity of ignorance, or the idle vanity of wearing a red 
coat and sh6uldering a firelock — I will not say that the 
situation o£ the country is desperate indeed, but I think 
it is not such as to afford the most solid grounds of con- 
fideuce in oar security against a spirit of unbounded 
ambition ; the insolence of almost nneiampled success, 
resentment for supposed injuries, and the most consum 
mate niilitary skill. " The still small voice is wanting.' 
It is not in the order of nature that an adminis- 
tration acting upon such principles as I have here d 
scribed should feel, or be capable of inspiring into othei 
either true patriotism, a sincere and manly spirit of 
independence, or any particle of that high-souled 
eneigy, which is necessary to contend with inordinate 
ambition, armed with strength and cunning. That 
administration is no more : I trust that its spirit has not 
survived it ! 

It seems almost impertinent at present to turn back 
to the diplomatic pedantry and legal quibbling by which 
the retention of Malta was so gravely justified at the 
time. After the repeated declarations that have been 
made in parliament, and after having witnessed those 
tragical events, to which, it seems, it was the necessary 
prelude, there can be little doubt as to the real motives 
of that measure. From these motives then we are to 
form our opinion of the conduct of ministers. If it was 
a wise and necessary measure to plunge Europe again 
into the calamities of war, to bathe it once more in that 
"fountain of blood," then and then only was our refus- 
ing to fulfil our engagements a wise and necessary de- 
termination ; for the now avowed Reason of our going to 
war was, that we might not remain at peace I Here 
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then was a war volnntarilj- undertaken for its own sake, 
peace stndionsly shunned, and all the evils consequent 
upon such a step incurred, for the sake of making one 
more desperate effort to reduce the power of France and 
humble it with the dust. We therefore entered upon 
this wild Qnixotic scheme at our own peril, and the re- 
sponsibility of the war deyolved upon us. We ought 
therefore to have had strong grounds, either from a con- 
fidence in the resnlt or from the jnstice of the principle, 
for making such an attempt. But we have seen what 
has been the result with respect to the other powers of 
s to be seen how it will terminate with 
As to the justice and generosity 
of the design, I may perhaps speak of that hereafter. 

I will not pretend to censure the general practice of 
obtaining a war under false pretejiees, I leave it to the 
politicians to settle the rules of honour among themselves : 
but I cannot help thinking that in a war which is to try 
the spirit of a people, they ought not to be tricked, or 
bullied, or unnecessarily forced into it. With respect to 
the suspension of the war in consequence of the treaty 
of Amiens, it certainly had this good effect (on the sup- 
position that it was absolutely necessary to go on with 
the contest), that it gave those who had been enemies of 
the old war, and had been afterwards disgusted by the 
coaducfc of the French, but did not like to relinquish 
their opinion while the original cause of dispute re- 
mained—it gave all persons of this class (of which there 
were great nnmbers) an opportunity to quit the ranks 
of discontent without exposing themselves to the charge 
of inconsistency. As it was a new war, they thought 
they had a fair right to have a new opinion about it; 
and they exercised their freedom of election as eagerly 
in approving the conduct of ministers in entering upon 
the present war, as they had done in condemning their 
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continTiance of the former one. For myself, I confess I 
have always looked upon the present war as a cootinn- 
ance of the last, carried on upon the same principles and 
for the same purposes, only withont any hopes of snceess, 
and therefore infinitely more wanton and foolish. For 
as, in the commencement of the last war, it was our in- 
tention to conqaer France, in this we can only hope to 
defend ourselves. Of the necessity of this defence there 
can be but one opinion. But to confound this with the 
necessity of the war itself, or to argue as if the discon- 
tinuance of the war would increase the dangers arising 
from it, is an improvement in political logic, a, luminous 
arrangement of ideas, that must have crept in with the 
benefits of the Union. 

The first plea that was made use of to give a colour- 
ing of interest to the renewal of hostilities, before the 
discovery of that profound train of policy, the explosion 
of which has left Europe a heap of ruins, was, that after 
the incautious surrender of Malta, it had been foand to 
be of much greater importance to Great Britain than 
had been imagined at the time ; and that it could not be 
suffered to fall into the hands of the French, or even be- 
come subject to their infiuenoe, without endangering 
one of the chief sources of the wealth and prosperity of 
tbia country. It seems Malta was the enchanted island, 
into which Buonaparte was to convey himself by stealth, 
and thence passing easily into Egypt was, at another 
vast stride, to come down soM«e upon our possessions in 
India. With these resting-places, and the help of the 
thousand-league boots which our imagination had lent 
him, the political magician was to take but a hop, step 
and a jump, from one hemisphere into the other. Or, 
in the language of the day, Malta was the key to Eg^ypt, 
and Egypt was the key to our Eastern conquests. Both 
the points assumed in this statement were directly 
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denied, and their fallacy exposed at the time by one to 
whose aathority or reasonings on the enbject I can add 
nothing ; but I may be permitted to make one general 
remark with respect to this part of the subject, that if 
the mere possibility of the loss of au object of national 
aggrandisement is to be considered as a sufficient gronnd 
of war, there never could be such a thing as peace among 
mankind. K one party is to be kept in a state oi per- 
petual alarm from a distant apprehension of losing the 
superiority they possess in wealth, or luxury, or power, 
and the other to be perpetually goaded on by the hope 
of speculative plunder ; if one party is determined to 
forgo nothing, and the other to grasp at everything ; if 
future causes of contention are to be anticipated, and we 
are to fight now to defend an object that may never 
come into dispute hereafter ; if we are not to wait till 
we Bee and feel our danger, but to create it out of every 
fantastic occasion; if our selfishness must be of that 
refined calculating compreheosive kind as to overlook 
no possibility of danger or advantage however reniote 
or uncertain, and at the same time so inflexibly disinte- 
rested as to think no sacrifices too great in pursuit of ita 
favourite object — it is easy to see that the world would 
soon be dispeopled. It is well for mankind that our 
passions naturally circumscribe themselves, and contain 
their own antidote witfiin them. The only e:^use for oar 
narrow, selfish passions is their shortsightedness : were 
it not for this, the jealousies of individuals and of nations 
would never leave them a moment's interval of rest or 
quiet. It is well that the headlong passions which make 
ns rash on our own destruction and that of others are 
only escited by gross, palpable objects ; and are .there- 
fore transient and limited in their operation. It is well 
that those motives which owe nothing to reason in their 
birth should not afterwards receive either nourishment 
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and anpport from it. If in their present desultory state 
they produce so many mischiefs, what would be the case 
if they were to he organized into systems, and under the 
direction of pure abstract reason ? Any object that 
provoked a momentary resentment or excited our jea- 
lousy might plnoge us into a war that conld only be 
expiated by seas of blood. Bat in a war of mere inte- 
rest or passion, it is sarely allowable to sit down and 
count the cost, and to strive to moderate our pride and 
resentment instead of inflaming them. Virtue, truth, 
and patriotism require nothing of us but an inviolable 
resolution and integrity in the defence of those rights 
which are the common privilege of humanity; the rest 
is a calculation of prudence, not a stem command of 
duty that admits neither of compromise or delay. To 
defend at the point of the sword, and at the risk of every 
thing valuable, our title to the possessions that are 
neither necessary nor durable in their own nature, that 
are never worth a hundred years' purchase, that may 
cramble to pieces of their own accord, or slip out of our 
hands in various ways before the end of the contest, and 
which afterwards will be no more secure " against infec- 
tion and the hand of war," against the insidious or des- 
perate designs of the enemy, against the breath of acci- 
dent or unforeseen decay than they were before — is 
madness and folly. It is to defeat the intended favours 
of Fortune, by paying for them beforehand a price much 
gi'eater than they can ever be worth. It is to squander 
away the whole estate of our present happiness and com- 
fort in purchasing security for that, for which no security 
ever was or can be given — the continued smiles of for- 
tune. We cannot without a presumption that will in- 
volve its own punishment think of placing beyond the 
reach of chance orfite that which by its own nature and 
the fluctuation of hum-in alTaira is liable to change. 
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Bui this must be the case witli all distant and mari- 
time possessions ; indeed all uaval superiority is attended 
with this necessary disadvantage ; that, thongh actual 
pOTver, it is not self-dependent, or the source of its own 
permanence. We cannot secnre the possession of the 
sea in the same manner by taking ships as we can the 
possession of the land by taking fortresses and connfcries. 
The longer a successful continental warfare is carried 
on, the more able is the conqueror to cany it on : every 
new conqiiest that he makes furnishes him with the 
means of making more, and secures to him what- he has 
already gained by striking at the heart of power, by dis- 
arming resistance, and by very liberally rewarding the 
expence and trouble of keeping it — Whereas the advan- 
tages that are gained at sea are, like that element itself, 
infinitely treacherous and uncertain. We may take 
their ships ; but this will not hinder them from build- 
ing others. We cannot baild forts or ei«ci passes on 
the seas, or dig them into trenches to keep out the 
enemy. We cannot enter their country and cut down 
their forests ; we cannot enter tbeir ports and destroy 
their magaaines ; — all their means and sources of power 
remain untouched. We cannot prevent their exertions, 
though we may constantly render them abortive. Thus, 
while at an enormous expence we maintain our actual 
superiority, we make no advances to our object — which. 
is security ; but are rather further from it. If we ever 
make peace, which I suppose will happen sooner or later, 
we shall find that we have not in any one respect lessened 
the means or palsied the energies of our rivals ; and 
while we remain at war we are teaching them two very 
dangerous things, resolution and skill. I ooneeiye no 
power can be long superior to the attacks of another, 
unless where it haa the means of crushing its resistance 
in embryo. Naval dominion is in lihis respect what a 
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government -would be that should give to insurgents a 
free comnmnicatioQ with each other, fulJ liberty of 
forming plans and o£ organizing thetnaelves into regular 
bodies of troops, and the privilege of never being attacked 
till they themselves gave the signal for the onset. Mili- 
tary conquests are therefore in their nature to a certain 
degree secure ; because in maintaining them we have to 
contend with those ■whom we have bound hand and foot, 
from whom we have taken all effectual power of resis- 
tance ; while in maintaining our naval superiority, we 
strengthen our adversary by struggling with him, since 
he has the full nae of every limb and muscle, has every 
inducement as well aa opportunity to exert himself to 
the utmost, and is in no danger of receiving any material 
hurt ; at Jeaet this must be the consequence where our 
natural strength and advantages are at all equal. I 
know nothing but some such reasoning as this on the 
ine£B.cacy of naval advantages, as a means of reducing 
the enemy to terms of submission, that couid form the 
least excuse for the late ministers in their desperate 
attempt to tarn the course of the war from a channel in 
which it was sure to be successful, into one in which 
it was sure to be disastrous ; to throw the game know- 
ingly and wilfully into the enemy's hands, and ruin 
us in our allies. They seemed to anticipate with fatal 
apprehension the most splendid success that ever adorned 
the annals of the British navy, and to be determined by 
an inverted ambition to match it with a pattern, in their 
own style, of equal horror, discomfiture, and dismay. 
They seemed to conspire maliciously with fortune, in 
depriving Englishmen of the pure, unalloyed triumph of 
that day. — For the present, the errors of the cabinet 
have entirely defeated whatever advantages we might 
have derived from onr naval success ; and the effect of 
our mistaken policy has been, that while we remain un- 
disputed masters of the seas, and are grasping at the 
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commerce of the world we eee the ports of Europe 
about to be shut is^mst us W\t on the continent ia 
therefoie hopele'^s war it sea useless, or worse than, 
useless foi methmk there la neithei policy nor wisdom 
nor hnmanitv m re olvm^ to set no limits to your hos- 
tility but w th y ur esistence when you have to con- 
tend with T great and foimidible toe; when you only 
know that he s ^lafe from your ■attacks ; when you can 
only distress him when you gain no advantage yourself 
in the mean time and cannot possibly gain any that can 
be pnt m competition with such an liternative ; when 
we consider that such a resolutifin (however heroically 
it may le formed; cmnot be always persisted in (for 
the desire of peace i natural and war revolting to the 
hum^n m nd) thit the longer it is adhered to, the 
more mischievous it will 1 ecome ind the more danger- 
ous m its consequences afterwards and will render the 
diminution of th'^t maritime preponderance, which we 
have held w th such a convulsive grasp, more and more 
an object both of pobcy and levenge to other powers. 

I have primised to say something of the justice of the 
war m its pimciple not as a war of defence bat as a 
war of loterfeience though I think the less is said on 
this subject the better it can only open "another Iliad 
of woes It must lead to a tram of recollections that 
can be of no use to us at present or revive sentiments 
and a apint that should be recalled only (if it were pos- 
sible) to be disclaimed. The less we retain of a spirit 
of ofEence, and the sooner we forget ourselves in the cha- 
racter of aggressors, in however just a cause, the better 
shall we be qualified for our present posture of defence : 
for there is no ground of resistance so sure as a deter- 
mined belief, for the time at least, that all aggression 
mast be wrong. I am far from thinking that the arbi- 
trary conduct of a government, even where it does not 
afEect ourselves, is not a just ground of war, or that the 
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conduct of the French government was not marked by 
a spirit of violent and nnjust ambition. Of course if 
that spirit can be resisted with effect, there is no in- 
justice, and there is a great deal of policy in doing it. 
But before we can pleiid generous indignation and a:i 
uncontrolahle love of justice in excuse for our rashness 
and imprudence, it must be clear that pride, revenge, 
and the Inst of dominion have had no share in produc- 
ing this ardent concern for the rights and liberties of 
mankind. It is not the nature or instice of the occasion, 
but the use intended to be made ot it ; the principles 
and views on which w.e act, and the character of those 
with whom we are associated in a common cause, tliiit 
gives us a right to arrogate to ourselves the title of 
assertors of the liberties of mankind. If, however, oor 
motives are not such as to be above all suspicion, it is 
not enough that we are able to hide them from ourselves, 
unless we can at the same time impose upon those who 
have not the same nt t n heinf, d d by the thin 

disguise that cove th m In t I th of enquiring' 
into the abstract j t £ tl wa (a t of enquiry 
now very nearly espl d 1 nl wl h w Id be of little 
use in guiding onr p t i nl ) J t us examine 

in what manner ou rem t an 1 1 be likely to 

be received by the m nt to h n they were ad- 

dressed, and how f tl mm n f 1 ng of humanity 
would compel them t bow th t d pride " at the 

feet of their accusers. Would they forget then that the 
undue and dangerous influence in the aSairs of Europe, 
which was so loudly complained of, had been the conse- 
quence of the combined efiorts of all Europe to accom- 
plish their destruction, and was so far from being the 
cause of the hostility of other states, that it was their 
only security against it ? That their unjust and tyran- 
nical encroachments on the independence of the neigh- 
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bouring states had been mside in defendlKg their own 
independence from the aggressions o£. which they were 
' made the instruments ? Thej would say, that to think 
of restoring the independence of those eountries would 
be putting into the hands of a mortal enemy, whom you 
have just disarmed, the weapons with which he may 
most surely effect your deatmction ; that whatever ad- 
vantages they had gained had been bought with their 
blood, shed for their country ; that if there had been 
any instance of unjuat aggression, or inordinate ambi- 
tion, it mig^ht at least bo accounted for from that natnral 
jealousy of others, and that fierce impatience of control, 
that must become habitual to those who had had every 
kind of diSicnlty to encounter, and who had triumphed 
over all opposition. The gigantic strength and tower- 
ing greatness of France IibA arisen from her convulsive 
straggles for existence, and in the cause of that liberty 
which was denied her. They, who had insulted her 
weakness and blasted her hopes, had no right to com- 
plain of her strength or her despair. Those who had 
not been able to make their country free and happy, 
would be instigated by a just revenge to make her great 
and formidable to her enemies. They might say, " Ton 
left us no choice between the highest point of glory, and 
the most abject submission ; we must either be con- 
querors or slaves. If you gained an advantage, you 
pursued it; if yon were defeated, you returned to the 
charge; neither success nor misfortune inclined you to 
listen to terms of accommodation ; we saw that we 
could never hope for peace, but either by giving to 
France such an ascendancy as would overawe the rest 
of Europe, or by throwing ourselves at last on the mercy 
of our unrelenting foe. We had not forgotten the par- 
tition of Poland, the massacres of lemael and Warsaw ; 
and we could not satisfy ourselves but that those who 
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liad had the chief concern in these events, or had wit- 
nessed them without dismay, might have other objects 
in view in entering France, besides the tranqailUty of 
the people, the restoration of order, or a disinterested 
regard for the safety of thrones, and the independence 
of Europe. We conld not conceive that an implacable 
enmity to France was a full atonement for all other 
crimes, or a security ior every virtue. Pursued, hunted 
down, driven to madness, we turned upon our pursuers, 
and trampled them tinder our feet ; and in the career of 
our fury, and the plenitude of our triumph, you chaise us 
with excesses, from which we ourselves were the greatest 
sufferers ; and with not having observed those rules of 
justice and moderation, which reason required of us. 
We were to have uo indemnity, no security : we were 
to give back every conquest, aa soon as made ; to fight 
every battle over again ; to rely solely on the faith or 
generosity of our adversaries, as a pledge that no ad- 
vantage would be taken of our confidence ; or, if it 
were fen times betrayed, we were not to complain, as 
we had no right to advantages obtained by unjust vio- 
lence, in a cause that exposed us to the enmity and de- 
testation of the human race : we were to plead guilty 1o 
our own condemnation ; to set the seal on our own in- 
famy, and to receive as a mark of favour and lenity, 
whatever implied our admission into the common rank 
and privileges of mankind ; and, after endiesB sacrifices 
and exertions, we were only to prepare for new strug- 
gles and insults, without ever hoping to end them. But 
from whom were we to learn this extreme moderation, 
or that respect for the rights of justice or the ties of 
humanity, which could be no defence t« us ? Why 
were we not to pursue the objects of our ambition, with 
the same obstinacy as those with whom we had to con- 
tend pursued the objects of their revenge ? It could 
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hardly be expected that all the concessions were to be 
mside by those who were intoxicated with the pride of 
victory, in favour of those who had reaped nothing bnt 
disappointment, and who were only urged on by a sullen 
despair. In this manner was the war protracted, year 
after year, by open hostility, by civil dissentiona, and 
pretended treaties ; lingered out under various pretexts, 
which were artfully substituted for each other as occa- 
sion required, so as to make it impossible ever to arrive 
at any decisive issue to the contest. When defeated, the 
continuance of the war was necessary to their own de- 
fence and safety ; when flushed with victory for a time, 
then nothing less than full indemnity for the past, as 
well as security for the future would satisfy them ; 
and then their favourite object, the subjugation of 
Prance, and deatruction of the republic, was resumed 
with fresh ardour, and tempted them on till their hopes 
again ended in defeat and ruin : thus adapting every 
aspect of afiairs to their own purposes, they constantly 
returned in the same circle to the point from which they 
set out, and war was always necessary, peace always un- 
attainable. Or if at any time the fainting resolution 
and exhausted strength of our adversaries seemed to 
promise us that repose which was so necessary to us, 
we saw the dying embers of war again eagerly rekindled 
by a country that, standing aloof from the contagion, 
shouted from her rocky shores to see the flames that 
consumed the vitals of Europe. The bitterest enmity 
that our early struggles in the cause of liberty had drawn 
down upon us was to be shewn by a people ' that had 
long insulted the slavery of Europe, by the loudness of 
its boasts of freedom.' English solicitation and Eng- 
lish gold were always ready to defeat that object, which 
was to be the reward of so many triumphs, and of so 
many years of suffering, of havoc, uncertainty, and dis- 
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may. A reluctant peace was at length extorted from 
her : but her jealousy, avarice, and pride made her 
choose to risk every thing rather than remain in a state 
so unnatural to her. Delicate in her moral sentiments, 
disinterested in all her proceedings, she was shocked at 
Bome violences of ours, which permitted her no longer 
to remain an indifferent spectator of the calamities of 
othey nations, and she sought the first opportunity of 
evading the treaty that had been concluded, by alarm- 
ing the fears of her merchants for the safety of their 
Eastern possessions. She lost no time in rousing to her 
aid her former confederates in wrong. By her incan- 
tations, the hydra-headed monster, which we thought 
we had finally subdued, again feele new life and vigour 
restored to it, unites its severed folds, and with its triple 
crown moves onwaj'd to its prey, and France must sub- 
mit or perish, that England may preserve her com- 
merce," In some such manner as this would & French- 
man repel the chaises brought against his conntrymen; 
and, if we allow for the strength of national prejudices, 
there appears to be some appearance of reason in what 
he says.' If the present quarrel had been so managed 
as to have been completely disentangled from the for- 
mer one, we should have been better able to answer 
their reproaches, and I think to resist their menaces, 
Had not Austria been precipitated unwisely into that 
quarrel in the manner she was, she conld not have fallen 
to the ground without a struggle 

In what fnrthei remiiks I have to make 1 shall con- 
sider whether the nystem of internal pohcj puraued by 
the late mini«iter was m its general tendencv likely to 
increase the spirit of mdependence, and consequently 
the securitj of the country It seems to me a desirable 

' As to the rsal grouniis and views on which the turmer eualitions 
were begun and caiTied on, see Burke's Regicide Peace, Seeojid Part. 
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object to refer as much as possible of our proceedings 
both at liome and abroad to the influence of that minis- 
ter's character on the natioual feelings, and to the blind 
confidence generally placed in his talents and integrity. 
The errors that we have been led into by a confidence of 
this sort will be sooner retrieyed than if they proceeded 
from a change in our own habite and dispositions. It 
is well if we can save the credit of our national charac- 
ter, a little at the expence of oav understandings ; for I 
cannot think that our confidence in that minister was 
well bestowed. I know it is a general maxim, that we 
are not to war with the dead. We ought not, indeed, 
to trample on their bodies \ but with their tninds we 
may and mast make war, unless we would be governed 
by them after they are dead. They who wish their 
sentiments to survive them 
must also eipect to live in t 

The character of Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, one of the 
m.ost singular that ever existed. With few talents, and 
fewer virtues, he acquired and preserved in one of the 
most trying situations, and in spite of all opposition, 
the highest reputation for the possession of every moral 
excellence, and as having carried the attainments of 
eloquence and wisdom as far as hnnian abilities could go. 
This he did (strange as it appears) by a negation (together 
with the common virtues) of the common vices of human 
nature, and by the complete negation of every other 
talent that might interfere with the only one which he 
possessed in a supreme degree, and which indeed may be 
made to include the appearance of all others — an artful 
use of words, and a certain dexterity of logical arrange- 
ment. In these alone his power consisted ; and the de- 
fect of all other qualities, which asually constitute great- 
ness, contributed to the more complete success of these. 
Having no strong feelings, no distinct perceptions, his 
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mind liaving no link, as it were, to connect it with the 
world of external nature, every sabjeot presented to him 
nothing more than a taJmla rasa on which he wn^ it 
iibeity to lay whatever colourmg of language he pleased 
having no geneial principles no comprehensive views 
of things no mornl habits of thinking no s^&tem of 
action there was nothing to hinder him from puisumf; 
any particular purpose by any meanb that oSered having 
never any plan, he tonid not be convicted of mcDnsis- 
tency, aad his' own pride and obstinacy were the only 
rules of his conduct. Having no insight into human 
nature, no sympathy with the passions of men, or appre- 
hension of their real designs, he seemed perfectly in- 
sensible to the consequences of things, and would believe 
nothing till it actually happened. The fog and haze in 
which he saw every thing communicated itself to others, 
and the total indistinctness and uncertainty of his own 
ideas tended to confound the perceptions of his hearers 
more effectually than the most ingenious misrepresenta- 
tion could have done. Indeed, in defending his con- 
duct he never seemed to consider himself as at all 
responsible for the success of his measures, or that future 
events were in our own power ; but that as the best laid 
schemes might fail, and there was no providing against 
all possible contingences, this was a sufBcient excuse 
for onr plunging at once into any dangerous or absurd 
enterprise without the least regard to consequences. 
His reserved logic confined itself solely to the possible 
and the imposgihle, and he appeared to regard theprohable 
and improbable, the only foundation of moral prudence 
or political wisdom, as beneath the notice of a profound 
I if the pride of the human intellect were 
never entrusting itself with subjects, where 
it may be compelled to acknowledge its ' 
' One insmnce may serve as an example for all the re 
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From his manner of reasoning, he seemed not to have 
beiieved that tJie truth of his statements depended on 
the reality of the facts, but that the things depended on 
the order in which he arranged them in words : you 
would not suppose him to be agitating a serious ques- 
tion, which had real grounds to go upon, but to be de- 
claiming upon an imaginary thesis, proposed as an 
exercise in the schools. He never set himself to examine 
the force of the objections that were brought against 
his meafluree, or attempted to establish tbemupon clear, 
solid grounds of his own; but constantly contented 
himself with first gravely stating the logical form, or 
dilemma to which the question reduced itself, and then, 

Mr. Fox last stuumer predicted the failure of tJie new confederacy 
gainst France, from a consideracion oftbecircamstances and relative 
situation of both parties, (hat is, from an exact knowledge of the actual 
state of the case, Mr. Pitt contented himself with answering — and, as 
in the blindness of his infatuation, be seemed to think ijuile satisfac- 
tory, — " That he could not absent to the honourable gentleman's rea- 
soning, for that it went to this, that we were never lo attempt to mend 
the situation of our affairs, because in so doing we miglit possibly 
make them worse." No ; it was not on account of this atistract pos- 
sibility in human affairs, or beeaose we were not absolutely sure of 
succeeding (for that any child might know), but because it was in 
the highest degree probable, or inorally certain that the scheme would 
tail, and leave us iu a worse situation tlian we were before, that Mr. 
Fox disapproved of the attempt. There is in this a degree of weak- 
ness and imbecility, a defect of understanding bordering onidlotism, 
a fundamental ignorance of the first principles of human reason and 
prudence, that in a great minister is utterly astonishing, and almost 
incredible. Nothing could ever drive him out of his dull forms, and 
naked generalities ; which as they are susceptible neither of degree 
nor variation, are therefore equally applicable to every emergency 
that can happen : and in iJie most critical aspect of affairs he saw 
nothing but the same flimsy web of remote possibilities and meta- 
physical nncertainty. In his mind the wholesome pulp of practical 
wisdom and salutary advice was immediately converted into the dry 
chalf and bnsks of a miserable logic. 
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atter liiviDg declared liis opinion proceeded to amuse 
his Learers bj a series of rhetoncil commoii-piaees, con- 
nt,(,ted together jn grave eonorona and elaborately con- 
structed periods without ever shewing their real appli- 
catirn to the subject m di'jpn.te Thas if any member 
of the opposition disappio^ed ot iny measure, and en- 
foiced his objections by pointing out the many evils 
with which it IS franght or the difficulties attending its 
eifecutiin, his only answei wis, that it was true there 
might be inconveniences attending the measure proposed, 
but we were to remember, that every expedient that 
could be devised might he said to be nothing more than 
a choice of difBculties, and that all that human prudence 
could do was to consider on which side the advantages 
lay ; that for his part he conceived that the present 
measure was attended with more advantages and fewer 
disadvantages than any other that could he adopted ; 
that if we were diverted from our object by every ap- 
pearance of difficulty, the wheels of government would 
be clogged by endless delays and imaginary grievances ; 
that most of the objections made to the measure appeared 
to him trivial, others of them unfounded and im- 
probable ; or that if a scheme free from al! these ob- 
jections could be proposed, it might after all prove 
inefticient; while, in the mean time, a material object 
remained unprovided for, or the opportunity of action 
was lost," This mode of reasoning is admirably de- 
scribed by Hobbes, in speaking of the writings of some 
of the Schoolmen, of whom he says, that " they had 
learned the trick of imposing what they list upon their 
readers, and declining the force of true reason by verbal 
forks, that is distinctions which signify nothing, but 
serve only to astonish the multitude of ignorant men." 
That what I have here stated comprehends tlie whole 
force of his mind, whioli consisted solely in this evasive 
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dexteiitj and perplexing formality, assisted by a copioas- 
nesfi of words and common-place topics, will, I think, 
be evident to any one who carefaUy looks over his 
speeches undizzled by the repntation or personal influ- 
ence of the speaker It will be in vain to look in them 
for an) of the common proofs of human genius or wis- 
dom. He has not left behind him a single memorable 
saying — not one profound maxim— one solid observation 
—one forcible description — one beautiful thought — one 
humourous pictnre — one affecting sentiment. He has 
made no addition whatever to the stock of human know- 
ledge. He did not possess any one of those faculties 
which contribute to the instmction and delight of man- 
kind — depth of understanding, imagination, sensibility, 
wit, vivacity, clear and solid judgment. But it may be 
asked. If these qualities are not to be found in him, 
where are we to look for them ? And I may be required 
to point out instances of them. I shall answer then, 
that he had none of the profound, legislative wisdom, 
piercing sagacity, or rich, impetuous, high- wrought 
im^ination of Burke ; the manly eloquence, strong 
sense, exact knowledge, vehemence and natural sim- 
plicity of Fos ; the ease, brilliancy, and acuteuess of 
Sheridan. It is not merely that he had not all these 
qualities in the degree that they were severally possessed 
by his rivals, but he had not any of them in any degree. 
His reasoning is a technical arrangement of unmeaning 
common- places, his eloquence merely rhetorical, his style 
monotonous and artificial. If he could pretend to any 
one excellence in an eminent d^ree, it was to taste in 
composition. There is certainly nothing low, nothing 
puerile, nothing far-fetched or abrupt in Lis speeches ; 
there is a kind of faultless regularity pervading them 
throughout ; but in the confined, mechanical, passive 
mode of eloquence which he adopted, it seemed rather 
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more difficult to commit errors than to avoid them, A 
mao who is determined never to move out of the beaten 
road cannot lose his way. However, habit, joined to 
the peculiar mechanical memory which he possessed, 
carried his correctness to a degree which, in an extem- 
poraneous speaker, was almost miraculous ; he perhaps 
hardly ever uttered a sentence that was not perfectly 
regular and connected. In this respect, he not only had 
the advantage over his own contemporaries, but perhaps 
no one that ever lived equalled him in this singular 
faculty. But for this, he woald always have passed for 
a common man ; and to this the constant sameness, 
and, if I may say so, vulgarity of his ideas must have 
contributed not a little, as tliere was nothing to distract 
his mind from this one object of his nninternaitted atten- 
tion ; and as even in his choice of words he never aimed 
at anything more than, a certain general propriety and 
stately uniformity of style. His talents were exactly fitted 
for the situation in which he was placed ; where it was 
s not to overcome others, but to avoid being 
was able to baffle opposition, not from 
strength or firmness, but from the evasive ambiguity 
and impalpable nature of his resistance, which gave no 
hold to the rude grasp of his opponents : no force could 
bind the loose phantom, and his mind (though " not 
matchless, and his pride humbled by such rebuke,") 
soon rose from defeat unhurt, 

" And in its liimid texture mortal wound 
Receiv'd no more than can the fluid air." ' 

By this lucky combination of strength and weakness, 
he succeeded m maintaining an undiminished influence 
over the opinions of his own country for a number of 

' I would retommend to the reader a inaslerly anrt unanswerable 
essay on thia subjeel in the Morning Post, by Mr. Coleridge, in 
February 1800, from which, and the conversation of the author, most 
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years, in wielding her energies as he pleased, and guid- 
ing the counsels of almost all Europe. With respect to 
his influence on the continent, that is an illusion that is 
past, and not worth inquiring about ; but it may still be 
of some use to inquire by what means he strength en ed 
his influence at home, as this may more immediately con- 
cern our fnture conduct. This I think he effected in 
two ways : by lessening the free spirit of the country as 
much as he could, and by giving every possible encoa- 
ragement to its commercial spirit. I shall not here ex- 
amine how far both these deaigna were wise and salutary 
at the time ; but I conceive that neither a spirit of de- 
pendence nor an unbounded and universal spirit of trade 
will be the best security for our safety at present. An 
indifference to liberty is not likely to increase the love of 
independence ; nor is an exclusive regard to private gain 
likely to produce a disinterested concern for the public 
welfare. Mr. Pitt, in making war, always considered 
peace as an object perfectly indifferent in itself ; and, in 

of the above remarks are taken. I will only add, that it is the pro- 
perty of true genius Co force the admiration even of enemies. No 
one was ever hated or envied for his powers of mind, if others were 
convineed of their real excellence. The jealousy and uneasiness pro- 
duced in the mind by the display of superior talents almost always 
arises from a suspicion chat there is some trick or deception in the ca^, 
and that we are imposed on by an appearance of what is not really 
there. True warmth and vigour communicate warmth and vigour ; 
and we are no longer inclined to dispute the inspiration of the oracle, 
when we feel the " presens Divus " in oor own bosoms. But when, 
without gaining any new light or heat, we only find our ideas thrown 
into perplexity and confiuion by an art that we cannot comprehend, 
this is a kind of superiority which must always be painflil, and can 
never be cordially admitted. For this reason the extraordinary- 
talents of Mr. Pitt were always viewed, except by those of his own 
party, with a sort of jealousy, and gmdgimily acknowledged ; while 
those of his rivals were admitted by all parties in the most unre- 
served manner, and carried by acclamation. 
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secui'inf:; the prerogative of the crown, seemed to think 
that the privileges of the people did not deserve a mo- 
ment's attention. I do not in this mean to condemn 
his condnct : perhaps we may suppose that the restric- 
tions which ke introduced on the liberty of the subject, 
and the spirit of passive obedience and non-resistance 
which was every where industriously diffased, the con- 
tempt and obloquy which were poured on the very name 
of liberty, might be required by the circumstances of the 
time and nece'saiy to prevent the contagion of a dan- 
gerous eximple md the mischiefs of civil anarchy and 
confusion The public were perliaps justly surfeited with 
metaphjaical tieatises overturning the foundation of all 
civ:l ngbts and the veiy notion of liberty, with his- 
tori(,Al disqnisitions proving that the popular spirit of 
political institutions was the bane of all internal quiet 
and happiness the source of endless violence and blood- 
shed and the fanal cause of their dissolution ; that 
humin happiness could ne^er re^i,h its utmost pimt of 
peifection bnt under the mild and tranquil leign of uiii 
versal lespotism thdt the forms of all governments 
were abke indifieient piovided they secured the i\ine 
seiMle obedience and death like ipithy n the Btat« 
Perhaph it was then necessai\ that we shoild be told, 
e c ilhedr i that the peoj le had nothmg to do with the 
laws bnt to hej them perhaps it was right that wo 
should be imu'^ed with apologies foi the corrupt influ- 
ence of the crown ; that integrity, honour, the love of 
justice public spirit, or a zeal for the intei'ests of the 
community should be laughed at as absurd chimeras, 
and that an aident love of liberty, or determined reais- 
tence to powerful oppression should be treated as mad- 
ness and follj But however wise or necessary a tem- 
poiin f shi n f this kind might be to counteract the 
poison of ther views and sentiments, 1 am sure it can 
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neither be wise nor safe to continne it at present. We 
onght to do every thing in. our power to get rid of the 
effects of so dangerous a habit as soon as possible. The 
fewer curbs there are on the spirit of the people, the more 
vigorous and determined will it shew itself ; the greater 
the encouragement that is given to the principles of liberty, 
and the greater confidence that is placed in the general 
disposition of the country, the greater and more irresis- 
tible will be their habitual attaohment to liberty and 
independence. You give a manifest advantage to an 
enemy if you in any way lessen the sources of enthu- 
siasm, or in any way check the ardour, confine the 
energy, degrade the sentiments, or discountenance the 
erect, manly, independent spirit of your country. It is 
dangerous to let any thing fall into disrepute or con- 
tempt which may serve as a wateh-word to startle the 
dull ear, or rouse the frozen blood ; but to this purpose 
it is not enough that the name is retained, if the habitual 
feeling is destroyed. A tame acquiescence in every en- 
croachment of power or exertion of undue influence, a 
disposition to assert our own rights or those of others 
no further than fear op interest perm.it, a habit of look- 
ing on the welfare of our country or the rights of man- 
kind as secondary considerations, no farther to be 
regarded than as they are connected with our own 
danger or convenience, these are not the symptoms of 
the durable greatness and independence of a people. The 
causes of the ruin of states have been almost always laid 
in the relaxation of their moral habits and political pre- 
judices. No kingdom can be secure in its independence 
against a greater power that is not free in its spirit, as 
well as in its institutions. T shall be happy if I have 
been mistaken in thinking these observations at all ap- 
plicable to Ottr own country ; but the observations them- 
selves are serious, and woi-th attending to. They are 
c c 
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sijcli as have been recognised in al! nations and ages, 
except those indeed where their having been so would 
have rendered tiiem suspected. 

On the other hand, a commercial spirit is a very weak 
as well as dangerous Bnbstitute for a spirit of freedom ; 
a sense of self-interest, of mere mercenary advantage, 
can bnt ill supply the place of principle. The love of 
gain, however active or persevering this principle may 
be in accomplishing its own particular ends, can never 
be safely trusted to ai an ally in a cause where there 
are other objects to be attended to. Men who are actu- 
ated by this sole principle will very obstinately, no doubt, 
defend their wealth, while they can retain it ; bnt when 
that is no longer the case, they will think nothing else 
worth retaining, and meanly compromise their indepen- 
dence for their sifety That common birthright which 
they receive frim nature m which every Englishman 
has an equal mteiest as such appears of little value in 
their eyes. Libertv is m theii eyes a coarse, homely 
figure, but foi the jewels that sparkle in her hair, and 
the rings on hei fingers It is inconceivable to them 
how a man can have any attachment to a simple shed, 
or can take any pride in his title to that respect, which 
is due to him only because he feels himself to be free. 
They will defend England as connected with her colonies, 
with her proud canopies of Eastern state, her distant 
spicy groves and the rich spoils of her Western isles ; 
bnt will they defend her as she is England, as their 
country ? Strip her of her conquests, her slaves, and 
her plantations, her bales of goods, her gold and silver, 
and leave her only herself, what would there be in all 
the rest worth the labour of a straggle ? Her barren 
acres, her brave, simple, generous, honest-hearted, hardy 
race of men, her liberty, her fame, her integrity they 
look upon with the most sovereign contempt and indif- 
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ference, and would be ready to sacrifice them all for the 
purchase of some new golden settlement, " some hap- 
pier island in the waterj waste — 

" Where slaves no more iheir native land behold. 
But fiends torment, and Christians thirst for gold." 

They would defend their country not as her children, 
but as her masters ; as a property, not as a state. There 
may be the same pride and luxury in other classes of 
men, but they are accompanied with other feelings, and 
drawn from other sources. It has been a customary 
compliment to consider those as best entitled to come 
forward conspicuously in defence of their country who 
had what is called the greatest stake in it. This is 
perhaps true of the real, old hereditary nobility and 
gentry, of those who find their names enrolled high in 
the annals of their country, whose affections hare grown 
to her soil as it were in a long course of centuries, who 
have an interest in looking forward to posterity, and a 
pride in looking back upon their ancestors, who have 
not only present possessions and advantages to defend, 
but feelings of inveterate prejudice and inbred honour 
to defend them. The loss of respect, or of their former 
privileges, is a change which to them appears like some- 
thing out of the course of nature, to which no force or 
accidental circumstaiices can ever reconcile them. Thej 
are also men of liberal education ; and this ia a great 
point gained. There is certainly this advantage in a 
classical education, if not counteracted by other causes, 
that it gives men long views ; it accustoms the mind to 
take an interest in things foreign to itself, to love virtue 
for it« own sake, to prefer fame to life, and glory to 
riches, and to fix our thoughts on the great and perma- 
nent instead of narrow and selfish objects. It teaches 
us to believe that there is something really great and 
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excellent in ttie world, sarviving nil the shocks of acci- 
dent and fluctuations of opinion, and to feel respect for 
that which is made venerable by its nature and an- 
tiquity instead of that low and seirile dread which bows 
only to present power and npstart anthority. It is 
hard to find in minds otherwise formed eithev a delicate 
sense of honour, or an. inflexible regard to truth and 
justice. But the spirit of trade is the very reverse of 
all this. It is the principle of this set o£ men to cry 
" Long life to the conqneror," to feel a contempt for all 
obligations that are not founded in self-interest, and to 
consider all generous pursuits and the hope of unfading 
renown as romance and folly. "Virtue is not their 
habit, they are out of themselves in any course of con- 
duct recommended only by conscience and glory." They 
would not give a hundred hogsheads of sugar or a half- 
year's income for all the posthumous fame that was ever 
acquii'ed in the world. If things should unhappily ever 
come to extremities, they are not the people who will 
retrieve them, either by their exertions or example. 
They have neither grand and elevated views, nor the 
warm, genuine feelings of nature. They have no prin- 
ciples of action. Irresolute, temporizing, every thing is 
with them madu a subject of selfish calculation. Their 
f dsl p w 11 th m t are the creatures of 

th L nfil t 1 t n the day of success, 

\ wh 1 th tn mph nt, they are as soon 

Ijtd din tdp when they find the tide 
t d g m t th m F rt ith them the first of 

godd th ly t tl to authority and re- 

spect ; and possession the truest right. Accustomed to 
all the fluctuations of hope and fear, they consider 
nothing stable in human affairs ; thrown into the pos- 
session of power and affluence by accidents which they 
know not how to account for, it can hardly st 
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to them that they should again be stripped of them. 
They do not " lay the fault Qpon themeelveH bnt on their 
stars, that they are anderlings." If I hear a man say 
that we are to give up our public principles whenever 
circumstances render it necessary, that we are to inquire 
upon all occasiona not what is right, but what is prudent 
to be done, that those feelingSj which lead ns to adhere 
to the cause of truth and justice if at all unpopular, or 
to incur any personal risk or ineonvenience in defending 
what is right, are weak and vulgar prejudices, I know 
that that man will be first to truckle to an enemy, and 
the last voluntarily to risk his life in defence of his 
independence. 

The courage of the sol 1 and the citizen are essen- 
tially different. The n n m ntary and involuntary ; 
the other permanent and lunt y It is one thing to 
do all in your power to pi lange when it is unavoid- 
able, and another to xpo j u If to it when you may 
avoid going into it. Tear, or rashness, or necessity 
may be supposed to kindle all the fury of battle ; but 
principle alone can make us willing to return to the 
charge after defeat. It is for this reaeitoM-thatwe ought 
to be chiefly prepared. For this nothing can prepare us 
but a true love of our country, not taken np as a fashion, 
but felt as a duty ; a spirit of resistance not measured 
by oar convenience, but by the strength of our attach- 
ment and the real value of the object ; bnt steady en- 
thusiasm ; hut a determination never to submit while 
hope or life remained, and an indifference to every thing 
else but that one great object. 

What resistance has Holland ever made to the power 
of France from the first moment p Commerce had spread 
its sordid mantle completely over her. Wrapped closely 
up in this, she fell without resistance and without a 
groan : she was not of a temper to fall in love with 
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danger, to court disaBterB. Since that time she has not 
made a struggle or breathed a sigh for her release, bnt 
lies supine, secure, unnsoved, aad torpid, 

■' Dnll an her lakes that slumber in the storm."' 

Two hundred years of commerce and riches, which had 
gone over her, since, in that noble struggle for thirty 
years together, she had defied the whole power and the 
utmost vengeance of Spain, had prepared her for this 
striking change. But England is not yet quit* com- 
mercial : the spirit of trade has not spread its poison 
through the whole mass of our blood and vital juices I 
As I do not wish that England (with all her high hopes, 
and called to a far different destiny) may ever share the 
fate of Holland, I do not wish that she may ever re- 
semble her in herself ; that every other feeling should 
give way to that of interest alone, but that she may 
tremble at ever realizing the warning picture of the poet, 

" When, stript of all her charms. 

The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd and poets wrot* for fame, 
One sink of level avarice ah alllie. 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. " 
Though a state cannot look to its commerce for its 
security, it may be involved in endless difficulty and 
danger by the views of commercial aggrandizement. 
The views of men wholly engrossed in such pursuits are 
altogether low and mechanical. If they see far, it is 
always in a straight line before them; their sagacity is 
confined to what immediately concerns their own interest. 
They are so intent upon that one object that they over- 
look every thing else ; and their eagerness to accum.li- 
late is such, that they would rather hazard all than 
relinqnish a pursuit which promises them some new 
acquisition. While they are successful, it is impossible 
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to persuade tliem that they ever etm be otherwi t 

restrain their rashness by any considerations of p d 
or humanity. Actuated only by gross, palpab! b^ t 
and fnll of themselvea, they laugh at all dista t dang 
All general reasonings on the principles of h m 
nature, or the operation o£ causes by which th y d t 
find themselves influenced, appear to them perfectly 
futile and visionary. " They think there ia nothing 
real but that which tbey can handle ; which they can 
measure with a two-foot rule, which they can tell upon 
ten fingers." As they believe money to be the only 
substantial good, they are also persuaded that it is the 
only instrnnieiit of power. With this they think them- 
selves invnlnerable. and that the more of it they have, 
the more secure they are. As long as their credit re- 
mains unimpaired, and their remittances are regularly 
made, they consider the fate of battles and the inti'iguea 
of pabinets as of very little comparative importance. 
They look up with more awe and admiration to a stock- 
jobbing broker surrounded with his clerks than they do 
to a victorious general at the head of his amiy. The 
rise and fall of stocks, and the demand for our manufac- 
tures abroad, are in their opinion the only criterions of 
national prosperity. On the other hand, whatever affects 
their own interest, the loss of an island, or the stopping 
up of a port, ia found immediately to threaten the ruin 
of the country. Their fears are as rash and groundless 
as their confidence. Every thing in which they them- 
selves are concerned is viewed through a magnifying 
medium, and demands all our vigilance and attention, 
while every thing else dwindles into insignificance. I 
therefore think there ought to be as little connection as 
possible between the measures of government and the 
maxims of the Exchange, and that the interests of a great 
empire ought not to be managed by a company of factors. 
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I have thus expressed the Bentimenta which occurred 
to me on the present situation of our affairs, and some 
of the steps wbich led to it. I hare done this as freely 
and nnreservedlj' as I could, because if they are wrong, 
it is not likely that they will be much attended to ; but if 
they are right, they may be of some use. And I con- 
ceive that even they who may think the view I have 
taken of the measures of the last administration, and the 
application of particular observations to our own con- 
duct altogether unfounded, will not deny the tmth of 
the general principles on wbich they are built. Or that 
the sentiments of justice, of honour, of reason and liberty, 
by which I think our views and conduct ought to have 
been regulated, can be too deeply impressed on our 
minds. 
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[The title of the original edition of tbis Ccact, oow become rare, is : — 
A Letter te William Gifford, Esq. From William Haslitt, Esq. " Fit 
pugil, el medictim vrget." Louden : Printed for John MiUer, Biir- 
lingtoa Arcade, Piccodill)/. 1S19, I'rice IZree ShUlings. Mycopy 
belonged to the author, and has on the title-page " W. H. March, 
1619," and a short list ofRnita at the back in t!ie some hand. 

In the following year a new title was printed to the unsold copies, 
with Secotid Edition upon it, and at the foot, " London : Printed for 
Robert Stodart, 81, Strand. 1820." I have a copy of this reissue, 
which belonged to John Hunt, and has a few MS. notes by him. 

As to the publication and the circumscances which led to It, see 
Memoirs of Haeliti, 1867, i., 242 et eeqq. — Ed.] 
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A LETTER 



WILLIAM GIFFORD, 



Sir, 
"V^OU have an ugly trick of saying what is not true of 
■*■ any one you do not like ; and it will be the object 
of this letter to cnve you of it, Tou say frhat you please 
of others : it is time you were told what you are. In 
doing this, give me leave to borrow the familiarity of 
your style : — for the fidelity of the picture I shall be 
answerable. 

Tou are a little person, but a considerable cat's-paw ; 
and 80 far worthy of notice. Your clandestiue oott- 
uesion with persons high in office- constantly inflnences 
your opinions, and alone gives importance to them. 
Tou are the Goverwment GrUie, a character nicely dif- 
fering from that of a government spy— the invisible 
l ink- , that connects literature with the police. It is 
yonr business to keep a strict eye over all writers who 
differ in opinion with his Majesty's Ministers, and to 
measure their talents and attainments by the standard 
of their servility and meanness. For this office you are 
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well qualified. Besides being the Editor of the Qnar- 
t«rly Review,' you are also paymaster of the band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners ; and when an anthor conies 
before you in the one capacity, with whom you are 
not acquainted in the other, you know how to deal 
with him. Ton have your cue beforehand. The dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood you make no ac- 
count of : you. mind only the distinction between Whig 
and Tory. Accustomed to the indulgence of your mer- 
cenary virulence and party-spite, you have lost all relish 
as well as capacity for the unperverted exercises of the 
understanding, and make up for the obvious want of 
ability by a bare-faced want of principle. The same set 
of thread-bare eommon-plaees, the same second-hand 
assortment of abusive nick-names, the same assumption 
of little magisterial airs of superiority, are regularly 
repeated ; and the ready convenient He comes in aid of 
the dearth of other resources, and passes off, with impu- 
nity, in the garb of religion and loyalty. If no one finds 
it out, why thdb there is no harm done, smig's the word; 
or if it should be detected, it is a good joke, shews spirit 
and invention in proportion to its groasness and impu- 
dence, and it is only a pity that what was so well meant 
in so good a cause, should miscarry ! The end sanctifies 
the means ; and you keep no faith with heretics in re- 
ligion or government. You are under the protection of 
the Court ; and your zeal for your king and country en- 
tities you to say what you chuse of every public writer 
who does not do all in his power to pamper the one into 
a tyrant, and to trample the other into a herd of slaves. 
Ton derive your weight with the great and powerful 
from the very circum,stance that takes away all real 
weight from your authority, viz. that it is avowedly, and 
upon every occasion, exerted for no one purpose but to 
hold up to hatred and cont«mpt whatever opposes in the 
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slightest degree and in the most flagrant instances of 
abuse their pride and psissions. You dictate your opinions 
to a partj, because not one of your opinions is formed 
upon an honest conviction of the tmth or Jnstice of the 
case, but by collusion with the prejudices, caprice, inte- 
rest or vanity of your employers. The mob of well- 
dressed readers who consult the Quarterly Review, know 
that there is no offence in it. They put faith in it because 
they are aware that it is " false and hollow, hut will 
please the ear; " that it will tell them nothing but what 
they would wish to believe. Your reasoning comes 
under the head of Court-news ; your taste is a standard 
of the prevaOing ton in certain circles, like Aekerman's 
dresses for May. When you damn an author, one knows 
that he is not a favourite at Carlton House. When you 
say that an author cannot write common sense or Eng- 
lish, you mean that he does not believe in the doctrine 
of divine right. Of course, the clergy and gentry will 
not read snch an author. Your praise or blame has 
nothing to do with the merits of a work, but with the 
party to which, the writer belongs, or is in the inverse 
ratio of its merits. The dingy coyer that wraps the 
pages of the Quarterly Review does not contain a con- 
centrated essence of taste and knowledge, but is a recep- 
tacle for the scum and sediment of all the prejudice, 
bigotry, ill-will, ignorance, and rancour, afloat in the 
in the kingdom. This the fools and knaves who pin 
their faith on you know, and it is on this account they 
pin their faith on you. They come to you for a scale 
not of literary talent but of political subserviency. They 
want yon to set your mark of approbation on a writer 
as a thorough- paced tool, or of reprobation as an honest 
man. Yonr fashionable readers. Sir, are hypocrites as 
well as knaves and fools ; and the watch- word, the prac- 
tical intelligence they want, must be conveyed to them 
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without implied offence to their candour and liberalitj", 
in the patois and gibberish of frand of which you are a 
master. When you. begin to jabber about common sense 
and English, they know what to be at, shut up the 
book, and wonder that any respectable publisher can be 
found to let it lie on his counter, as mtich as if it were 
a Petition for Reform. Do you suppose, Sir, that such 
persons as the Rev. Gerard Valerian WelJesIey and the 
Rev, Weeden Butler would not be glad to ruin what 
they call a Jacobin author as well as a Jacobin sta- 
tioner ? ' Or that they will not thank you for persuad- 
ing them that their doing so in the former case is a 
proof of their taste and good sense, as well as loyalty 
and religion ? You know very well that if a particle of 
truth or fairness were to find its way into a single 
number of your publication, another Quarterly Review 
would be set up to-morrow for the express purpose of 
depriving every author, in prose or verse, of his repu- 
tation and livelihood, who is not a regular hack of 
the vilest cabal that ever disgraoed this or any other 
country. 

There is something in your nature and habits that fits 
you for the situation into which your good fortune has 
thrown you. In the first place, you are in no danger of 
exciting the jealousy of your patrons by a mortifying 
display of extraordinary talents, while your sordid de- 
votion to their will and to your own interest at once 
ensures their gratitude and contempt. To crawl and 
lick the dust is all they expect of you, and all you can 
do. Otherwise they might fear yonr power, for they 
could have no dependence on your fidelity : but they 

' See the Examiner, Feb. 9. [Case of Rogers, stationer in Sloane 
Street, for whom a subscription was afterwards raised by the pri>- 
prietors of Ihe Exaadiier. — MS. nott bj John Hunt in his copy of 
the issue of ISaO.— En.] 
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take you with safety and fonctneas to their bosoms ; for 
they know that if you cease to be a tool, you cease to be 
any thing. If you had an exuberance of wit, the nn- 
guarded use of it might sometimes glance at your em- 
ployers ; if yon were sincere yourself, you might respect 
the motives of others ; if you had sufficient understand- 
ing, you might attempt an argument, and fail in it. But 
luckily for yourself and your admirers, yon are but the 
dull echo, "the tenth transmitter " of some hackneyed 
jest : the want of all manly and candid feeling in your- 
self only excites your suspicion and antipathy to it in 
others, as something at which your nature recoils : your 
slowness to understand makes you quick to misrepre- 
sent ; and you infallibly make nonsense of what you 
cannot possibly conceive. What seem your wUfnl blun- 
ders are often the felicity of natural parts, and your 
waat of penetration has all the appearance of an affected 
petulance ! 

Again, of an humble origin yourself, you recommend 
your performances to persona of fashion by always 
abusing low people, with the smartness of a lady's wait- 
ing woman, and the independent spirit of a travelling 
tutor. Raised from the lowest rank to your present de- 
spicable eminence in the world of letters, you are indig- 
nant that any one should attempt to rise into notice, 
except by the same regular trammels and servile gra- 
dations, or should go about to separate the stamp of 
merit from the badge of sycophancy. The silent listener 
in select circles, and menial tool of noble families, yon. 
have become the oracle of Church and State. The pur- 
veyor to the prejudices or passions of a privat* patron 
succeeds, by no other title, to regulate the public taste. 
You have felt the inconveniences of poverty, and look up 
with base and groveling admiration to the advantages of 
wealth and power : you have had to contend with the 
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mechanictil difficulties of a want of education, and you 
see nothing in learning but its mecliaiiical nses. A self- 
tanght man naturally becomes a pedant, and mistakes 
the means of knowledge for the end, unless he is a 
man of genius ; and yon, Sir, are not a man of genius. 
From having known nothing originally, you think it a 
great acqnisition to know any thing now, no matter 
what or how small it is — nay, the smaller and more 
insignificant it is, the more cnrious yon seem to think it, 
as it is farther removed from, common sense and human 
nature. The collating of points and commas is the 
3 your literary ambition, can reach to, and 
i of editors are to yon infinitely more 
important than the meaning of an author. Too. think 
more of the letter than the spirit of a passage ; and in 
your eagerness to show your minnte superiority over 
those who have gone before you, generally miss both. 
In comparing yourself with others, you make a con- 
siderable mistake. You snppose the common advan- 
tages of a liberal education to be something peculiar 
to yonrseU, and calculate your progress beyond the rest 
of the world from the obscure point at which you first 
set out, Tet your overweening self-complacency is never 
easy but in the expression of yonr contempt for others ; 
like a conceited mechanic in a village ale-house, you 
would set down every one who differs from yon as an 
ignorant blockhead ; and very fairly infer that any one 
who is beneath yourself must be nothing. You have 
been well called an Ultra- Crepidari an ' critic. From 
the difficulty you yourself have in constructing a sen- 
tence of common grammar, and your frequent failures, 
you instinctively presume that no author who comes 
under the lash of your pen can understand his mother- 
' See Ultra- Crepidariue, by Leigh Hunt, 1835.— MS. note by 
John Hunt. 
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tongue : and again, you suspect every one wto is not 
your " very good friend " of knowing nothing of the 
Greek or Latin, because yon are surprised to think how 
you came by your own knowledge of them. There is 
an innate littleness and vulgarity in all you do. In 
combating an opinion, you never take a broad and 
liberal ground, state it fairly, allow what there ie of 
truth or an appearance of tmth, and then assert your 
own judgment by exposing what is deficient in it, and 
giving a more masterly view of the subject. No : this 
would be committing your powers and pretensions where 
yon dare not trust them. Tou know yourself better. 
Ton deny themeaning altogether, misquote or misapply, 
and then plume yonrSelf on your own superiority to the 
absurdity yon have created. Your triumph over your 
antagonists is the triumph of yonr cunning and mean- 
spiritedness over some nonentity of your own making ; 
and your wary self-knowledge shrinks from a com- 
parison with any but the most puny pretensions, as the 
spider retreats from the caterpillar into its web. 

There cannot be a greater nuisance than a dull, en- 
vious, pragmatical, low-bred man, who is placed as you 
are in the situation of the Editor of such a work as the 
Quarterly Review. Conscious that hie reputation stands 
on very slender and narrow grounds, he is naturally 
jealous of that of others. He insults over unsuccessful 
authors ; he hates successful ones. He is angry at the 
faults of a work ; more angry at its excellences. If an 
opinion is old, he treats it with auperoiliouB indifference ; 
if it is new, it provokes his rage. Every thing beyond 
his limited range of inquiry, appears to him a paradox 
and an absurdity : and he resents every suggestion of 
the kind as an imposition on the public, and an imputa- 
tion on his own sagacity. He cavils at what he does 
not comprehend, and misrepresents what he knows to be 
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trne. Bound to go through, the nauseous task of abusing 
all those who are not tite himself the abject tools of 
power, his irritation increases with the number of ob- 
stacles he encounters, and the number of sacrifices he is 
obliged to make of commoa sense and decency to his 
interest and self-conceit. Every instance of prevarica- 
tion he wilfully commits makes him more in love with 
hypocrisy, and every indulgence of his hired malignity 
makes him more disposed to repeat the insult and the 
injury. His understanding becomes daily more distorted, 
and his feelings more and more callous. Grown old 
in the service of corruption, he drivels on to the last 
with prostituted impotence and shameless effrontery ; 
salves a meagre reputation for "wit, by venting the 
driblets of his spleen and impertinence on others; 
answers their arguments by confuting himself ;, mistakes 
habitual obtaseness of intellect for a particular acuteness, 
not to be imposed upon by shallow appearances ; un- 
principled rancour for zealous loyalty ; and the irritable, 
discontented, vindictive, peevish effusions of bodily pain 
and mental imbecility for proofs of refinement of taste 
and strength of understanding. 

Such, Sir, is the picture of which yon have sat for the 
outline ; — all that remains is to fill up the httle, mean, 
crooked, dirty details. The task is to me no very plea- 
sant one ; for I can feel very little ambition to follow 
you through your ordinary routine of pettifogging ob- 
jections and barefaced assertions, the only difficulty of 
makJBg which is to throw aside all regard to truth and 
deceecy, and the only difficulty in answering them is to 
's contempt for the writer. But you are a 
), and should be abated. 

I shall proceed to shew, first, your want of common 
honesty, in speaking of particular persons; and, secondly, 
year want of common capacity, in treating of any general 
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question. It is this double negation of iinders tan ding 
and principle that makes yon all that you are, — As an 
instance of the summary manner in which yon dispose 
of any author who is not to your taste, yoa began 
your account of the first work of mine you thought 
proper to notice (the Konnd Table), with a paltry and 
deliberate falsehood. I need not be at much pains to 
shew that your opinion on the merits of a work is not of 
much value, after I have shewn that your word is not 
to be taken with respect to the author. The chaises 
which you brought against me as the writer of that 
work, were chieSy these four ; — 1st, That I pretended 
to have written a work in the manner of the Spectator ; 
I answer, this is a falsehood. The Advertisement to tbat 
work is written expressly to disclaim any such idea, and 
to apologise for the work's having fallen short of the 
original intention of theprojector (Mr. LeighHunt), from 
its execution having devolved almost entirely upon me, 
who had undertaken merely to furnish a set of essays and 
criticisms, which essays and criticisms were here collected 
together. — 2. That I was not only a professed imitator 
of Addison, butagreatcoinerof new words and phrases: 
I answer, this is also a deliberate and contemptible 
falsehood. You have filled a paragraph with a catalogue 
of these new words and phrases, which you attribute to 
me, and single out as the particular characteristics of 
my style, not any one of which I have used. This you 
knew. — 3. Yiiu say I write etem'illy about washerwomen. 
I answer, no such thing Theie is indeed one paper in 
the Round Table on this subject, and I think a very 
agreeable one I may say to, foi it is not my writing. 
— 4. You say th^t ' I praise my own chivalrous elo- 
quence : " and I answer, that's a falsehood ; and that 
you knew that I had not applied these words to myself, 
because you knew that it was not I who had used them. 
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Thelast paragraph of the article ill qnestion is true; for as 
if toobviatethe detection of this tiasueof little, lying, loyai, 
catch-penny fraads, it contains a canning, tacit acknow- 
ledg-Eient of them ; but says, with equal candour and 
modesty, that it is not the bnsiness of the writer to dis- 
tinguish (in such trifling cases) between truth and false- 
hood. That may be ; but I cannot think that for the editor 
of the Quarterly Review to want common veracity, is any 
disgrace to me. It is necessary. Sir, to go into the de- 
tails of this fraudulent transaction, this Albemarle- street 
hoax, that the public may know, once for all, what to 
think of you and me. The first paragraph of the Review 
is couched in the following terms. 

"Whatever may have been the preponderating feel- 
ings with which we closed these volumes, we will not 
refuse oar acknowledgments to Mr. Hazlitt for a few 
mirthful sensations," (that they were very few, I can 
easily believe,) " which he has enabled us to mingle with 
the rest, by the hint that his Essays were meant to be 
'in the manner of the Spectator and Tatler,' The pas- 
s^e in which this is conveyed, happened to be nearly the 
last to which we turned ; and we were about to rise from 
the Round Table, heavily oppressed with a recollection 
of vulgar descriptions, silly paradoxes, fiat truisms, misty 
sophistry, broken English, ill humour, and rancorous 
abuse, when w^e were first informed of the modest pre- 
tensions of our host. Our thoughts then reverted with 
an eager impulse to the urbanity of Addison, his unaa- 
suming tone, and clear simplicity ; to the ease and soft- 
ness of his style, to the chearf nl benevolence of his heart. 
The playful gaiety too, and the tender feelings of his 
coadjutor, poor Steele, came forcibly t« our meniory. 
The effect of the lugficrous contrast thus presented to 
us, it would be somewhat difficult to describe. We think 
that it was akin to what we have felt from the admirable 
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nowshalanne with which Lisbon, in the complex chafacter 
of a weaver and an ass, aeema to throw away all doubt 
of his being the most acoonaplished lover in the nni verse, 
and receives, aa if they were merely hie dne, the 
caresses of the fairy qneen." — Quarterly Review, No. 
xxxiii.p.l54 

The advertisement prefixed to the Round Table, in 
which the hint is conveyed which afforded you " a few 
mirthful sensations," stood thus.— 

" The following work falls somewhat short of its title 
and. original intention. It was proposed by my friend 
Mr. Hunt, to publish a series of papers in the Examiner, 
in the manner of the early periodical essayists, the Spec- 
tator and Tatler. These papers were to be contribnted 
by varions persons on a variety of subjects ; and Mr. 
Hunt, as the editor, was to tate the characteristic or 
dramatic part of the work upon himself. I undertook 
to fnmish occasional essays and criticisms ; one or two 
other friends promised their assistance ; but the essence 
of the work was to be miscellaneouB. The next thing was 
to fix upon a title for it. After much doubtful consulta- 
tion, that of The Round Table was agreed upon, as 
most descriptive of its nature and design. But our plan 
had been no sooner arranged and entered upon, than 
Buonaparte landed at Frejus, et voila la Table Ronde 
dissoute. Our little Congress was broken up as well ae 
the great one. Politics called of£ the attention of the 
Editor from the belles lettres ; and the task of continu- 
ing the work fell chiefly upon the person who was least 
able to give life and spirit to the original design, A 
want of Tariety in the subjects, and mode of treating 
them, is, perhaps, the least disadvantage resnlting from 
this circumstance. AH the papers in the two volumes 
here offered to the public, were written by myself and 
Mr. Hunt, except a letter communicated by a friend in 
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the sixteenth number. Out of the fifty-two numbers, 
twelve are Mr. Hunt's, with the signatures L. H. or 
H. T. For all the rest I am answerable. W". Hazlitt." 
Snch, Sir, is the passage to which you allude, with so 
much hysterical satisfaction, as having let you into the 
secret that I fancied myself to have produced a work 
" in the manner of the Spectator and Tatler ; " and as 
having relieved you from the extreme uneasiness you 
had felt in reading through the " vulgar descriptions, 
silly paradoxes, flat truisms, misty sophistry, broken 
English, ill humour, and rancorous abuse," contained in 
the Bound Table. If I had indeed given myself ontfov 
a second Steele or Addison, I should have made a very 
ludicrous mista,ke. As it is, it is you have made a very 
vrilful misstatement. Tour oppression, Sir, in rising 
from the Round Table, must have been great to pntyou 
upon so desperate an expedient to divert your chagrin, as 
that of affecting to suppose that I had said just the con- 
trary of what I did say, in order that you might affect " a 
few mirthful sensations " at my espence. I cannot say 
that I envy yon the little voluntary revulsion which your 
feelings underwent, at the ludicrous comparison which 
you fancy me to make between myself and Addison, on 
purpose to indulge the suggestions of your spleen and 
prejudice. These are among the last refinements, the 
ineaus plaidrs of hypocrisy, of which I must remain in 
ignorance. I will not require you to retract the assertion 
you have made, but I will take care before I have done, 
that any assertion you may make with respect to me 
shall not be taken as current. As to your praise of the 
Tatler and Spectator, I must at all times agree to it : 
but as far as it was meant as a tauit reproof to my vanity 
in comparing myself with these authors, it appears to 
have been unnecessary. Tou say elsewhere, speaking of 
nine — " Addison never wrote any thing 
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fa — and again that I fancy myaelf a finer writer 

th Add son. By your nneasy jealonay of the self- 
on t E other people, it should seem that you are in 
th h b t of drawing comparisons, " secret, sweet, and 
p between yourself and your " illastrions prede- 

rs ot much to their adTautage. As you have 
h re th ght proper to tell me what I do not think, I will 
t 11 y hat I do think, which is, that you could not have 
w tt n tb passage in question, On ike Progress of Art, be- 
cause yon never felt half the enthusiasm for what is fine. 

2. After stating the pretensions of the work, you pro- 
ceed to the style in which it is written. — -" There is one 
merit which this author possesses besides that of suc- 
cessful imitation — be is a very eminent creator of words 
and phrases. Amongst a vast variety which have newly 
started up we notice ' firesider ' — ' kitohenj ' — ' to smooth 
up ' — -' to do off ' — and ' to tiptoe down.' To this we add 
a few of the author's new-born phrases, which hear suf- 
ficient marks of a kindred origin to entitle them to a 
place by their side. Such is the assertion that Spenser 
' was dipt in poetic Insury ; ' the description of ' a 
minute coil which clicks in the baking coal ' — of ' a 
numerotisness scattering an individual gusto ' — and of 
' curls that are ripe with sunshine.' Our readers areper- 
hwps hy this time as raiich acqwai/ded with the style of this 
author as they have any desire to be," &c. 

I have nothing to do at present with the merits of the 
words or phrases, which yon here attribute to me, and 
make the test of my general style, as if your readers 
truly if they persisted would find only a constant repe- 
tition of them in my writings. I say that they are not 
mine at all ; that they are not characteristic of my style, 
that yon knew this perfectly, and also that there were 
reasons which prevented me from pointing out this petty 
piece ot chicanery ; and farther, I say that I am so far 
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from being 'a very eminent cieator of words and 
phrases," that I do not beheve von can reter to an 
instance in any thing I have written m whith there is a 
single new word or phr'tse In fa«t, I am as tenacious 
on this score of no^ei employing iny new words to ex- 
press my ideas, as yon, Sir, aie of never expressing any 
ideas that are not perfectly threadbare and common- 
place. My style IS as old is yonr matter This is the 
fanlt you at othei times find with it, mi&takmg the 
common idiom of the language for "broken English." 

3. Yon say that " I write eternally about washer- 
women ; " and pray, if I did, what is that to you, Sir ? 
There is a littleness in your objections which makes 
even the answers to them ridiculous, and which would 
make it impossible to notice them, were you not the 
Government- Critic. Ton say yourself indeed afterwards 
that " It is he " (Mr. Hunt) " who devotes ten, or twelve 
pages to a dissertation on washerwomen." Good : what 
yon say on this subject is a fair specimen of your mind 
and manners. The playiug at fast-and-loose with the 
matter-of-fact may be passed over as a matter of course 
in your hypercritical lucubrations. There is but one 
half paper on this interdicted subject in the Round 
Table : — you have filled one page out of five of the 
article in the Review with a ridicnle o£ this paper on 
account of the vulgarity of the subject, which offends 
you exceedingly ; you recur to it twice afterwards en 
passant, and end your performance (somewhat in the 
style o£ a quack-doctor aping hie own merry-andrew) 
with "two or three conclusive digs in the side at it." 
There is something in the subject that makes a strong 
impression on your mind. You seem " to hate it with a 
perfect hatred." ' Now I would ask where is the harm 

' " 1 haWd my profession " (Ihe bnainess of a shoemaker, to which 
he wttH bound prentice) " with a perfect hatred." See Mr. GiffonTs 
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of this dissertation on washerwomen inserted in the 
Round Table, any more than those of Dutch and Flemish 
kitchen-pieces, the glossy brilliancy and high finishing 
of which must have become familiar to yoor eye in the 
collections of Earl Groevenor,' Lord Mulgrave, and the 
Marquis of Stafford ? What has Mr. Hunt done in this 
never-to-be forgiven paper to betray the iowneas of his 
breeding or sentiments, or to shew that he who wrote it 
ie "the droll or merry fellow of the piece," and that I 
who did not write it am " a sour Jacobin, who hate every 
thing but washerwomen ? " Would Addison or Steele, 
" poor Steele " as you call him, have brought this as a 
capital charge against their " imitators ? " Did they 
instinctively direct their speculations or limit their views 
of human life to " remarks on gentlemen and gentle- 
women ? " They often enongh treated of low people and 
familiar life without any consciousness of degradation. 
"Their gorge did not rise" at the humble worth or 
homely enjoyments of their fellow-creatures, like yonr's. 
A coronet or a mitre were not the only things that 
caught their jaundiced eye, or soothed their rising gall. 
They who are always talking of high and low people 
are generally of a vulgar origin themselves, and of an 
inherent meanness of disposition which nothing can 
overcome. Besides, there is a want of good faith, as 
well as of good taste, in your affected fastidiousness on 
this point. " Ton assume a vice, though yon have it 
not," or cot to the degree, which your petulance and 
Life of Hiimslf prefixed to hie Juvenal. He Beems (o have liked few 
things else better from that day to this. He tells us in the s«me 
work (thongh this is hardly what I should call being " a good hater") 
that he did not much hke his father, and was not sorry when ho 
died. This candid and amiable personage always overflowed with 
" the milk of human kindness." 

' Mr. Giflbrd was private tutor to the present Earl Grosvenor. — 
John Hunt (1820), 
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servility %¥C)uld have ua suppose. A short time before 
yon wrote this uncalled-for tirade against Mr. Hunt as 
an exclusive patroniser of that class of females, yuleped 
" washerwomen," he had quoted with praise in the 
Esaminer, and as a mark of tender and hamaiie feelings 
in the author, in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
the followmg epitaph fiom the Gentleman's Magazine. 

" Epitaph by William Gipfoed, Esq. 

We are no fiiendt, pablicly speaking, to the author of 
the following ej>itaph We differ much with his politics, 
and with the cast of his satire ; and do not think him, 
properly speaking, a poet, as many do. But we always 
admired the spiiit that looked forth from his acoonnt of 
his own life, and the tonching copy of verses on a de- 
parted friend, that are to be found in the notes to one of 
his satires ; and there are feelings and circumstances in 
this world, before which politics and satire, and poetry, 
are of little importance" — (Sow little hnew'st thou of 
Calista !)~-" feelings, that triumph over infirmity and 
distaste of every sort, and only render ns anxious, in our 
respect for them, to be thought capable of appreciating 
them ourselves. The world, with all its hubbub, slides 
away from before one on such occasions ; and we only 
see humanity in all its better weakness, and let us add, 
in all its beauty. 

The author will think what he pleases of this effusion 
of ours. It is an interval in the battle, during which 
we only wish to show ourselves fellow-men with him. 
Afterwards, he may resume his hostilities, \f he has any, 
and we will draw our swords as before. 

FortU Gentleman's Magazine. Dee. 18, 1815. 

Mr. Urban, — I am one of those who love to contem- 
plate the " frail memorials " of the dead, and do not, 
therefore, count the solitary hours, occasionally spent in 
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a church -yard, among the most melancholj otiea of my 

life. Bttt in London, this is a gratification rarely to be 

fonnd ; for, either through caution, or some less worthy 

motive, the cemeteries are closed against the stranger. 

I have been in the practice of passing by the chapel in 

South Attdley- street, Grosvenor- square, almost every 

day, for several weeks, yet never saw the door of the 

burying- ground open till yesterday. I did not neglect 

the opportunity thus ofEered, but walked in. I found it 

far niore spacious and airy than I expected ; but I met 

with nothing very novel or interesting till I came to a 

low tomb, plain but neat, where I was both pleased and 

surprised fey the following inscription, which, I believe, 

has never yet appeared in print, and which seems not 

unworthy of your miscellany. M. D. 

Here Hu3 the Body 

of ANN DA VIES, 

(for more than twenty years) 

Servanl to William Gifford.' 

* She died J'ebruarj 6, 1815, 

in the forty-third year of her a^, 

of a tedions and painful malady, 

which she bore 

with exemplary patience and resignation. 

Her deeply-afflicWd maeter 

erected tbis stone to her memory, 

as a faithful testimony 

of her uncommon worth, 

and of his perpetual gratitude, 

respect and af^tion, 

Though here unknown, dear Ann, thy ashes rest, 
Still Htcs tty memory in one grateful breast, 
That traced thy course through many a painful year, 
And marked thy humble hope, thy pious fear. — 
O ! when this frame, which yet, while life remained, 
Thy duteous love, with trembling hand, sustained, 
' " Undoubtedly the translator of Juvenal." 
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Dissolves (as soon it must) may that Biess'd Pow'r 
Who beamed on thine, illnme my parting hour! 
So shall I greet thee, where no ills annoy, 
And what was sown in grief, is reap'd in joy ; 
Where worth, obscared below, bursts into ditj, 
And those are paid, whom Earth could never pay." ' 

It seems then, you can extract the pathetic thoagh not 
the humorous, out of persons who are not " gentlemen 
or gentlewomen." It was the amiable weakness thus 
noticed, that made you take such pains to do away the 
suspicion of a particular partiality for low people. You 
conld not afford " the frail memorial " of your private 
virtues to get beyond the inscription on a tonnb-stone, or 
the poet's comer of the Gentleman's Ms^azine. The 
natural sympathiesof the undoubted translatorof Juvenal 
might be a prejudice to the official character of the 
anonymons editor of the Quarterly Review. Ton were 
determined to heai' no more of this epitaph, and " other 
such dulcet diseases " ' of yours. — Yon perhaps recollect, 
Sir, that the columns of the Examiner newspaper, which 
gave yon such a premature or posthumous credit for 
some " compnnotioTiS visitings of nature," also contained 
the first specimen of the Story of Rimini. You seem to 
to have said on that occasion with lago, " You are well 
tuned now,— bnt I'll set down the pegs that make this 
music, (W honest as I am." — That Mr. Hunt should have 
supposed it possible for a moment, that a government 
antomaton was accessible to any thing like a liberal con- 

' " It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rirh man t« enter the kingdom of hea'en." Mr. Gifford here 
seems to exclude his band of gentlemen-pensioners, whom he pays on 
eajth, from bursting with obscure worth into the realms of i^y. It 
is thus that Jacobin sentiments sprout from the oommonest sym- 
pathy, and are even unavoidable in a government critic, when the 
common claims of humanity touch bia pity or self-love. 

' A quotation of Mr. Giffiwd's from Shakespeare, Yet he re- 
proaches me with quoting trom Shakespeare. 
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cession, is one oE those deplorable mistakes which con- 
stantly put men who are " made of penetrable stuff," at 
the mercy of those who are not. The amiable and ele- 
gant author of Rimini thought he was appealing to 
something human in your breast, in the recollection of 
yonr " Dear Ann Daviea ; " he touched the springs, and 
found them " atnffed with paltry blurred sheets " of the 
Quarterly Review, with notes from Mr. Murray, and 
directions how to proceed with the author, from the 
Adniiralty Scribe. Tou retorted his sympathy with 
" one whom earth could never pay," by laughing to scorn 
his honest laborious " tifc-tnmbling viragos," whose red 
elbows and coarse fists presented ao inelegant a contrast 
to the pining and sickly form whose loss you deplore. 
Is there any thing in your nature and disposition that 
draws to it only the infirm in body and oppressed in 
mind ; or that, while it clings to power for support, 
seeks consolatioB in the daily soothing spectacle of phy- 
sical malady or morbid sensibility? The air yon breathe 
seems to infect; and your friendship to be a canker-worm 
that blights its objects with unwholesome and premature 
decay. Tou are enamoured of suffering, and are at peace 
only with the dead. — Even if you had been accessible to 
remorse as a political critic, Mr. Hunt had committed 
himself with you {past forgiveness) in your character of 
a pretender to poetry about town. The following lines in 
his Feast of the Poets, must have occasioned you "a 
few mirthful sensations," which you have not yet 
acknowledged, except by deeds. — 

" A hem wits then h^ord, conseqaential and sna,pping, 
Aud a sour little gentleman walked with a rap in. 
He bow'd, look'd aWut him, seem'd cold, and sat down. 
And said,' ' I'm surpris'd that you'll visit this town : — 
To be sure, lliere are one or two of as who know you, 
But as for the rest, they are all much beiow you. 
' To Apollo. 
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So stupid, in genpral, the natives are grown, 
They reallj prefer Scotub revfews lo their own ; 
So that what with their iaste, their refoi-mera, ani! stuff, 
They have sicken'd myself and mj friends long enough,' 
' Yourself and jour friends ! ' cried the God in high glee ; 
■ And pray my (rank visitor, who may you be ? ' 
' Who he ? ' cried (be other ; ' why really — Ihis tone- 
William Gifford's a name, I think pretty well known.' 
' Oh — now I remember,' said Phiebus ; — ' ah true— 
My thanks to that name are ondriubtedly due : 
The rod, that got rill of the Cruseas and Lauras, 
— That plague of the bntlerHies— BSv'd me the horrors ; 
The Juvenal too stops a gap in one's shelf, 
At least in what Dryden has not done himself j 
And there's something, which even distasfe must respect, 
In the seif-taaghl example, that eonqner'd neglect. 
But not to insist on the recommendations 
Of modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience, 
My visit Just now is to poel.s alone, 
And not (o small critics, however well known.' 
So saying, he rang, to leave nothing in doubt, 
And the sour little gentleman bless'd himself out." 

ThtiK painters urrite their names at Co. For this pas- 
sage and the temperate and judicious note which accom- 
panies it, it is no wonder that you put the author — of 
Rimini, in Newgate, without the Sheriff's warrant. In 
order to give as favourable an impression of that poem 
as you could, jou began your account of it by saying 
that it had been composed in Newgate, though you 
knew that it had not ; but you also knew that the name 
of Newgate would sound more grateful to certain ears, 
to pour flattering poison into which is the height of 
your abject ambition. In this courtly innuendo which 
ushered in year wretched verbal criticism (it is the more 
disgusting to see sach gross and impudent prevarication 
combined with such petty captiousness) yon were guided 
not by a regard to truth, but to your own ends ; and yet 
you say somewhere, very oracularly, out of contradiction 
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to me, that " not to prefer the true to the agreeable, 
where they are inconsistent, is folly." Ton have mis- 
taken the word ■ it is not folly but knavery ' 

4 T u haj you hi\e no bjection to my praising 
my own hivalron's el qnence and I ay that the in- 
sinuation IS impertinent and nntiue The paper in 
which that phrase occnis is written bj Mr Hunt, as 
you know and is an answei to some obseivations of 
mine on the poetical temperament m a. preceding num- 
ber On thfi I luses f VefhodiS' i Mi Hunt t having 
taken npon him to piaiae my chivalrous eloquence," 
without consulting you, appealed no donbt a great piece 
of presumption ; and you punished me by magnifying 
this indiscretion into the enormity of my having praised 
myself. I might as well say that Mr. Canning had 
made a fulsome eulogy on his own private virtues and 
public principles in jour dedication of the edition of 
Ben Jonson to him. — You say indeed in the last para- 
graph of your criticiam that " you understand some of 
the papers to be by Mr. Hunt ; that it is he who is the 
droll or merry fellow of the piece ; who has shocked yoa 
by writing eternally about washerwomen, &c. but that 
yon cannot stay to distinguish between us, and that we 
must divide our respective share of merit between our- 
selves." The share of merit in that work may indeed 
be so small that it is of little consequence who has the 

' Humanily stands as little in tbis author's way as truth when his 
object is to please. It was in the same spirit of unmanly ndulation 
that he struck at Mrs. Kiibinson's lameness and " her urulches," with 
a hand, tbat ought to have been withered in the attempt by the 
lightning of public indignation and universal scorn. Mr. Sheridan 
once spoke of certain puliticians in his day who " ahulked behind tbe 
tbrone, and made use of the sceptre as a condtictor to carry off the 
lightning of national indignation which threatened to consume them." 
There are certain small critics and poetasters nho hare always been 
tryhig to do the same thing. 
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reversion of any part of it, but I will take tate that a 
cat's-paw shall not be put on the pannel of my quantmn 
meruit, nor take measure of my capacity with a mechanic 
rule, marked by ignorance and servility, nor turn the 
scale of public opinion by throwing in false weights as 
he pleases, nor make both of ns ridiculous, by attribut- 
ing to each the peculiarities of the other, with whatever 
exaggerated interpretation he chuiies to put upon them 
By this transposition of persons, which is not a matter 
of indifference as yon pretend, you gain this advantage 
which you have no ntfht to gam Tou can at any time 
apply to me or Mi Hunt the obnoxious points in your 
account of either, and improve upon them, as it snits 
your purpose. By combining the extremes of individual 
charaoter, you make a very strange and wilful compound 
of your own. It is the same person, and yet it is not 
one person but two persons, according to the critical 
creed you would establish, who is a merry fellow, and & 
sour Jacobin ; who is all gaiety and all gloom ; a person 
who rails at poets, and yet is himself a poet ; a hater of 
cats, and of cat's-paws ; ' a reviler of Mr. Pitt, and a. 
panegyrist upon washerwomen. If, Sir, your friend, 
Mr. Hoppner, of whom, as you tell ns ^ you discreetly 
said nothing, while he was struggling with obscurity, 
lest it should be imputed to the partiality of friendship, 
but whom you praised and dedicated to, as soon as he 
became popular, to Rhew your disinterestedness and 

' This word is not very choice English ! the oharacter is not 

' See the MEeviad, 1. 365, &c. 

" I too, whose voice no claims Imt truth's e'er maii'd. 
Who loDg hftTe seen thy merits, long have lov'd ; 
Yet tov'd in silence, lest the rout should snj, 
Too partial friendship tun'd the applausive lay; 
Now, now, that all conspire thy name to raise, 
May join the shout of unsuspected praise." 
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deference to public opinion, if even this artist, whom 
yon celebrate as a painter of flattering likenesses, bad 
undertaken to nnite in one piece the most striking fea- 
tures and characteristic expression of his and your com- 
mon friends, had improved yonr lurking archness of 
look into Mr. Murray's gentle, downcast obliquity of 
Tision ' bad joined Mr Canning's drooping nose to Mr. 
Croker''^ aspinng ehm, the clear complexion (the splett- 
dida iilis) of the one, to the candid self-complacent 
aspect of the other, had foiced into the same prepos- 
terons medlev, the invincible hmiUur and satanic pride 
of Mr Pitt's physiognomy, with the dormant meaning 
and admirable nonchalance of Lord Castlereagh's fea- 
tares, the manly sleekness of Charles Long, and the 
monnmental outline of John Kemble — what mortal 
would have owned the likeness '^I too. Sir, mnst claim 
the privilege of the principiwn indwiiiuaticniis, for my- 
self as well as my neighbours ; I will sit for no man's 
picture but my own, and not to you for that ; I am. 
not desirous to play so many parts as Bottom, and 
as to his ass's head which yon would put upon my 
shoulders, it wOl do for you to wear the next time yon 
shew yourself in ifr. Murray's shop, or for your friend 
Mr. Southey to take with him, whenever he appears at 

As to the difference of political sentiment between 
the writer of the Round Table and the writer of the 
article in the Review, which forms the heavy burthen 
of your flippant censure, I cannot consider that aa an 

' H. M. admitted that Mr. Murray did squint, but then no more 
than a, gentleman might! IfH. M. had at the same time informetl 
us how much a, gentleman ought to squint, he would hase added con- 
siderably to our obligations. — John Hunt, in the copy of 1830. But 
this pleasantry, such as it is, had long before been current about 
Wilkes, I think.— En. 

E E 
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accnaation. You have many other objections to mate : 
each as that, becanse Mr, Addison wrote some very 
pleasing papers on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I 
am not willing to fall short oE " my ilinstrioas prede- 
cessor ; " and "accordingly," you say, " we hear much 
of poetry and of painting, and of music and of gvsto." 
Is this the only reason you can conceive why any one 
should take an interest in such things ; or did you write 
your Bayiad and Mieviad that you might not fail short 
of Pope, your translation of Juvenal that you might 
surpass Dryden, or did you turn commentator on the 
poets, that you might be on a par with " your illustrious 
predecessors "—"from slashing Bentley down to piddling 
Theobalds?" Of Hogarth you make me say, quoting 
from your favourite treatise on washerwomen, that " he 
is too apt to perk m rals and sentiments vour face 
You innot a mprehen 1 my defin t on ot g is wh eh 
you do not ascr be to ny defect n j ourself My 
ac ount of T t £in nd Vandyke s colou ng a| pears to 
you very odd because t s 1 ke the th ngs described 
an 1 you ha e no dea of the thmgs desc be i If I had 
del nbed the style of these two j a te -s terms ap 
pi cable ti them both n 1 to all othe pa nte yon 
wo 111 ave th ght the ] recis on of the stj le equal to 
thf ju tness ot the sent ment A d at net on n thout 
a d tference sat siies you for you can understTind or 
repeat a common place I s the j o nt ng out the real 
differen es ot th ngs thit offends you fo y a hive 
no dea of what s m.eant a d a wr ter who gets at 
all below tl e surface of a que t on nece a ly gets 
beyond yo r depth an 1 you can hardly c nta n your 
wonder at h s presumj.t on and shallowness You quote 
halt a dozen detached sentences of m ne as convinc ng 
instances of affectation and parados, (such as, The defi- 
nition of a true patriot is a good hater — Me who speaks two 
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languages has no country, ^.) and which taken from the 
contest to which they belong, and of which they are 
brought as extreme illustrations, may be so, but which 
yon cannot answer in the connection in which they 
stand, and which you detacb from the general speculation 
with which you dare not cope, to bring them more into 
the focus of your microscopic vision, and that you may 
deal with them more at ease and in safety oa yonr oid 
ground of literal and verbal quibbling. 

Ton do not like the subjects of my Essays in general. 
Tou complain in particular of " my eager vituperation 
of good nature and good-natured people ; " and yet 
with this you have, as I should take it, nought to do : 
you object to my sweeping abuse of poets, as (with the 
exception of Milton) dishonest men,'^ with which you 
have as little to do ; you are no poet, and of course, 
honest ! You do not like my abuse of the Scotch at 
which the Irish were delighted, nor my abase of the Irish 
at which the Scotch were not displeased, nor my abuse 
of the English, which I can understand ; bnt I wonder 
yon should not like my abuse of the French. Tou say 
indeed that " no abase which ia directed against whole 
classes of men is of much importance," and yet you and 
yonr Anti -Jacobin friends have been living upon this sort 
of abuse for the last twenty years. Ton add with cha- 
racteristic "no meaning"-^"J/^wn(ieseTOed, it is utterly 
impotent and may be well utterly despised." The 
last part of the proposition may be true, but abuse is 
not without effect, because undeserved, nor is a thing 
utterly impotent because it is thoroughly despicable. 
Tou, Sir, have power which is considerable, in proper- 
tion as it is despicable ! 

I confess. Sir, the Round Table did not take ; " it was 

' " To be honest as this world goes, is (o be one man picked oul of 
ten thousand." — Shake^eitre. 
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Caviare to the multitude," but the reason, I think, waa 
not that the abuse in it was undeserved, but that I 
have there spoken the truth of too many persons and 
things. In writing it, I preferred the true to the agree- 
able, which 1 find to be an unpardonable fault. Yet I 
am not aware oE any sentiment in the work which ought 
to give offence to an honest and inquiring mind, for I 
think there is none that does not evidently proceed from 
a conviction of its truth and a bias to what is right. 
"Nly I] t w t g t was to set down such observa- 
t a, h 1 rr d t me from time to time on dif- 

f t bj t d ppeared to be any ways worth 

p g I w h d t make a sort of Liber Yeritatis, a 

tftd fr hmn life. As my object was cot 
t fl tt th w t to ofEend or contradict others, 

b t t t t my w f 1 ngs or opinions such as they 

11 w b t m particularly of course when this 

h d t b d bcf , and where I thought I could 
tl w y w 1 ght p n a subject. In doing so, I 

1 1 t fi my ttention only on the thing I was 

wtght dwlh had struck me in i^ome pai- 
t 1 wh 1 I wished to point out to others, 

w th th 1 t re explanations I could give I 

was t th 1 f J. judices; nor do I think I was 

th d p f m w ty. To repeat what has been 

d th d t m ommon-place ; to contradict lb 

be t h bee d, is not originality. A truth 

is, however, not the worse but the better for being new. 
I did not try to think with the multitude nor to diSer 
with them, but to think for myself ; and the having 
done this with some boldness and some effect is the 
height of my ofEending. I wrote to the public with the 
same sincerity and want of disguise as if I had been 
making a register of my private thoughts ; and this has 
been construed by some into a breach of decorum. The 
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affectation I have been accused of waa merely my som.e- 
times stating a thing in an extreme point of view for 
fear of not being understood ; and my love of paradox 
may, I think, be accounted for from the necessity of 
counteracting the obstinacy of prejudice. If I have 
been led to carry a remark too far, it was because others 
would not allow it to have any force at all. My object 
was to shew the latent operation of some unsuspected 
principle, and I therefore took only some one view of 
that particnlar subject, I waa chiefly anxious that the 
germ of thought should be true and original ; that I 
should put others in possession of what I meant, and then 
left it to find its level in the operation of common sense, 
and to have its excesses corrected by other causes. The 
principle will be found true, even where the application 
is extra agt patl II nt been wedded to 
my pa t I p ulat n w h th pirit of a partisan. 
1 wrot f tn anF ynP dantry, to qualify 

the ext m t mpt t wh h t has fallen, and to 

shew th n y d a tag f absorption of the 

whole nd n m f t 1 and I wrote an 

Essay on the Ignorance of the Learned to lessen the 
Tindue admiration of Learning, and to shew that it is 
not every thing. I gained very few oonyerts to either 
of these opinions. Tou reproach me with the cynical 
turn of many of my Essays, which are in fact prose- 
satires ; but when you say I hate every thing but washer- 
women u fo eet what you had before said that 1 was 
a great m tat of Addison, and wrote much about 
" poet y and j a nt ng and niusic and gtisto." Tou make 
no ment n of m 1 aracter of Rousseau, or of the paper 
on A an I A ng. Toa also forget my praise of 

John Bun le A to my style, I thought little about it. 
I only used the woid which seemed to me to signify the 
idea I wanted to convey, and I did not rest till I had got it. 
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In seekiog for tmth, I sometimes found beauty. As to 
the facility of which you, Sir, and others accuse me, it 
has not been acquired at once nor without pains. I was 
eight years in writing eight pages, under circumstances 
of inconceiTable and ridiculons discouragement. As to 
my flgnratiye and gaudy phraseology, you reproach me 
with it because you never heard of what I had written 
in my first dry manner. I afterwards found a popular 
mode of writing necessary to convey subtle and difficult 
trains of reasoning, and something more than your 
meagre vapid style, to force attention to original obser- 
vations, which did not restrict themselves to making a 
parade of the discovery of a worm-eaten date, or the 
repetition of an obsolete prejudice, Tou say that it is 
impossible to remember what I write after reading it: — 
One remembers to have read what you write— 6e/we .' 
In that yon have the advantage of me, to be sure. Tou 
in vain endeavour to account for the popularity of some 
of my writings, from the trick of arranging words in a 
variety of forms without any correspondent ideas, like 
the newly -invented optical toy. Tou have not hit npon 
the secret, nor will you be able to avail yourself of it 
when I tell you. It is the old story— ifta( I thinh what 
I please, and say vihat J think. This accounts, Sir, for 
the difference between you and me in so many respects. 
I think only of the argument I am defending ; you are 
only thinking whether you write grammar. Myopinions 
are founded on reasons which I try to give ; vours are 
governed by motives which you keep to yourself. It 
has been my business all my life to get at the truth aa 
well as I could, merely to satisfy my own mind : it has 
been yours to suppress the evidence of your senses and 
the dictates of your understanding, if you ever found 
them at variance with your convenience or the caprices 
of others. I do not suppose you ever in yonr life took 
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an interest in aay abstract question for its own sake, or 
have a conception of the possibility of any one else 
doing so. If you had, yon would hardly insist on my 
changing characters with you. Tet you make this the 
condition of ray receiving any favour or lenity at your 
hands. It is no matter. Sir : I will try to do without it. 
It appears by your own account, that aJl the other 
offences of the Bound Table would hardly have roused 
your resentment, had it not been that I have spoken of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr, Burke, not in the hackneyed terms of 
a treasnry underling. It was this that filled up tha 
measure of my iniquity, and the storm burst on my de- 
voted head. After quoting one or two half sentences 
from the charactar of Mr. Pitt,' in which I ascribe the 
influence of his oratory almost entirely to a felicitous 
and imposing arrangement of words, and the whole of a 
short note on Mr. Burke's political apostacy, which I 
had fancifully ascribed to his jealousy of Roosseau, you 
add with great sincerity — " We are far from intending 
to write a single word in answer to this loathsome 
trash : " (it would have been well if yoa had made and 
kept the same resolution in other cases,) " but we con- 
fess that these passages chiefly excited us to take the 
trouble of noticing the work. The author might have 
described washerwomen for ever ; complimented himself 
unceasingly on his own " chivalrous eloquence ; " prosed 
interminably about Chaucer ; written, if possible, in a 
m.ore affected, silly, confused, ungrammatical style, and 
believed, as he now believes, that he was surpassing Addi- 
son, we should not have meddled with him ; but if the 
creature, in his endeavours to crawl into the light, mnst 

' This character, (which has not been relished,) appeared or^- 
nall; in a small pamphlet in 1S06, called Free Thonghts on Fablio 
Affairs, with a note acknoivledging my obligations for the leading 
ideas to an article of Mr. ColeHdge's, in the Morning Post, Feb. 1800. 
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tate his way over tJie tombs of illustrious men, diafigur- 
ing the records of their greatness with the slime and filth 
which marks his track, it is right to point him out that 
he may be flung back to the situation in which nature 
designed that he should grovel" p. 159. And this. Sir, 
from you who wrote or procured to be inserted in the 
Quarterly Review, that nefarious attack on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Fox, which was distinguished and is still 
remembered among the slime and filth which has marked 
its track into day, over the characters and feelings of 
the living and the dead. If I, Sir, had written that 
" foul and vulgar invective " against an individual 
whom you did not choose to let " rest in his grave," if I 
had been " such a thing " as the writer of that article, I 
might, (as you say,) have described washerwomen for 
ever, and have fancied myself a better writer than " the 
courtly Addison," and you, Sir, would have encouraged 
me in the delusion, for I should have been a court-tool, 
your tool. But you state the thing clearly and un- 
answerably. I was not a court-tool, your tool, and 
therefore I was to be made your victim. There is a 
difference of political opinion between j-ou and me ; 
therefore you undertake not only to condemn that 
opinion, but to proscribe the writer. Do you do this on 
your own authority, or on Mr. Croker's, or on whose ? As 
I did not consider it as sacrilege to criticise the style and 
the opinions of the two great men who have contributed 
to make this country what it is, a feof held by a junto, 
of which men like you aie the organs, in trust and for 
the benefit of the common cause of despotism through- 
out Europe, 1, and every other writer like me, professing 
or maintaining any thing like independence of spirit or 
consistency of opinion, ia " to be flung back into his 
original obscurity, and stifled in the filth and slime " of 
the Quarterly Review, or its drain, Blackwood's Ediu- 
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bar^h Magazine. Ton began the esperiment upon the 
Ronnd Table; you have tried it twice since, and for the 
last time. 

If any donbts could ever have been entertained on the 
subject of your motives and views, you have takea care 
to remove them. Thus yon conclude your account of 
the character of Shakespear's plays with saying, that 
you should not have condescended to notice the sense- 
less and wicked sophistry of the work at all, but that 
" you conceived it might not be unprofitable to shew 
how small a portion of talent and literature is necessary 
to carry on the trade of sedition." I should think it re- 
quires as much talent and literature to carry on my trade 
as yours. This acknowledgment of yours is "remark- 
able for its truth and naivete." It is a pledge from 
your own mouth of your impartiality and candour. 
With this object in view, "you have selected a few 
specimens of my ethics and criticism," (they are very 
few, and of course you would select no others,) just suf- 
ficient, (with your garbling and additions,) to prove 
"that my knowledge of Shakespear and the English lan- 
gTiage is exactly on a par with the purity of my laorals, 
and the depth of my anderstanding." But did it not 
occur to you in making this officious declaration, or 
would it not occur to any one else in reading it, that this 
undertaking of yours might be no less " profitable " and 
acceptable, even supposing the portion of talent dis- 
played by the author not to be small but great ? Would 
it not be more necessary in this case to do away the 
scandal that there was any talent or literature on the 
side of " sedition ? " The greater the shock given to 
the complacency of servility andcorruption, by an opinion 
getting abroad that there was any knowledge of Shake- 
spear or the English language except on the minister's 
side of the question, would it not be the more absolutely 
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incnmbent on you. as the head of the literary police, to 
arrest such an opinion in the outset, to crush it before it 
gathered strength, and to produce the article in question 
as your warrsmt? Why, what a disgrace to literature 
and to loyalty, if owing to the neglect and supineiiess of 
the editor oi the Quarterly Review, a work written with- 
out an atom of cant or hypocrisy, and of coarse with a 
very smalt portion of talent and literature, should, in 
the space of tbree months get into a second edition, and 
be fast advancing to a third, be noticed in the Edinburgh 
Review, and be talked of by persons wbo never looked 
into the Examiner; and how necessary without loss of 
time, to counteract the mischievous inference from all this, 
restore the taste of the public to its legitimate tone, and 
satisfy the courteous reader, who " was well affected to 
the constitution in church and state as now established," 
that in future he must look for a knowledge of Shake- 
spear only in the editor of Ben Jonson, of the English 
language in the private tutor of Lord &rosvenor, for 
purity of morals in the translator of Juvenal, and for 
depth of understanding in the notes to the Baviad and 
Mffiviad ! Your employers, Mr. Gifford, do not pay 
their hirelings for nothing— for condescending to notice 
weak and wicked sophistry ; for pointing out to con- 
tempt what excites no admiration ; for cantionsly select- 
ing a few specimens of bad taste and bad grammar, 
where nothing else is to be found. They want your 
invincible pertness, year mercenary malice, yonr impene- 
trable dulness, your barefaced impudence, your prag- 
matical self-sufficiency, yonr hypocritical zeal, yonr 
pious frauds to stand in the gap of their prejudices and 
pretensions, to fly-blow and taint public opinion, to de- 
feat independent efforts, to apply not the sting of the 
scorpion but the touch of the torpedo to youthful hopes, to 
crawl and leave the sUmy track of sophistry and lies over 
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eveiy work that does not " dedicate its sweet leaves " to 
some luminary of the Treasury Beach, or is not fostered 
in the hot-bed of corruption. This is your office ; " this 
is what is looked for at yoar hands, and this you do not 
baulk " — to sacrifice what httle honesty, and prostitute 
what little intellect you possess to any dirty job you are 
commissioned to execute. " They keep you as an ape 
does an apple, in the comer of his jaw, first mouthed to 
he last swallowed." Yon are, by appointment, Hterary 
toad-eater to greatness, and taster to the court. Tou 
have a natural aversion to whatever differs from yomr 
own pretensions, and an acquired one for what gives 
offence to your superiors. Tour vanity panders to your 
interest, and your malice truckles only to yoar love of 
power. If yonr instinctive or premeditated abuse of 
your enviable trust were found wanting in a single 
instance ; if you were to make a single slip in getting 
up your select Committee of Inquiry and Green Bag 
Report of the State of Letters, yonr occupation would 
be gone. Tou would never after obtain a squeeze of the 
hand from a great man, or a smile from a punk of 
quality. The great and powerful (whom you call the wise 
and good) do not like to have the privacy of their self- 
love startled by the obtrusive and unmanageable claims 
of literature and philosophy, except through the inter- 
vention of persons like you, whom, if they have common 
penetration, they soon find out to be without any superi- 
ority of intellect; or, if they do not, whom they can 
despise for their meanness of soul. Tou " have the 
ofBce opposite to St. Peter." Tou "keep a corner in 
the pubhc mind, for foul prejudice and corrupt power to 
knot and gender in;" yon volunteer your services to 
people of quality to ease scruples of mind and qualms 
of conscience ; you " lay the flattering unction " of venal 
prose and laurelled verse to their souls. Tou persuade 
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tliem that there is neither purity of morals, nor depth of 
understanding, except in themselves and their hangers- 
on : and would prevent the unhallowed names of liberty 
and humanity from being ever whispered in ears polite! 
You, Sir, do you not do all this ? I cry yon mercy then : 
T took you for the Editor of the Quarterly Review I 

In general, yon wisely avoid committing yourself 
upon anj question, farther than to hint a difference of 
opinion, and to assume an air of self-importaiuce npon 
it Thus you say, after quoting some remarks of mine, 
not veiy respectful to Henry VIII. "We need not 
answei this gabble," as if you were ofiended at its ab- 
surdity, not at its truth ; and were yourself ready to 
assert (were it worth ■while) that Henry VIII. was an 
estimable character, or that he had not his minions and 
creatures about him in his life-time, who were proud 
to hail him as the best of kings. If so, you have the 
authority of Mr, Burke against you, who indulges hini- 
self in a very Jacobinical strain of invective against this 
bloated pattern of royalty, and bmte-image of the Divi- 
nity. Do yoa mean to say, that the circumstances of 
externa! pomp and unbridled power, which I have 
pointed out in " the gabble you will not answer " as 
determining the character of kings, do not make them 
what for the most part they are, feared in their life- 
time and scorned by after-ages ? If so, you mnst think 
Quevedo a libeller and incendiary, who makes his guide 
to the infernal regions, on being asked " if there were no 
more kings," answer emphatically — " Here are all that 
ever lived ! " Tou say that " the mention of a court or 
of a king always throws me into a fit of raving." Do 
you then really admire those plague spots of history, 
and scoui^es of human nature, Richard II., Richard III., 
King John, and Henry VIII. ? Do you with Mr. Cole- 
ridge, in his late Lectures, contend that not to fall down 
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in prostration of soul before the abstract majesty of 
kings as it is seen in the diminished perspective of cen- 
turies, ai^ues an inherent littleness of mind ? Or do 
you extend the moral of your maxim — " Speak not of 
the impnted weaknesses of the Great " — beyond the 
living to the dead, thus passing an attainder on history, 
and proving " truth to be a liar " from the beginning ? 
" Speak out, Gtrildrig ! " 

Tou do well to confine yourself to the hypocrite ; for 
you have too little talent for the sophist. Tet in two 
instances yon have attempted an answer to an opinion 
I had expressed ; and in both yon have shewn how little 
yon can uaderstand the commonest question. The first 
is as follows : — " In his remarks upon Coriolanus, which 
contain the concentrated venom of his malignity, he haa 
libelled our great poet as a friend of arbitrary power, in 
order that he may introdnce an invective against human 
nature. ' Shakspeare himself seems to have had a lean- 
ing to the arbitrary side of the question, perhaps from 
some feeling of contempt for his own origin; and to 
have spared no occasion of baiting the rabble.' " 

How do yon prove that he did not ? By shewing 
with a little delicate insinuation how he would have 
done jnst what I say he did. — " Shall we not be dis- 
honouring the gentle Shakspeare by answering such 
calumny, when every page of his works supplies its 
refutation ? ' — Who has painted with more cordial feel- 
ings the tranquil innocence of humble life ? " [True.] 
" Who has furnished more instructive lessons to the 
great npon 'the insolence of ofBce'— 'the oppressor's 
wrong ' — or the abuses of brief authority " — [which you 
wonld hallow through all time] — " or who has more 

' This extreme tenderness, it is to be observed, is felt by a person 
who in bis Life of Ben Jonson, hopes that God will forgive Sbak- 
speare for having written his piftys ! 
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severely stigmatised those ' who crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee where thrift may follow fawning ? ' " 
[Granted, none better.] " It is true he was not actuated 
by an envions hatred of greatness " — [so thatio stigma- 
tise servility and corrnption does not always proceed 
from envy and a love of mischief]—" he was not at all 
likely, had he lived in onr time, to be an orator in Spa- 
fields or the editor of a seditions Snnday newspaper " — 
[To have delivered Mr. Coleridge's Concwnes ad Popu- 
lum, or to have written Mr. Southej'e Wat Tyler]— "he 
knew what discord wonld follow if degree were taken 
away " — [As it did in France from the taking away the 
degree between the tyrant and the slave, and those little 
convenient steps and props of it, the Bastile, Letires de 
Cachet, and Louis XV. 's Palais wufc cerfs] — " And there- 
fore, with the wise and good of every age, he pointed 
out the injuries that must arise to society from a turbu- 
lent rabble instigated to mischief by men not much 
niore enlightened, and infinitely more worthless than 
themselves." 

So that it would appear by your own account that 
Shakspeare had a discreet leaning t th alt ary side 
of the question, and, had he lived nut me w uld 
probably have been a writer in the L«u a on- 

tributor to the Quarterly Review ! It d ffi ult to 
know which to admire most in this, th weakn the 

cunning. I have said that Shaksp are ba d bed 
both sides of the question, and you ask me very wisely, 
" Did he confine himself to one P " No, I say that he 
did not ; but I suspect that he had a leaning to one side, 
and has given it more quarter than it deserved. My words 
are : " Coriolanus is a storehouse of political common- 
places. The arguments for and against aristocracy and 
democracy, on the privileges of the few and the claims 
of the many, on liberty and slavery, power and the abuse 
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of it, peace and war, are heTe very ably h.a.ndled, with 
the spirit of a poet and the acuteneas of a philosopher. 
Shakspeare himself seems to have had a leaning to the 
arbitrary side of the question, perhaps from some feel- 
ing of contempt for his own origin, and to have spared 
no occaeion of baiting the rabble. What he says of them 
is very true : what he says of their heUivi is also very true, 
though he dwells lees upfm it," 

I then proceed to account for this by shewing how 
it is that " the canse of the people is bnt little calcu- 
lated for a snbject for poetry ; or that the language of 
poetry naturally falls in with the language of power." 
I af&rm. Sir, that poetry, that the imagination, gene- 
ralJy speaking, delights in power, in strong excitement, 
as well as in truth, in good, in right, whereas pure 
reason and the moral sense approve only of the true 
and good. I proceed to shew that this general love or 
tendency to immediate excitement or theatrical effect, no 
matter how produced, gives a bias to the imagination 
often inconsistent with the greatest good, that in poetry 
it triumphs over principle, arid bribes the passions to 
m.ake a sacrifice of common humanity. You say that it 
does not, that there is no such original sin in poetry, 
that it makes no such sacrifice or unworthy compromise 
between poetical effocfc and the still small voice of reason. 
And how do you prove that there is no such principle 
giving a bias to the imagination, and a false colouring 
to poetry ? Why by asking in reply to the instances 
where this principle operates, and where no other can, 
with much modesty and simplicity — " But are these the 
only topics that afford delight in poetry, &c." No ; but 
these objects do afford delight in poetry, and they afford 
it in proportion to their strong and often trf^cal effect, 
and not in proportion to the good produced, or their de- 
[ a moral point of view ? " Do we read 
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with more pleasure o£ the ravages of a beast of prey, than 
of the shepherd's pipe upon the mountain ? " No ; but 
vre do read with pleasure of the ravages of a beast of prey, 
and we do so on the principle I have stated, namely, 
from the sense of power abstracted from the sense of 
good ; and it is the same principle that makes ns read 
with admiration and reconciles us in fact to the trium- 
phant progress of the conquerors and mighty hunters of 
mankind, who come to stop the shepherd's pipe upon 
the mountains, and sweep away his listening flock. Do 
you mean to deny that there is any thing imposing to 
the imagination in power, in grandeur, in outward shew, 
in the accumulation of individual wealth and luxury, at 
the expense of equal justice and the common weal ? Do 
you deny that there is any thing in " the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war, that makes ambition 
virtue," in the eyes of admiring multitudes ? Is this a 
new theory of the Pleasures of the Imagination, which 
say that th pi a f the imagination do not take 

ris I ly a th 1 ulat ns of the understanding ? Is 
it p d f my m k og, that " one murder makes a 
\ill n m 11 ah Oi is it not tiue th^t here, 

as th 88 tl e n rmity of the evil oveipowers 

anl m k n t f the inngm.ition bv its very 

magnitude ■' Yon contradict my reascnm^ 1 ecau e you 
know nothing of the question and (ou think that no 

ne hii a light to undeistand whit rou d not My 
offence against puiity in the j assage alludtd to which 
contains the concentrated venom of mv mal gnitv ' is, 
thit I haie admitted thit theie are tjrints ind slaves 
abioad m the world and you would hu'.h the matter 
up and pretend that theie is no such thing m order 
that theie may be nothing else Fatther I have ex- 
plained the cause the subtle sophifltiy of tic himan 
m nd th t tolerates ind ] ampeis the eiil m rdcr to 
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guard against its approaches ; jou would conceal the 
cause in order to prevent the cure, and to leave the 
proud flesh about the heart to harden and ossify into 
one impenetrable mass of selfishness and hypocrisy, that 
we may not " sympathise in the distresses of suffering 
virtue " in any case, in which they come in competition 
with the factitious wants and "imputed weaknesses of 
the great." Ton ask " are we gratified by the cruelties 
of Domitiin or Nero ^ " No, not we-^tLey were too 
petty and cowardly to strike the imagioAtion at a dis- 
tance , bnt the Eonoan Senite toleiated them, addiessed 
their perpetrator'., exalted them into Grod'j, the Fathers 
of then people they had pimps Mid scribblers of all 
sorts m their pay, then Seneeas, &c til! a tuibulent 
rabble thinking thit there were no mjuiiea to society 
greatei than the endmance of unlimited and wanton 
oppression, put an end to the farce and abated the nui- 
sance as well as they could Had you and I lived in 
those time^, we should have been whit we aie now, I 
"a sour mal-content ' and you "a sweet com tier ' Tour 
leasoning is ill put together , it wants tmceiity, it wints 
ingenuity. To prove that I am wrong in saying that 
the love of power and heartless submission to it extend 
beyond the tragic stage to real life, to prove that there 
has been nothing heard but the shepherd's pipe upon 
the mountain, and that the still sad music of humanity 
has never filled up the pauses to the thoughtful ear, yon 
bring in illustration the cruelties of Domitian andWero, 
whom you suppose to have been without fiatterers, train- 
bearers, or executipnera, and " the crimes of revolutionary 
France of a still blacker die," (a sentence which alone 
would have entitled you to a post of hononr and secrecy 
under Sejanus,) which you suppose to have been without 
aiders or abettors. You speak of the horrors of Robes- 
pierre's reign ; (there you tread on velvet ;) do you mean 
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that these atrocities excited nothing but horror in revo- 
lutionary France, in undelivered France, in Paris, the 
centre and focus of anarchy and crime ; or that the 
enthusiasm and madness with which they were acted 
and applauded, was owing to nothing but a long-deferred 
desire for truth and justice, and the collected vengeance 
of the human race? You do not mean this, for you 
never mean any thing tbat has even an approximation 
to unfashionable truth in it. Tou. add, " We cannot 
recollect, however, that these crimes were heard of with 
much satisfaction in this country." Then you have 
forgotten the years 1793 and 94, yon have forgott«n 
the addresses against republicans and levellers, you have 
forgotten Mr, Burke, and his 80,000 incorrigible Jabo- 
bins." — "Nor had we the misfortctne to know any indi- 
vidual, (though we will not take upon us to deny that 
Mr. Hazlitt may have been of that description," (I will 
take upon me to deny that) " who cried havoc, and en- 
joyed the atrocities of Robespierre and Camot." Then 
at that time, Sir, you bad not the good fortune to know 
Mr. South ey.' 

To retnm, you find fault with my toleration of those 
pleasant persons, Lucio, Pompey, and Master Froth, in 
Measure for Measure, and with my use of the word 
"natural morality." And yet, "the word is a good 
word, being whereby a man may be accommodated." If 
Pompey was a common bawd, you. Sir, are a court pimp. 
That is artificial morality. " Go to, a feather turns the 
scale of your avoir-du-pois." I have also, it seems, 
erred in using the term tnoral in a way not familiar to 

' It was a phritae, (I have understood,) common in this gentleman's 
mouth, that Robespierre, by dostrojing the lires of thousands, saved 
the lives of millions. Or, as Mr. Wordsworth has lately expressed 
the same thought with a different application, " Carnage is the 
daHght«r of humanity." 
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jon, as opposed to physical; and in that sense have ap- 
plied it to the deBCription of the mole on Imogen's neck, 
" einque-apotted, like the crimson drops i'th' bottom of 
a cowslip." I have stated that there is more than a phy- 
sical — there is a moral beauty in this image, and I think 
80 still, though you m.ay not comprehend how. 

Ton assert roundly that there is no such person as 
the black prince Morocchiue,' in the Merchant of Venice. 
" He, (Mr. Hazlitt,) objects entirely to a personage of 
whom we never heard before, the black Prince Maroc- 
chius. With this piece of blundering ignorance, which, 
loitk a thousand similar inataneea of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poet, clearly prowe that his enthu- 
siasm for Shakespear is all affected, we conclude what 
we have to say of his folly ; it remains to say a few 
words of his mischief." No. rssiv. p. 463. I could 
not at first, Sir, comprehend your drift in this passage, 
and I can scarcely believe it yet. But I perceive that 
in Chalmers's edition, the tawny suitor of Portia, who 
is called ilorocchius in my common edition, goes by the 
style and title of Morocco. This important discovery 
proves, according to you, that my admiration of Shake- 
spear is all affected, and that I can know nothing of 
the poet or his characters. So that the only title to ad- 
miration in Shakespear, not only in the Merchant of 
Venice, but in his other plays, all knowledge of his 
beauties, or proof of an intimate acquaintance with his 
genius, is confined to the alteration which Mr. Chalmers 
has adopted in the termination of the two last syllables of 
the name of this blackamoor, and his reading Morocco for 
Moroechius, Admirable grammarian, excellent critic ! 
I do not wonder you think nothing of my Characters of 
Shakespear's plays, when I see what it is that you really 

' Tou hate spelt it wrong (Maroechius), on purpose for what I 
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admire and tliinkworth. the study in them. No, no, JIv. 
Gifford, yon shall not persuade me by your broken Eng- 
lish and " red-ln.ttiee phrases," that the only thing in 
Shakespear worth knowing, was the baptismal name of 
this Prince of Morocco, or that no one can admire the 
author's playa out of Mr Chalmers's edition, or find any 
thing to adu e even the e except the new nomencla- 
ture of the ? (f J 8 e If this is not yonr mean- 
ing ia the p< ssa e he e q oted I do not know what it 
is ; if it is not I ha o d no y u reat injustice in sup- 
posing that t for I am sn e it cannot mean any 
thing else so f 1 si a i ontempt ble. You had begun 
this curious paragraph by s y ns, that " I had run 
through my et of phmse nd was completely at a 
stand ; " and on 1 ng as a d mning proof of this, a 
repetition of two pi a e Do jou believe that I had 
filled 300 page w th he repet on of two phrases ? 
" Go, go, you a c nsor ous ill man." 

The del 1 r te hy[ ocr sy of Regan and GonerQl, of 
which I spoke I b d espla ned n the sentence before 
by a periph i, s to n ea the r 1 pocriticnl pretensions 
to virtue.' If I ha 1 no r ^bt to use the word hastily 
in this abs 1 te ense you hid t 11 less to confound the 
meaning of t whole pas age E Imund is indeed " a 
bypocrite to b s fatbe he s a 1 ypocrite to his brother, 
and to Re -an and C one 11 1 t he is not a hypocrite 
to himself Tl s s hat con u nmation of hypocrisy 
which I spoke and of ■which you ought to know 



I have com nenced my observat ons on Lear, you say, 
with " an acknowledgment remarkable for its naivete 
and its truth;" the import of which remarkable acknow- 
ledgment is, that I find myself incompetent to do justice 
to this tragedy, by any criticism upon it. This you 
construe into a "determination on my part to write 
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nonsense ; " you seem, Sir, to have sat down with a 
termination to write something worse than i 
As a, proof of my haviog fulfilled tlie promise, (which I 
had not made,) you cite these words, " It is then the 
best of all Shakespear's plays, for it is the one in 
which he was most in earnest;" and add significantly, 
" Macbeth and Othello were mere jeux d'esprit, we pre- 
sume," You may presume so, butnot from what I have 
said. You only aim at being a word-catcher, imd fail 
even in that. In like manner, you say, " If this means 
that we sympathise so much with the feelings and senti- 
ments of Hiimlet, that we identify ourselves with the 
character, we have to accuse Mr. Hazlitt of strangely 
misleading us a few pages back." " The moral of Othello 
comes directly home to the business and bosoms of men ; 
the interest in Hamlet is more remote and reflex." 
"And yet it is we, who are Hamlet."^YeB, because we 
sympathise with Hamlet, in the way I have explained, 
and which you ought to have endeavoured at least to 
understand, as refl.eoting and moralising on the general 
distresses of human life, and not as particularly affected 
by those which come home to himself, as we see in 
Othello. Ton accuse me of stringing words together 
without meaning, and it is you who cannot connect two 

You call me "a poor cankered creature," "a trader 
in sedition," "a wicked sophist," and yet you would 
have it believed that I am " principally distinguished 
by an indestruoiihle love of flowers and odours, and dews 
and clear waters, and soft airs and sounds and bright 
skies, and woodland solitudes and moonlight bowers."' 
I do not understand how you reconcile such " welcome 
and unwelcume things," but any thing will do to feed 

' Quoted from the Edinburgh lievien-; No. 56. 
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your spleen at another'a espence, when it is the person 
and not the tiling you dislike. Thns you complain of 
my style, that it is at times figurative, at times poetical) 
at times familiar, not always the sam.e flat dull thing 
that you would have it. Tou point out the omission of 
a line in a quotation from a well-known passage in 
Shakespear. Tou do not however think the detection 
of this oniission a sufScient proof of your sagacity, but 
you proceed to assign as a motive for it, " That I do it 
to improve the metre," which is ridiculous. Tou say I 
conjure up objections to Shakespear which nobody ever 
thought of, in order to answer them. The objection to 
Romeo and Jaliet, which I have answered, was made by 
the late Mr. Curran, as well as the objection to the want 
of interest and action in Paradise Lost, which I have 
answered in another place. — " Thns he endeavours to 
convince one class of critics, that the poet's genius was 
not confined to the production of stage effect by super- 
natnral means. In another place he expresses his aston- 
ishment that Shakespear should be considered as a 
gloomy writer, who painted nothing but gorgons, hydras, 
and chimeras dire." One of these classes of critics which, 
you say, " are phantoms of my own creating," compre- 
hends the whole French nation, and the other the greatest 
part of the English with Dr. Johnson at their head, who 
in his Preface, " one of the most perfect pieces of criti- 
cism since the days of Quintilian " (and which might 
have been written in the days of Quintilian just as well 
aa in onrs) has neglected to expatiate on Shakespear's 
" indegtnwtihle love of flowers and odours, and woodland 
solitudes and moonlight bowers." Tou know nothing 
of Shakespear, nor of what is thought about him : yoii 
mind only the text of the commentators. With respect 
to Mr. Wordsworth's Ode, which I have dragged into 
my account of Eomeo and Juliet, I did not quarrel with 
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the poetical conceit, but with the metaphysical doctrine 
founded upon it by his school. There is a difference 
between "ends of Terse and sayings of philosophers.'" 
If Shakespear bad been a great German transcendental 
philosopher (either at the first or second hand) his talk- 
ing of the music of the spheres might have rendered 
him suspected. You compare my account of Hamlet 
to the dasbing style of a showman : I think the show- 
man's speech is proper to a show, and mine to Hamlet. 
Yon, Sir, have no sympathy in common with Hamlet ; 
nothing to make him seem ever " present to your mind's 
eye ; " no feeling to produce such an hallucination in 
your mind, nor to make you tolerate it In others. Tou 
are an Ultra- Crepidarian critic. 

Tou laugh at my theory, that " Pilch's picking of 
pockets bag ceased to be so good a jest as formerly," 
from the degeneracy of the age, that is, from the dimi- 
nution of the practice, as at variance with the Police 
Report. Shortly after I had hazarded this piece of 
conjectural criticism, the Beggar's Opera was hooted off 
the stage in America — becanse they have no Police Re- 
port there. I may have been premature in applying 
this conclusion from a highly advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, or from the degeneracy of the age we live in, to 
our own country. 

What you say of my remarks on the use which Shake- 
spear makes of the principal analogy in Oymbeline, and 
of contrast in Macbeth is beneath an answer. Tou ehonld 
confine yourself to mere matters of verbal criticism. Thus 
you object to my use of the term " logical diagrams " as 
nnprecedented and barbarous : yet we talk of syllogising 
in mode and figure, and besides, the word has been made 
pretty malleable hy Mr. Burke. What do you say to 
bis talking of " the geometricians and chemists of France, 
bringing the one from the dry bones of their diagrams, 
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and the othei' from the aoot of their furnaces, dispo- 
sitions worse than indifferent to common feehngs and 
habitudes;" would you call this "slip-slop absurdity i- " 
But to talk of the dry bones of diagrams and escape with 
impunity from the cenanre of small critics, a man must 
assert that the king of this country " holds his crown 
in contempt of the choice of the people." 

I am obliged to you for informing me of the real name 
of the person who wrote the ingenioas parallel between 
Richard the Third and Macbeth. 

The article in the last Review on my Lectures on, 
English Poetry, requires a very short notice. — -You would 
gladly retract tvhat you have said, but you dare not. 
You are a coward to public opinion and to your own. 
ToTt begin by observing, " Mr. Hajilitt seems to liave 
bound himself like Hannibal to wage everlasting war, 
not indeed against Rome, but against accurate reason- 
ing, just observation, and precise, or even intelligible 
language." This might be true, if the opinion of the 
Quarterly Review were synonymous with accurate 
reasoning, just observation, and knowledge of language. 
" We have traced him in his two former predatory ex- 
cursions on taste and common sense. Had he written 
on any other subject, we should scarcely have thought o£ 
watching his movements." You were " principally ex- 
cited to notice " the Round Table by some political 
heresies which had crept into it : you " condescended 
to notice " the Characters of Shakespear's Plays, '' to 
shew how small a portion of talent and literature was 
necessary to carry on the trade of sedition." You have 
been tempted to watch my movements in the present 
work to shew how little talent and literature is neces- 
sary to write a popular work on poetry. " But though 
his book is dull, his theme is pleasing, and interests in 
spite of the author. As we read, we forget Mr. Hazlitt^ 
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to think of those cooc«niing whom he writes." Do yon 
think, Sir, that a higher compliment couid come from 
yon? 

It would neither be for my credit nor your own that 
I should follow you in detail through your abortive 
attempts to deny me exactly those qualifications which 
you feel conscious that I possess, or afraid that others 
will ascribe to me. You are already bankrupt of your 
word, nor can I be admitted as an evidence in my own 
case. Tou say that I am utterly without originality, 
without a power of illnstration, or language to make my- 
self understood ! — I shall leave it to the public to judge 
between ns. There ie one objection however which you 
make to me which is singular enough : viz. that I quote 
ShaJtespear, I can only answer, that " I would not 
change that vice for your best virtue." " If a trifling 
thing is to be told, he will not mention it in common 
language : he must give it, if possible, in words which 
the Bard of Avon has somewhere used. Were the beauty 
of {he applications conspia-aoua, we might foi^etor at least 
foi^ive, the deformity produced by the consta/ni stitching 
in of these patciiss " — [i.e. by the beauty of the applica- 
tions.] "Unfortunately, however, the phrases thus ob- 
truded upon us semn. to be selected, not on account of 
any mtrmsic beauty, hut merely because they are fantastie 
amd vmlike what wovld naturally ocour to an ordinary 
writer." Certainly, Sir, your style is very different from 
Shakespear's. I observe in your notes to the Baviad 
and Mfflviad, you diversify your matter by frequently 
qnoting Grreek. — Now it appears to me that these quota- 
tions of your's add to the wit only by varying the type. If 
these learned patches "plagued the Crnscas and Lanras," 
my quotations have given other people " the horrors! " 

Yon, quote my definition of poetry, and say that it is 
not a definition of any thing, because it is completely 
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unintelligible. To prove this, you take one word which 
occurs in it, and is no way important, the word sym- 
}>athy, which you. tell us has two si gnifi cations, one ana- 
tomical, and the other moral ; and poetry, according to 
you, " has no skill in surgery or ethics."' I do not think 
this shews a want of clearness in my definition, but a 
want of good faith or nnders tan ding in you. 

You say that I get at a number of extravagant con- 
clusions " by means sufficiently simple and common. 
He employs the term poetry in three distinct meanings, 
and his legerdemain consists in substituting one of these 
for the other. Sometimes it is the general appellation of 
a certain class of compositions, as when he says that 
poetry is graver than history. Secondly, it denotes the 
talent by which these compositions are produced ; and 
it is in this sense that he calls poetry that fine particle 
within ns, which produces in our being rarefaction, ex- 
pansion, elevation and purification." [This is Mr. Gif- 
ford's academic style, not mine.] " Thirdly, it denotes 
the subjects of which these compositions treat. It is in 
tliis meaning that he uses the term, when he says that 
all that is worth remembering in life is the poetry of it; 
that fear ia poetry, that hope is poetry, that love is 
poetry ; and in the very same sense he might assert that 
fear is sculpture and painting and music ; that the 
crimes of Verres are the eloquence of Cicero, and the 
poetry of Milton the criticism of Mr. Hazlitt." It is 
true I have used the word poetry in the three sensea 
above imputed to me, and I have done so, because the 
word has these three distinct meanings in the English 
language, that is, it signifies the composition produced, 
the state of mind or faculty producing it, and, in certain 
cases, the subject-matter proper to call forth that state 
of mind. Tour objection amounts to this, that in reason- 
ing on a difficult qnestion I write common English, and 
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this is the whole secret of my extraraganoe and. ob- 
scurity. — Do you mean that the distinguishing between 
the compositions of poetry, the talent for poetry, or the 
subject-matter of poetry, would have told us what yoeir;/ 
is? This is what yon would say, or you have no mean- 
ing at all I have expres'slv treated the subject accord- 
ing to thia very division and I have endeavoured to de- 
fane that comm n something Tshi h belongs to these 
several views of it and determines nsin the application 
of the same common name i an unusual vividness in 
external obiects or in nr immediate impressions, ex- 
citing a movement of imagination m the mind, and lead- 
ing b\ natural ass ciation or fi/npathy in harmony of 
sound and the modulation of verae in expressing it. 
Tins is what yoa Sir Linnot understand. 1 could not 
aaseit m the same ^ense that feir is sculpture and 
painting &c beoau e this would be an abuse of the 
Engli h language we talk r f the / uetry of painting, &c. 
which could not be, if poetry was confined to the 
technical sense of " lines in ten syllables." The crimes 
of Verres, I also grant, were not the same thing as the 
eloquence of Cicero, though I suspect you confound the 
crimes of revolutionary France with Mr. Pitt's speeches ; 
and as to Milton's poetry and my criticisms, there ia 
almost aa much difference between them as between 
Milton's poetry and your verses. Tou say, " the prin- 
cipal subjects of which poetry treats, are the passions 
and affections of mankind; we are all under the influ- 
ence of our passionfi and affections, that is, in Mr. 
Hazlitfc's new language, we all act on the principles of 
poetry, and are in truth all poets. We all exert our 
muscles and limbs, therefore we are anatomists and sur- 
geons ; we have teeth which we employ in chewing, 
therefore we are dentists," &c. Not at all ; we are all 
poets, inaamnch as we are under the inflaence of the 
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passions and im agination, that is, as we have certain 
common feelings, and undergo the same process of mind 
with the poet, who only expresses in a particular man- 
ner what he and all feel alike; but in exertiug our 
muscles, we do not dissect them ; in chewing with our 
teeth, we do perform the part of dentists, &c. There is 
nothing parallel in the two cases. "Tou anticipate," 
you say, " these brilliant conclusions for mo ; " and do 
not perceive tho dLfference between the extension of a 
logical principle, and an abuse of common language. — 
You proceed, "As another specimen of his definitions, 
we may take the following, ' Poetry does not define 
the limits of sense, nor analyse the distinctions of the 
understanding, bat signifies the excess of the imagina- 
tion beyond the actual or ordinary impression of any 
object or feeling.' Poetry was at the beginning of the 
book asserted to be an- impression,; it is now the escessof 
the imagination ieijotid an impression ; what this exce^ 
is we cannot tell, but at least it must be something very 
unlike an impression." Poetry at the beginning of the 
book was asserted to be not simply an impression, " but 
an impassion hy its vividness exciting an involuntary 
■movement of the imagination : now, you say it is the excess 
of the imagination ieyond an impression ; and you bring 
this as a proof of a contradiction in terms. An impres- 
sion by its vividness exciting a iiiovera.ent of the imagi- 
nation, you discover, mnst be something very unlike an 
impression, and as to the imagination itself, you cannot 
tell what it is ; it is an unknown power in j'our poetical 
creed. What is most extraordinary is, that you had 
quoted the Tcry passage which you here represent as a 
total contradiction to the Jatter, only two pages before. 
What, Sir, do you think of your readers ? What must 
they think of you ! — " Though the total want of meait- 
iny,'' you add, "is the weightiest objection to such 
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writing, yet the abuse which it involves of particular 
■words a/tid phrases " (in addition to a, total want of mean- 
ing) " is very remarkable," (it must be so,) "and will 
not be overlooked by those who are aware of the insepa- 
rable connexion between justness of thought and pre- 
cision of language." (Zou are not aware that there ia 
no precise measure of thought or expression.) " What, 
in strict reasoning, can he meant by the impressiou of a 
feeling ? " (The impression which it makes on the mind, 
as distinct from some other to which it gives birth, is 
■what I meant.) "Hoyve&n actual and ordinary be used as 
Bynonymoua ? " (They are not.) "Every impression 
must be an actual impression ; " (there is then no such 
thing a^ an imaginary impression ;) "and the use of that 
epithet annihilates the limitations which Mr. Hazliti 
meant" (in the. total want of all meaning,) "to guard his 
proposition." We -mttst speak by the card, or equivocO' 
tion wUl undo us. Ton say, " yon have not the faintest 
conception of what I mean by the heavenly bodies return- 
ing on the squares of the distances or on Dr. Chalmers's 
Discourses." Nor will I tell you what I meant. A 
hnavisk speech sleeps in a fool's ear. "As to the assertion 
that there can never be another Jacob's dream, we see 
no reason why dreams should be scientific." Shakeapear 
says, that dreams "denote a foregone conclusion.^' Toa 
quote what I say of Swift, and misrepresent it. " Mr. 
Hazlitt's doctrine, therefore, is, that the inability to be- 
come mad, is very likely to drive a man mad." My 
doctrine is, that the inability to get rid of a favourite 
idea, when constantly thwarted, or of the impression of 
any object, however painful, merely because it is true, 
is likely to drive a man mad. It is this tenaciousnesa 
on a particular point that almost always destroys the 
genera! coherence of the understanding. I do not say 
that the inability to get rid of the distinction between 
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right and wrong continued in Swift's mind after he was 
mad — I say it conttibuted to drive him. mad, I mean 
that a sense of great injustice often produces madness 
in individual cise'^, and that a strong sense of general 
injustice, and an abstracted view of human nature sfieh 
as it is, compaied with whit it ought to be, ia likely to 
produce the same efPect in a mind like that of the author 
of Gulliver's Travels. Do you understand yet P Ton 
do not go into my general character of Swift, which 
might have drawn you into something of a wider field 
of speculation ; and you pick out a straggling sentence 
or two to cavil at in my account of Pope, of Chaucer, of 
Milton, and Shakespear, on which you are glad to dis- 
charge the gall that has been accumulating in your mind 
for several pages. If you think by this means, to put 
me or the public out of conceit with my writings, you 
have mistaken the matter entirely. Ton can only put 
down my arguments by meeting them fairly, or my 
style, by writing better than you do. 

"We occasionally," you proceed, "discover a faint 
semblance of connected thinking in Mr. Hazlitt's pages ; 
but wherever this is the case, his reasoning is for the 
most part incorrect." This is a cnrioufi inference. "This 
faint semblance of connected thinking," is, it appears, 
when I maintain some opinion, which is " a sprout from 
some popular doctrine ; " but if I push it a little farther 
than yon were aware of, my reasoning becomes incor- 
rect. Thus it has been a popular doctrine with some 
critics, {which yet you do not admit) — " That the pro- 
gress of science is unfavourable to the culture of the 
imaginatiou. It is no doubt true, that the individual 
vrho devotes his labour to the investigation of abstract 
truth, must acquire habits of thought very different 
from those which the exercise of the fancy demands," 
You add in italics, " the cause lies m tke exclusive appro- 
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priation of his tiine to reasoning, and not in the logical 
accuracy with which he reasons." Whenever I have any 
discovery to communicate, which I think you cannot 
comprehend, I will in fnture put it in italics, to make it 
equally profound and clear. It appears by you, that 
the incompatibility between the snccessfnl pursn.it of 
different studies does not arise from any thing incom- 
patible in the studies themselves, but from the time de- 
voted to each. The mind is equally incapacitated from 
passing from one to the other, whether they are the 
most opposite or the most alike. The dreams of alchemy, 
and the schemes of astrology, the traditional belief in 
the doctrine of ghosts and fairies, though made up 
almost entirely of imagination, self-will, saperstition 
and romance, were not a jot more favourable to the 
caprices and fanciful exaggerations of poetry, either in 
the public mind, or in that of individuals, than the 
modern system which excludes (both by the logical 
accnracy with which it proceeds, and a constant appeal 
to demonstrable facts), every alloy of passion, and all 
exercise of the imagination. Tou ahonld never put your 
thoughts in italics. If I were to attempt a character of 
verbal critics, I should be apt to say, that their habits of 
mind disqualify them for general reasoning or fair dis- 
cussion : that they are furious about trifles, because they 
have nothing else to interest them ; that they have no 
way of giving dignity to tbeir insignificant discoveries, 
but by treating those who have missed them with con- 
tempt ; that they are dogmatical and conceited, in pro- 
portion as they have little else to guide them in their 
quaint researches but caprice and accident ; that the 
want of intellectual excitement gives birth to increasing 
personal irritability, and endless petty altercation. Ton, 
Sir, would make all this self-evident, by the help of 
italics, and say, that the cause lies not in any thing in the 
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nature of verbal criticism, but the exehisive appropriatioti of 
their time to it. 

Yon next nin foul of my acconnt of the pleasure de- 
rived from tragedy. You are afraid to nadei'stand what 
I say on any subject, and it is not therefore likely yoa 
should ever detect what is erroneous in it. I have 
shewn by a reference to facts, and to the authority of 
Mr. Burke (whom you would rather contradict than 
believe me) that the objects which are supposed to please 
only in fiction, please in reality ; that " if there were 
to be a public execution of some state criminal in the 
nest street; the theatre would soon be empty " — that 
therefore the pleasure derived from tragedy is not any 
thing peculiar to it, as poetry or fiction ; but has its 
ground in the common love of strong excitement. You 
say I have mistated the fact, to give a false view of the 
question, which, according to you, is "why that which 
is painful in itself, pleases in works of fiction." I 
answer, I have shewn that this is not a fair statement 
of the question, by stating the fact, that what is painful 
in itself, pleases not the sufferer indeed, but the spec- 
tator, in reality as well as in works of fiction. The 
common proverb proves it — " What is sport to one, is 
death to another." 

You observe, that " Some lines I have 'juoted from 
Chaucer, are very plea 



" Emeiie that (syrer was to seiie 

Than is tlie lilie upoa his slaike grene, 
And ftesher than the May with floures iiewe ; 
For with the rgae-colour strove hire hewe i 
I n'ot which was the finer of hem too.'' 

" But surely the beauty does not lie in the last line, 
though it is with this that Mr. Haalitt is chieflv struck. 
' This scrupulousness ' he observes, ' about the literal 
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preference, as if some qnestion of matter of fact "were at 
issue, is remarkable.'" 

That is, I am not chiefly sfcrack with the beaatyof the 
last line, but with its peculiarity as characteristic of 
Chaucer. The beauty of the former lines might be in 
Spenser: the scrupuloue exaetness of the latter could 
be found no where but in Chaucer. I had said just be- 
fore, that this poet " introduces a sentiment or a simile, 
as if it were given in upon evidence." I bring this 
simile as an instance in point, and yon say I have not 
brought it to prove something else. 

You charge me with misrepresenting Loaginus, and 
prove that I have not. The word tcaywi-ioi' signifies not 
as you are pleased to paraphrase it " vehemently ener- 
getic," but simply " full of contests." Must the Greek 
language be new-fangled, to proTe that 1 am ignorant 
of it? 

The only mistake you are able to point out, is a slip of 
the pen, which you will find to have been corrected long 
ago in the second edition. — Tour pretending to say that 
Dr. Johnson was an admirer of Milton's blank verse, is 
not a slip of the pen — you know he was not. There is 
as little sincerity in your concluding paragraph. Yon 
would ascribe what little appearance of thought there is 
in my writings to a confusion of images, and what ap- 
pearance there is of imagination to a gaudy phraseology. 
If I had neither words nor ideas, I should be a profound 
philosopher and critic. How fond you are of reducing 
every one else to yonr own standard of excellence ! 

I have done what I promised. Ton complain of the 
difficulty of remembering what I write ; possibly this 
Letter will prove an exception. There is a train of 
thought in yonr own mind, which will connect the links 
together : and before you again undertake to run down 
a writer for no other reason, than that he is of an oppo- 
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site party to yourself, you will perhaps recollect that 
your wilful artifices and shallow cunning, though they 
pass undetected, will hardly screen you from your own 
contempt, nor, when once exposed, will the gratitude of 
your employers save you from public scorn. 

Tour conduct to me is no new thing ; it is part of a 
system which has been regularly followed up for many 
years. Mr. Coleridge, in his Literary Life, baa the fol- 
lowing passage to sbew the treatment which he and his 
friends received from your predecessor, the editor of the 
Anti- Jacobin Review. — " I subjoin part of a note from 
the Beauties of tbe Anti-Jacobin, in which having pre- 
viously informed the public that I had been dishonoured 
at Cambridge for preaching Deism, at a time when for 
my youthful ardour in defence of Christianity I was 
decried as a bigot by the proselytes of French philoso- 
phy, the writer concludes with these words — ' 8inae this 
time he has left Ms native country, eoimnenced citizen of the 
•world, left liis poor children fatherlese, twiJ Ms wife desti- 
tute. Ex hoc disce his friends, Latnb aiid Souiheij.' With 
severest truth," continues Mr. Coleridge, "it may be 
asserted that it would not be easy to select two men 
more exemplary in their domestic affections than those 
whose names were thus printed at full length, as in the 
same rank of morals with a denounced infidel and fugi- 
tive, who had left his children faliherless, and his wife 
destitute ! Is it surpriMng that laatiy good men remained 
longer than perhaps they otherwise would have done, ad- 
verse to a party which encouraged and openly rewarded, the 
authors of such atrocious caluimiies ? " 

"With me, I confess, the wonder does not lie there r — 
all I am surprised at is, that the objects of these atro- 
cious calumnies were ever reconciled to the authors of 
them and their patrons. Doubtless, they had powerful 
arts of conversion in their hands, who could with im- 
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pumty and in triumph take away by atrocious ealamniea 
the characters of all who disdained to be their tools ; 
and rewarded with honours, places, and pensions all those 
who were. It is in this manner. Sir, that some o£ my old 
friends have become your new allies and associates. — 
They have changed sides, not I ; and the proof that I 
have been true to the original ground of quarrel is, that 
I have you against me. Tour consistency is the nnde- 
niable pledge of their tergiversation. The instinct of 
eelf-interest and meanness of servility are infalib5e and 
safe ; it is speculative enthusiasm and disinterested love 
of public good, that being the highest strain of hu- 
manity, are apt to falter, and " dying, make a swan-like 
end." This tendency to change was, in the case of our 
poetical reformists, precipitated by another cause. The 
spirit of poetry is, as I have shewn elsewhere, favourable 
to liberty and humanity, but not when its aid is most 
wanted, in encountering the shocks and disappointments 
of the world. Poetry may be described as having the 
range of the universe ; it traverses the empyrean, and 
looks down on nature from a higher sphere. When it 
lights upon the earth, it loses some of its dignity audits 
nse. Its strength is in its wings ; its element is the air. 
Standing on its feet, jostUngwith the crowd, it is liable 
to be overthrown, trampled on, and defaced; for its 
wings are of a dazzling brightness, " sky-tinctured," and 
the least soil upon them shews to disadvantage. Sullied, 
degraded aa I have seen it, I shall not here insult over 
it, bnt leave it to Time to take out the stains, seeing it 
is a thing immortal as itself. " Being so majestical, I 
should do it wrong to offer it but the shew of violence." 
— The reason why I have not changed my principles 
with some of the persons here alluded to, is, that I had 
a natural inveteracy of understanding which did not 
bend to fortune or oircumetances. I was not a poet. 
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but a metaphysician ; tiiitl I suspect that the convictioa 
of an abstract principle is alone a thatch for the preju- 
dices of absolute power, The love of truth ia the best 
foundation for the love of liberty. In this sense, I 
might have repeated — 

" Love is not love that alleration finds : 

Uh ! □□, it is an everRxed mark. 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken." 

Besides, I had another reason. I owed somethiag to 
truth, for she had done something' for me. Early in 
life I had made (what I thought) a metaphysicaJ dis- 
covery ; and after that, it was too late to think of retract- 
ing. My pride forbad it : my nnderstanding revolted 
afc it. I conld not do better than go on as I had begun. 
I too, worshipped at no unhallowed shrine, and served in 
no mean presence, I had laid my hand on the ark, and 
could not tnm back ! I have been called " a writer of 
third-rate books." For myself, there is no work of 
mine which I should rate so high, except one, which I 
dare say yon never heard of — An Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Human Action. I do not think the worse of 
it on that account ; nor though jou might not be able 
to understand it, could you attribute this to the gaudi- 
neSB of the phraseology, nor the want of thought. I 
will here. Sir, explain the nature of the argument as 
clearly and in as few words as I can. 

The object of that Essay (and I have written this 
Letter partly to introduce it through you to the notice 
of the reader) is to leave free play to the social affec- 
tions, and to the cultivation of the more disinterested 
and generous principles of our nature, by removing a 
stumbling-block which has been thrown in their way, 
and which turns the very idea of virtue or humanity 
into a fable, mz. the metaphysical doctrine of the innate 
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and necessary selfialmess o£ the human mind. Do you 
understand so far ? The question I propose to ezamine 
is not the practical question, how far m.an is more or 
less selfish or social in the actual sum-total of his habits 
and affections, nor the moral or political question, to 
what degree of perfection he can be advanced still fur- 
ther in the one, or weaned from the other ; but my in- 
tention is to state and answer the previous qnestion, 
whether there is, as it has been contended, a total inca- 
pacity and physical impossibility in the human mind, of 
feeling an interest in any thing beyond itself, so that 
both the common feelings of compassion, natural affec- 
tion, friendship, &c. and the more refined and ab- 
stracted ones of the love of justice, of country, or of 
kind, are, and must be a delusion, believed in only by 
fools, and turned to their advantage by tnaves. This 
doctrine which has been sedulously and confidently 
maintained by the French and English metaphysicians 
of the two last centuries, by Hobbes, Mandeville, Roche- 
f oucault, Helvetins and others, and ia a principal comer- 
stone of what is called the modem philosophy, I think 
tends to, and has done a great deal of mischief, and I 
believe I have found out a view of the subject, which 
gets rid of it unanswerably and for ever, in maimer and 
form following. I conceive, that to establish the doc- 
I trine of exclusive and absolute selfishness on a meta- 
physical basis, that is to say, on the original and impass- 
able distinction of the faculties of the human mind, it 
is necessary to make it appear, that there is some pecu- 
liar and abstracted principle which gives it an imme- 
diate, mechanical, and irresistible interest in whatever 
relates to itself, and which by the same rule shuts out 
and is a bar to the very possibility of our feeJing not an 
equal, but anj' kind or degree of interest whatever, 
at any moment of our lives, in the history and fate of 
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others. — This is so far from being true, that the con- 
trary is demonstrable. Thus, Sir, My self-interest in 
any thing signifies (by the statement) the particular 
manner in which whatever relates to myself affects me, 
so as to create an anxiety about it, and be a motive to 
action. Now the same word, se?/, is indifferently applied 
to the whole of my being, past, present, and to come ; 
and it is supposed from the use of language and the 
habitnal association of ideas, that this self is oue thing 
as well as one word, and my interest in it all along the 
same necessary, identical interest. That a m.an. must 
love himself as such, seems a self-evident and simple 
proposition. The idea appears lite an absolute truth, 
and resists every attem,pt at analysis, like an element in 
nature. Some persons, who formerly took the pains to 
read this work, imagined {do not be alarmed, Sir !) that 
I wanted to argue them out of their own existence, 
merely because I endeavoured to define the nature and 
meaning of this word, self ; to take in pieces, by meta- 
physical aid, this fine illusion of the brain and forgery 
of language, and to shew what there is real, and what 
false in it. The word denotes, by common consent, 
three different selves, my past, my present, and my 
future self. iSow it is taken for granted by some, and 
insisted upon by others, that I must have the same un- 
avoidable interest in all these, because they are all equally 
myself. But that is impossible; for in truth my personal 
identity is foanded only on my personal ( 
and that does not extend beyond the j 
— It must be maintained, on the other side of the ques- 
tion, that my past, my present, and my future self are 
inseparably linked together, equally identified by an 
intimate commnnion of transferable thoughts and feel- 
ings in one metaphysical principle of self-interest, before 
they can be equally myself, the same identical thing, to 
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any purpose of sentiment or for any motive o£ action. 
It will easOy be seen how far this is the caae, and how 
far it is not. I have a peculiar, esclusiye self-interest 
or sympathy {never mind the word, Sir,) with my pre- 
sent self, by means of sensation (or conscioTisneas,) and 
with my past self, by means of memory, which I have 
not, and cannot have with the past or present feelings or 
inter^te of others ; for this reason that these faculties 
are exclusive, peculiar, and confined to myself. But I 
have no exclusive, or peculiar, or independent faculty, 
like sensation or memory, giving me tlie same absolute, 
unavoidable, instinctive interest in my own future sen- 
sations, and none at all in those of others. This ideal 
self is then nominally the sam.e, but strictly difierent ; 
composed of distinct and unequal parts ; bound to- 
gether by laws and principles which have no parity of 
relation to each other. By shewing how personal iden- 
tity produces self interest as far as it goes, we shall see 
exactly when and how it ceases. — If I touch a burning 
coal, this gives me a present sensation differing in kind 
and degree from any impression I can receive from the 
same sensation being inflicted on another : there is no 
communication between another's nerves and my brain 
producing a correspondent jar and magnetic sympathy 
of frame. Again, if T have suffered a pain of this sort 
in time past, this leaves traces in my m.ind, by my con- 
tinned identity with myself, or by means of memory, 
of a kind totally distinct from any conception I can 
form of the same pain inflicted a year ago (for instance) 
on another. These two important facnlties then give 
me an appropriate and exclusive interest only in what 
happens or has happened to myself. So far as the ope- 
ration of these two faculties goes, I am strictly a selfish 
being, I am necessarily cut off from ail knowledge of 
or sympathy with the feelings of any one bnt myself. 
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But if I am to undergo a certain pain at a future time, 
the next year or the next moment, however near or 
remote, I have no faculty im.preB8ing this feeling intui- 
tively and with mechanical force and certajnty on my 
mind beforehand, as my present or past impressions are 
stamped upon it by means of sensation and memory. I 
have no principle of thought or BCntiment in the original 
conformation of my mind, projecting me forward into 
my futnre being, giving me a present nnavoidable con- 
sciousness of it, and removed from all cognisance of 
■what happens to others ; I have no faculty identifying 
my future interests inseparably with my present feel- 
ings, and therefore I have no exclusive, mechanical and 
proper self-interest in them, merely because they are 
mine ; for that which is fnine, is that which touches me 
by secret springs, and in a way in which what relates to 
others can take no hold of me. The only faculty by 
which I can anticipate what is to befal myself in future, 
is the same common and disposeable faculty in kind and 
in mode of operation, by which I can, I do, and must 
anticipate in degree, and more or less according to cir- 
cumstances, the feelings and thoughts of others, and 
take a proportionable interest in them, viz. the imagina- 
tion. To suppose that there is a principle of self-inte- 
rest in the mind, without a faculty of self-interest, is an 
absurdity and a contradiction. This idea of an abstract, 
exclusive, metaphysical self-interest in my own being . 
generally, is taken (by a gross and blind prejudice) 
from the manner in which the facalties of sensation and 
memory affect me, and applied to a part of my being, 
where I have no such interest in myself, because I have 
no such faculty giving it me. What proves that there is 
no mechanical sympathy identifying my future with my 
present being, is, that I am for the most part, indifferent 
to, ignorant of what is to happen to myself hereafter. 
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There in no presentiment in the case. If the honse is 
about to fall on my head, this occasions no uneasiness 
to my self-love, nnless there are circumstances to alarm 
my imagination beforehand. To suppose, that besides 
the ideal or rational interest I have in the event, I have 
another real metaphysical interest in it, without object 
or consciousness, is as if I shoald say, that I have a 
particular interest in the past, without remembering it, 
or in the present without feeling it.— But the future is 
the only subject of action, that is, of a practical or 
rational interest at all, either of self-love or benevolence. 
All voluntary action, that is, all action undertaken with 
a view to produce a certain event or the contrary, must 
relate to the future. The primary, essential motive of 
the volition of any thing must be the idea of that thing, 
and the idea solely. For the thing itself, which is the 
object of desire and pursuit, is by the supposition a non- 
entity. It is willed for that very reason, that it is sup- 
posed not to exist. If it did exist, or had existed, it 
would be absurd to will it to exist or not to exist ; and 
as a thing which does not exist, but which we will to be 
or not to he, it is a mere fiction of the mind, and can 
exert no power over the thoughts, nor influence the will 
or the afEections in any way, except through the imagi- 
nation. The future, whether as it relates to myself or 
others, exists only in the mind ; and in the mind, not 
by memory, not by sensation, which are exclusive and 
selfish faculties, but by the imagination, which is not 
a limited, narrow faulty, but common, discursive, and 
social. If my sympathy with others is not a sensible 
substantial mechanical interest, neither ia my self-inte- 
rest any thing but an imaginary and ideal one, I am 
bound to my future interest only by the same fine links 
of fancy and reason, which give that of others a hold 
on my affections. As a voluntary agent, I am neces- 
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sinlv and m the first m&tance, tliit is in the inetu- 
physiLil sense of the qnefitinn i disinterested one. I 
lould not love myself if I wore not SO formed, as to 
be capable of loving otheis I have no schd, material, 
gio8& ■ictna] self interest in my own tntnre welfare, 
and I therefoie can onlf have the same any, notional, 
hvpotheticil interest m it which I must hive in kind, 
thongh not m degiee m the pleisnres and pains of 
others whiLh I get at the knowledge of and sympathise 
with m the same wav There ii, then no exclusive 
jjiound of self interest incompatible with sympathy, 
and rendering it a tlnmera , selfloie and sympathy 
both rest on the <!ame geneial giound of reason, of ima- 
gination, and ot lommon senstj — It m»\ be stid that 
my own futare mterests have i leality beyond the mere 
idea. So have the interests of otheis, and the only 
question is, whether the symplthy the motive to iction, 
is not equally imaginary in both cases It maj be said, 
that I shall becom.e my future self, but that is no reason 
why I should take a particular interest in it till I do. 
If a pin pricks m,e in any part of my body, I am instantly 
apprised of it, and feel an interest in removing it ; but 
my future self does not find any means of apprising me 
of its sensations, in which I can feel no interest, except 
from previous apprehension. Lastly, it may be said that 
I do feel an interest in myself and my future welfare, 
which I do not, and cannot feel in that of others. This 
I grant ; but that does not prove a metaphysical antece- 
dent self-interest, precluding the pftssibility of all inte- 
rest in others, (for the social afEectiona are as much a 
matter of fact, as the influence of self-love) but a prac- 
tical self-interest, arisingoat of habit and circumstances, 
and niore or less consistent with other disinterested and 
humane feelings, according to habit, opinion, and cir- 
cumstances. I love myself better than my neighbour. 
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for the same reason (and for no other) that I love my 
child better than a stranger's — from having my thonghts 
more flsed upon its welfare, my time more taken up in 
providing for it, and from my knowing better by ex- 
perience, what its wants and wishes are. People have 
accounted for natural affection as an innate idea, as they 
have for self-iove. According to the metaphysical doc- 
trine of selfishness, my own child or a stranger's, and 
every one else, are equally and perfectly indifferent to 
me, as much as if they were mere machines. As to a 
paramount universal abstract notion of personal identity, 
impelling and overruling all my actions, thoughte, feel- 
ings, &c. to one sole object, and centre of self-interest, 
there is no snch thing in nature. It requires almost as 
much pains and discipline, to make us attentive to our 
own real and permanent happiness, as to that of others. 
Is it not the constant theme of moralists and divines, 
that man is the sport of impulse, and the creature of 
habit ? I would ask, whether the convivialist is deterred 
from indulging in his love of the bottle, by any con- 
sideration of the ruin of his health or business p Is the 
debauchee restrained in the career of his passions, any 
more by reflecting on the disgrace or probable diseases 
he ie bringing on himself, than on the injury he does to 
others ? It would be as hard a task to make the spend- 
thrift prudent, as the miser generous. Man is governed 
by his passions, and not by his interest.— The selfish 
theory is founded on mixing up vulgar prejudices, and 
scholastic distinctions ; and by being insisted on, tends to 
debase the mind, and not at all promote the cause of truth. 
I do not think I should illustrate the foregoing 
reasoning so welt by any thing I could add on the sub- 
ject, as by i-elating the manner in which it first struck 
me. I remember I had been reading a speech which 
Mirabaud (the author of the work, called the System of 
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Kature) has pat into the mouth of a supposed infidel at 
the day of Judgment ; and was afterwards led on by 
some means or other, to consider the question, whether 
it could properly be said to be an act of virtne in any 
one to sacrifice his own final happiness to that of any 
other person, or number of persons, if it were possible 
for the one ever to be made the price of the other. Sup- 
pose it be my own case — that it were in my power to 
save twenty other persons, by Tolnntarily consenting to 
suffer for them, why should I not do a generous thing, 
and never trouble myself about what might be the con- 
sequences to myself thousands of years hence ? Now 
the reason, I thought, why a man should prefer his own 
future welfare to that of others, was, that he has a neces- 
sary, or abstract interest in the one, which he cannot 
have in the other, and this again is the consequence of 
his being always the same individual, of his continued 
identity with himself. The distinction is this, that how- 
ever insensible I may be to my own interest at any 
future period, yet when the time comes, I shall feel very 
differently about it. I shall then judge of it from the 
actual impression of the object, that is, truly and cer- 
tainly ; and as I shall still be conscious of my past feel- 
ings, and shall bitterly repent my own folly and insensi- 
bility, I ought, as a rational agent, to be determined 
now by what I shall then wish I had done, when I shall 
feel the consequences of my actions most deeply and 
sensibly. It is this continued consciousness of my own 
feelings which gives me an immediate interest in what- 
ever relates to my future welfare, and makes me at 
all times accountable to myself for my own conduct. 
As therefore this consciousness will be renewed in me 

after death, if I exist again at all— But stop As I 

niust be conscious of my past feelings to be myself, and 
as this conscious being will be myself, how, if that 
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conscionBnesa should be transferred to some other 
being? How am I to know that I am not imposed 
upon bj a false claim of identity ? But that is im- 
possible, because I shall have no other self than that 
which arises from this very consciousness. Why then, 
if so, this self may be multiplied in as many different 
beings as the Deity may think proper to endue with the 
same consciousness, which, if it can be renewed by an 
act of omnipotence in any one instance, may clearly be 
so in a hundred others. Am I to regard all these aa 
equally myself ? Am I equally interested in the fate of 
all ? Or if I must fix upon some one of them in par- 
ticular as my representatiYe and other self, how am I to 

be determined in my choice ? Here then I saw an 

end to my speculations about absolute self -interest and 
personal identity, I saw plainly, that the conscionsneas 
of my own feelings, which is made the foundation of my 
continued interest in them, could not extend to what 
had never been, and might never be, that my identity 
with myself must be confined to the connection between 
my past and present being, that with respect to my 
future feelings and interests they conld have no eom- 
manication with, or influence over my present feelings 
and interests, merely because they were future, that I 
shall be hereafter affected by the recollection of my 
former feelii^s and actions, and my remorse be equally 
heightened by reflecting on my past foily, and late-earned 
wisdom, whether I am really the same thinking being, or 
have only the same consciousness renewed in me ; bat 
that to suppose that this remorse can re-act in the 
reverse order on my present feelings or create an im- 
mediate interest in my future feelings befo -e t ex sta, 
is an express contradiction. For, how ca th s p 'e- 
tended unity of consciousness which s only eSected 
from the past, which makes me so little icquainted w th 
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the future, that I cannot even tell for a moment hon" 
long it will be continued, whether it will be entirely 
interrupted by, or renewed in me after death, and which 
might be multiplied in I don't know how many different 
beings, and prolonged by complicated sufferings, with- 
out my being any the wiser for it ; how, I ask, can a 
principle of this sort transfuse my present into my 
future being, and make me as much a participator in 
■what does not at all affect me as if it were actually im- 
pressed upon my senses ? I cannot, therefore, have a 
principle of active self-interest arising out of the con- 
nesion between my future and present being, for no 
such connexion exists or is possible. I am what I am 
in spite of the future. My feelings, actions, and inte- 
rests are determined by causes already existing and 
acting, and cannot depend on any thing else, withont a 
complete transposition of the order in which effects 
follow one another in nature. 

In this manner. Sir, may a man learn to distinguish 
the limits which circumscribe his identity with himself, 
and the frail tenure on which he holds his fleeting exis- 
tence. Here indeed, " on this bank and shoal of time," 
we give ourselves credit for a few years, and so far 
make sure of our continued identity — as far as we can 
sec the horizon before us, while the same busy scene 
exists, while the same objects, passions, and pursuits 
engross our attention, we seem to grasp the realities of 
things ; they are incorporated with our imagimition and 
take hold of our affections, and we cannot doubt of our 
interest iu them. Farther than this, we do not go with 
the same confidence ; the indistinctness of another state 
of being takes away its reality, and we lose the abstract 
idea of self for want of objects to attach it to. But the 
reasoning is the same in both cases. The next year, the 
next hour, the next moment is but a creation of the 
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mind n all that Vie hope oi feai love or hate, in all 
that 10 neirest and dearest to us we bnt mistake the 
stiength of illne on for ceit«unty and follow the mimic 
ihews oi things ind catch at a shadow and live in a 
wiking die'tm Eveij th ng before us exists ia au ideal 
world The futuie is a blank and dreary void, like 
sleep or death till the imagmation brooding over it 
with ■wmgs outspread impregnitea it with life and 
motion The 1 rms and colouis it assumes are but 
the picture reflected on the eye of fancy, the unreal 
mockeries of future events The solid fabric of time 
and nature moves on but the future always flies before 
it 1 he p -eient moment stands on the brink of nothing. 
We cann t pass the diead ahvss or make a broad and 
beaten way over it or (.onstruct a real interest in it, or 
identifj ourselves with whit is not or have a being, 
sense md motion where theie are none. Our interest 
in the future our identity with it cannot be substantial ; 
that self which we project before ns into it is like a 
shadow in the water, a bubble of the brain. In becoming 
the blind and servile drndges of self-interest, we bow 
down before an idol of our own making, and are spell- 
boond by a name. Those objects to which we are most 
attached, make no part of oiir present sensations or real 
existence ; they are fashioned out of nothing, and rivetted 
to our self-love by the foi-ce of a reasoning imagination, 
(the privilege of our inteliectual nature)— and it is the 
same faculty that carries us out of ourselves as well as 
beyond the present moment, that pictures the thoughts, 
passions and feelings of others to us, and interests us in 
them, that clothes the whole possible world with a 
borrowed reality, that breathes into all other forms the 
breath of life, and endows oar sympathies with vital 
warmth, and diffuses the soul of morality through all 
the relations and sentiments of our social being. 
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Such, Sir, is the metaphysical discovery of which I 
spoke ; and which I made many years ago. From that 
time I felt a certain weight and tightness aboat my 
heart taten off, and cheerful and confident thoughts 
springing up in the place of anxious fears and sad fore- 
bodings. The plant I bad sown and watered with my 
tears, grew under my eye ; and the air about it was 
wholesome and pleasant. Tor this cause it is, that I 
have gone on little discomposed by other things, by 
good or adperse fortune, by good or ill report, more 
hurt by public disappointments than my own, and not 
thrown into the hot or cold fits of a tertian ague, as the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review damps or raises the 
opinion of the town in my favour. I have some love of 
fame, of the fame of a Pascal, a Leibnitz, or a Berkeley 
fnoue at all of populanty) and would rather that a 
a ngle mqniier after truth should pronounce my name, 
iftei I am dead with the same feelings that I have 
thought of theirs thm be pufted m all the newspapers, 
and praised in all the review & whilb I am living. I my- 
self have been i, thinker and I cinnot but believe that 
there are and vrill be others, like me. If the few aad 
scattered aparks of truth, which I have been at so much 
pains to collect, should still be kept alive in the minds 
of such persons, and not entirely die with mo, I shall be 
satisfied. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

William Hazlitt. 
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CHINA, Flotoiial, Descriptive, and 



CKTIIKSHAMK'S Thieo ConrseB and 



- Pnncli and Jml 



DAirre.in English Verse, by I. C, Wright, 
M.A. ^ith Introduction and MEmoir. 
Ponrsit and 34 Steel £nEravings after 
Flaxman. N.S. 

DIDROtrS CtarUttan leonograpby ; 
a Klsto^ of Christian AH tn tbe Middle 
Ages. Trans, by E, J. Millinglon. 150 



ITER (Dr. T. H.) PompeU; itsB.iild- 


15«,"it 




^ c|va.™.^airfM. IlinMg, 










— Horn 








Engravm 




R_»,t. 




French of Lesage ijy SmoHert. 



Smirke, aiid 10 Etch. 

GRIMM'S Oarnmer Orethel; or, Ger. 
man Fairy Tales and Popolar Sloties, 
containiBE *i Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. NunxerousWwjdcnls after Cmik. 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 31. 6rf. 

BOLBEnrS Danoe i>r Deatli and 
BibleCnts. Upwatdsof .50 Subjects, en 
graved in faisimile with Introduction and 

and Dr. Dibdjn. 71. 61;.^ 



Upwards of 
INDLA, Pictorial, DeserlptlTe, and 

Histotical, from Ibe EarKesI 'Hmas. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcurs after Haivey, Bewiclt, and 
others. N.S. 

after Cooper, Landseer, fie. 71, &d. N. S. 
KING'a (C. W.) Natural Bistory of 



Illusi 

- Natural History of Precioiu 

- Handbook of Engraved Gema. 



lilHDSATfi (XoTd) Letter! on ^ypt, 

Edom, and the Holy Land. jSWood 
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BOHN'-S LIBRARIES. 



IiODQE'S Portraits of lUoBtrious 

Peisonagu of Great Britain, mth Eio- 

^raiis engraved on Slcrf™l.^!l Se \ 
respective Bisgraphies unobiidged. Com- 1 
pleM in B vols, 
LOirareLLOWB roetlcal works, : 



(Mrs.) Entertslnins Na> 



'IRS 

FETRARCH'S SoimetH, TrimnphH, 
J.ifo by Thomas' CampSell. Portrait wi 



HARRTATB (Capt., ILR.) Hastar. 

man Etady ; or, (he Wieck of the Pacific. 
(Writlen for YonnE People.) With 03 
Woodcuts. 31. id- N. S. 
Mission 1 or, Soenes in Africa. 

(Written for Young People.) llkstraled 
ty Gilbert and Dalrisi. 35. ix!. N. S. 

Pirate and Tliree Cotters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) Wih a Memoir. 
8 Steel EngraviilRS .liter Ciarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3f. (S. N. S. 

Prlvateersmau. Adventure; by Sea 

aod Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Writlen for YonngPeo^e,) 8 Steel E»- 

Settlers In Canada. (Written for 

Young People.) 10 KuEravings by GUbett 
and Dalrief 3J. W. Tf. S. 
- Poor Jack. 



Hall. Map of the 1 






LVlthi6Ilhisl 



le Last Jud 



I Slonfield, R.A 
MAXWELL'S Vlctoriei of VTelllnK- 

HJCHASL AHOGLOandRAPHARL, 

Their Ijvea and Worths. Bv Duuna and 
Quatretnire de Qumcy. 

aiidCikrtoons " " 
HILLBR'S HIstorr of the Anglo- 

SajioDS, fiom the Earliat Period to the 
Noman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saion Britain, and i^ Steel Engravings. 
Mn,TOR<S Poetical W^orks, uith s 
Memoir and Notts bv J. Alaiilgameiy, an 

tndei to all the Poeou.'and Notes. i»> 
Wood Engravings, s vols. .V. S. 
MUDIE'S History of Britisli Birds. 

RevisedbyW.C. L.Manin. 51 Kiguresof 

Birds find 7 Plates of Eggs. 2 vol*^. N.S. 

Wilh the Pl^iles coloured, 7J. M. per . ol. 



™gn by H. G. Bohn. 15 

.h the Maps coloured, 71. 6. 
houtlheMaps, ji. 6.f. 

POPE'S Poetical Worts, i 

Translations. Edit., with Note: 
Catnithers, 9 vols. 

and Notes 



troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson 
M.A. With Flaiman's Designs. A'. S. 

Life, including many of his Letters 

ByR. Carmthers. Numerous Illustra lions 

POTTERY AND PORCELAm, nn< 

llluVtratid'^ Catalogue "of the B^al^C^l 
lection, whh the prices and names of lb' 

List 'of^all^ MarS^d ilonogi "^"'■' 
H. G. Bohn, Numerous Woadc 



By 



Etchings by D, Maclise, 



mentofDogand Gun. 
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CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



REDDINa'S Historr and DSBCrip- 



N.S. 

.. CRDSOe. With Memoir 
SkcI Engravinj " "" 




STUART and REVETT'S AntlqDitieB 
of Athens, and other Monument of Greece ; 

ArchiCecCuie. ;i Steel Plateaand numeisus 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S BTitiBli)Warb1arB. y.—Sie 
Bahstim. 

TAI>ES OF THE QEHU ; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans. bySirC, Moirell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered, tu 



J, R. wiff 

Woodcuts. 



Shooting, Sailmi 

44 Eugiaviugs ana nuDietous wooacuts. 
TVAIiTOira Complete AnBleri or the 

Contetoplative Man's Reucution, W Izaak 
Waiton and Charles Colton. With Me- 
moirs and Nntca W R. Ips;e. Also an 



Lives ofDoime.'Vrottoii, Hooker, 

&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
revised by A. H. Gullen, with a Memoir 

Portraits, 6 Auloeraph Sicuatuies, '&c. 
N.S. 

VTELUKaTOK, Life of. Fiom the 
Materials of Maxwell. iS Steel En- 

. — - VliitorieB ot.—See Mmxiitll. 
WESTROPP qi. M.) A Borndbook of 






WHITE'S NatOTBl Historr of Sel- 

of Nature, and the Natuialists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardlne. EdiL, with Notes and 
MeiiKMr,1)y E. Jesse. 40 Portraits. N.S. 

With the Phites coloured, ^^. 6d. JV. S. 

TOTJNQ LADY'S BOOK, The. A 



CLASSICAL 

Translations from ti 

95 Vols, at JJ. eoih, excepting those ma 



AHHIANDS HARCELUNUS. HIb. 

tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
Slanlius, Julian Jovianiis,ValcntiDian. and 
Valens, by C. D. Yorge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7i.fd. 



LIBRARY. 

[E Greek and Latin. 

rkcd Dthei-whe. (23/. -js. per set.) 

AMTONINira (M. ATtreUii8)i The 

Thoughts of. Translated lilera^, with 

the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
31. W. N.S. 

AFTII.EI1TS, The Works of. Com- 

riorii&, and Discourse of Magic. With 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



ARTSTOPKANXB' Oomedies. Trans. 



ARISTOTI^'S Nlcomacheon EUilis. 

.1 Inltoduc- 



., wilh Npl» 

- — ; Politics and Economics. 

WaJford" M'.A.°and'^ ^5M>°an. 

Dr. Gillie. 
- — MetapbTSiOB. Trans., wit 

Analya., and E™nini,iion Qu« 

Rev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. 
History of Animals. InTi 



i'l^ by 



I M«es 



- Orffauon ; < 



.Logic 



. — . Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., wiih 
Nolea, by T. BMi:ley, B.A, FViSt.™ 

ATHEHCUfi. Tbe Oelpnosoplilstfi ; 

or, Ihe Banquet of the Learned. By CD. 
Yonge, BA. Wuhan Appendi* of Po«i- 

ATLA9 of ClasBicaJ Qeograpliy. s: 



CiESAR. Commentaries on the 

GalLic and Civil Ware, with die Supple- 
mentacy Boalis allHbulcd to Kirtius, in- 

aild 'span^h°V^r Tr™."^"!!! Notes! 

CATDIXDS, Tibiiiliis, and the Tigll 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 

CICERO'S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
— On Oratory and Orators. With 

nre of tbe Gods, 

ws, a Republic, C. 
hNotes,byC,O.Yon 

Do Finibus, and Tus 
By C. D. VonEo, B 



O'S Orations.— fon^inun/. 
■ — Offloas ; or. Moral Duties. Caio 
Major, an Essay on Old VUe \ LxtiuE, an 
Essay on Triendlhip; Sajrio's Dream; 
Paiadoxes : Letter lo Quinlus on MaEis- 
irales. Trans., wilh Notts, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. y.6d. 



Kennedy. 5 »l 
DIOTIONART 






ie Cfuani 



s. Law Tern 



d Phra!. 



With 



..— With Indes Verborum (622 pages). 6r. 
Qaantilils and Accents marked (56 pages), 

DIOGENES LAEBTIUS. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Fhitosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 



EFECTET1I8. The Dtsoonrsea 
Life,"a»Tvrc''«' of !3i E 



of. 



ith the 
with Notes, 

EURIPIDES. ■ 



Vilh Me^^l 

OKEXK ROHAITCES of Heliodorns, 

AdvSmr^of Thk^es^and'charicleal 
Amours of Daphnis and Chlo«; and Loves 



Notes, by Re» R. Smi 



byTyller; and Theop 
HOBIER'8 mad. In Ei 

Notes bs' T. A, Buckley 
Odyssey, Hymns, 



i.k""b,""« 
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CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



JOSTIN, CORKELinS NEPOS, and 

Eialroraus. Trans,, wilh Noles, by Rtv. 
J. S. Walson, M.A, 
JUVENAL, PEBSnjS, Sm.PICIA, 
and Lualius. Iq Pnse, with NoHs, 
ChronolcH-ical Tables, Argumeuls, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To which is added Ihe Me- 
tiic^ Ver^Jon of Juvenal and Fcrsiui by 



IiDCRBTTOS. In Prose, wilh Notes and 

Waison, 'M.A."To"wii[ch % add'ed'lhe 
Metric^ Verdqn bj- J. M, Good. 
UARTIAIi'B Epl^cruns, complete. In 



OVTO'S ■Worfci, 



en-tier's DIh 

iuripLdes, and'lhf 



by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

R. In Pros. 

with I^ Men 



FLIHT'S Natural History. Truis., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. kitey, B.A. 6 vols. 

FUHT. Tbe Letters of Fliny the 



T. Bosan^uet, M.A 



PROPEKTIua, 1 
J_. F?Gant1lLin^ I 



e Elesiea of. With 



QCIHTILIAirS Instltnt 
Trans., with Notes 3r 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. 



Wali 



, M.A 



SALLTIST, FLORUS, and VELLETOS 

Patetcuius. Ttans., with Notes and Bio- 

8ENEOA. iPntitrmg. 

SOPHOCLES. The Trasedlea of. In 

STRABO'S QeoKraplkr' Tran.'^, with 



The Tianslation of Thomson, revia 
Notes, by T. Forester. 
TACimS. The Worlds of. 



which is added 



umenls, by Rev. J. feanks, M.A. To 
ch are appended the METRtcAL Vek- 
js of Chapman, Portrait of Theocritus. 



TYRT.En8.— J« Thiccrilus. 

VIRQIL. The 'Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biomphical Notice, 
byT, A. Bnckle>-, B,A. Tortrail. 31. &£ 

XENOFBOITS -WorkB. Trans., with 
Notts, hyl, S.Watson, M,A., and others. 
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JiO/AVS LIBRARIES. 

COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

lo Vols, al 5f. caih, (2I. icw. per sel.) 

DONAUISOH (Dr^ 



OANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trana 
wiih the Teit of the Oiigioa! on Ihe san 
page, and EspJanatory Noles, by JqI 
jCtarfyli, M.b. Ponnul. .V. S. 

The Pnrsatorio. Prose Trans.. «il 

ihe Original on the sanu 
planaloiy Kotes, by W. "" 



'i^lile? .v. S. 
Cthe) In Qreek. 

din Ihe Readings of 
t foot of the page, and 
n the margin. Also a 
a and Chronol^ieal 
mikt of Greek Uonn- 



ThBatrs of 

nd Proaodv of 



theGreelt Dt 
son.'lJ.D. J^.S. ' 
KEIGHTUEY'S (Thomas) MytholOBy 
of Andeni Gieece and Italy. Rcvisedby 
Lfonhard Schniiu, Ph.D., LL.D. it 
Plates. JV. S. 
HBRODOTOS, Notes on. Origlinal 

tr, M.A. I 

ind Sum] ., , 

il Table of Events— Tables 

tances"— an' Onlhn'e^of the"?[lsloty and 
Geography — and the Dates completedfrom 
GaisTord, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 



DOBREE^ AdTersario. (Xoi< 



SCIENTIFIC 

cacA, cxitptiag Ihoie III 



LIBRARY. 

aikul otherwise. (15/. ss. ^r set.) 
BBIDGEVTATER TREATtSSS.- 



PhysKs, considi 
al Theology. 1 



Artiiklal Substances emplOTed in the Ai 
and Domestic Economy, funded on t 
work of Dr. Bolley. EdiL by Dr. Pal 



aism and Vita 

eiimcing Design. Preceded by anAcconnt 

of the Authoi's Discoveries [n the Nervous 

System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 



e Physical Condition of 



hrfnreS 



t by Dr J W Griffith. 



— - Ec^et'g Anlntal and Veeetable 

Phy=ioluej 4'3 \\ood,,ut5. i vols. Us. 

BROWNE. Marnial of OeoIOBy. By 
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SCIENTIFIC LIBHAXV. 



CARPENTER'S (Dr. 'W. B.) ZoolOBT. 

A SysMdiatic View of Ihl Sinicture, Sa- 



he Animal Kingdoir 
rms of Fossil Remaii 
S. Dallas, I 



the chief Ft 

Wheals. ' a ™b;~di.'«ch." 

Mechaaical PlilIOBoph7, Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Espo- 
AiXan. i8i Woodcuia. 

Vegetable PhytsiolOKy and 87a. 

■o^e'^nowltdgeof pJSiuf Revised by 



— ^ Animal Fli7sioloK;. Revised Edi- 

CHETBEU^ on Colour. Coniaiiiing; 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their ApplicatioD to the 
.\ns; including Painung, Deoonilion, 
Tapestries, Carpels, Mosaics, Glaring, 
Stoning, Calico Printing, Lettuprus 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flo»,-er Gardening, SiC Trans, 
by C. Mar ■ ~ 



With an addili. 



cated Stories of Appaiilions, Dreams, 
Second Sffiht, Table-Tuming, and Spirit- 
Rapinng, &c. 9 vols. 

UlMii'B lutrodnction to Astronomr. 
With Vocabnlary of the Terms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 3t6ii N.S. 

HOGG« (Jabei) Qements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Seine 
an Easy Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneujnatics, Hydroslalics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 

miMBOUDT'S Cosmoa; or, Sketob 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans. V E. C. Otlii, B. H. Paul, and 
W, S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 

— — ^PeraonalZTarrativeofhla Travels 



Trans, by E. C. Ottf . 
HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 

or. Studies of the Phy^cal Phenomena 1^ 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 



JOYCE'S Bcientiflc DlaloBroes. A 

Familiar Inlroduclion to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young PeoSe. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

Introduction to the Arta and 

Sciences, for Schools and Young People. 



JnK£S<.BBOWITE<S Stadenf e Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
Jukes-Brouiie, of the Geological Survey of 
England. Wllh numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6s. N.S. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Knowledge la 



^an/'&otB by 
K, vt ornum. portrait 01 Fuseli. 
UUiT. IntTodnctiou to AstroToSy. 



yith a Gi 



foro 



ilating Nativities, byZadkiel. 

MANTEU/B (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Medals of Creation ; or. First 

Excursions. Coloured Plat^snd°se™l 

hundred Woodcuts, ivols. 71. M. each. 

Petrl^ctions and their Teaoli- 

iiigs. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 

Wonders of Geology ; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Phen«- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Wowlcuu. s 

MOBPHT^ GaiueB of CheBS, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 

anarytical Notes by' J. LSwenlhal. With 
short Memcotand Portrait of Morphy. 
SCHOUW'B Eartb, Plonfa, and Man. 
Popular l>ictures of Nature. And K«- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kinedom. 

M™ of i^e Geo^phy'of 'Hants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Oeolosy and Scr^- 
ture; or, the Relation between theScrinlures 
and Geolo^^ Science. With Mem<nr. 

STANIXT'S Classified Bynopsls of 

Flemish" S^ool5ni'c'ud''iE «" Account of 
some oS the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 
STAUNTON'S Chsss-FIa^er^B Hand- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
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I8 BOJIN'S LIBRARIES. 


STAUNTON. — CoBlmned. 




— -ChewPraMB. A Suppl™tntio.h= 
Chess-players Handbook. Conlaining Ihe 


of Ihe Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, by C. W, Heat™, F.ds. Nik 
metous Woodcuts. N. S. 




Ihe Opening ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 


aSeleclionofMorphy-sGames. Annotated. 


of Great Britain, syslemalically investi- 
gated : with an Inlrodudory View 9f it.. 
Comparative State in Foteigd Counlrie.'i- 
Rev.sed by P. L. Simmonift- ,50 Illns- 


Comprising a Treatise on Odds, C^«lion 


of Match Games, inclading the French 


Match with M. St, Amanl, and a Selection 




Qf Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 








Ohess Tonmameut of 1851. 


and Commercia3 Economy of the Factory 


A Collection rf Games played at this cele- 


Sj-stem of Great Britain- Rcvi.^ed by 


and Notes- Numerous Diagrams. 


£op''agi,™?'r^-* ""'"""'" ^''^'"- 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

GILBART'S Hialory, Prinoiplea. 
A. S, Michie, of the Royal Bank of; 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

2; Velwmsat Vaiions Prices. (%!. us. per lei.) 



BOHN'S 01011011017 of FoeUaal 

Quotations. Fourth Edition. &s. 

BDOHANAITS Dictbmary ofSclence 
•nd Techiifcal Terms used m Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce. Arts, 
and Tnules, By W. H. Buchanan, ivilh 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6j. 

BI> AIR'S Obt'ODOl<^caI T»b)eB. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Trealj-of Peace, April 1856- 
ByJ. W. Kosse. 800 pages, loi, 

Index of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chtonoliwy and 



on Epitaphs and Observi 

chial Anriquities. By T. J- Pettigrew-, 

F.R-S., F.S.A. sr- 
COHTS, Honuol ot.—Sie Himifkreys. 
DATES, Index <}t.—Sit Biair. 
DICnONAST of Obaplete and Pro- 

Centun-. By Thomas "wi^ht.^Ml^., 



. witA Epigtammat 
V. H. DDdd,M.A. 6 



ot Cniance, 
fikilE, ana Manual uexlerity, including 
Whist, Billiards, &c., EdiL 6y Henry (£ 

HVHFHRETS; Coin CoIlectorB' 

Progress of Coinage from Ihe Eatliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphrej-s. 140 Ulus- 
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NOVELISTS' LISKARV. 



19 



of English LiKiature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rate and Curious BooTis pub- 



■s. 6d. fcich. Pan XI. JApptndlx Vol.), 



NOTSD H 

31. Ar..r, 



OF FICTION. 



POLITICAL CTCLOF£DU., A 

St^tistiul^ and Forensic K^owled^'; 
forming a Wort of Reference on nibjecls 
DfCivifAdininisCmtioa.PoUtica] Economy, 
Finance, Comnieixe, Lavrs, and Sodai 
Relations. 4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
PRpySRBS, Handbook of. Con- 

CoilKtion, wilh^AdtErions ftom Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maiims, and Phrases, colftcled by H. G. 
Bohn. 51. 

A Polyalot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
EngUsh Translations. 51. 

STROHYMS and AirrOITTMS; or, 
lecKd and''c™SUted"by'?^'.'"c. f. 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

JO Volumes at y. M. each, excrptin^ that viarked otherwise. (l/. \%s. fer set.) 

TIELDVXa.~C»Ktuttld. 

Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, revised. 

CrHikdumk-slUmlratimu. ss. JV. -T. 



101 


dy's 
Syl 


Enir 

SS" 


e. D'AtbUy). 
Notes bV A- B 
■&c. h.S. 


Tj 


Cecilia 

teshyA. 


With Int 
E. Ellis. =v 



FIELDINQ'S JoBSpIi Andrews 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adnms. ' 
tratina. '^sf ^^ "" ' 
— ^ Histor; of Tom Jciiie<i a Fon 



MANZONI. The BetrotUed : beW 

a TranslatiM of 'I Promessi Sposi" 
Numerous Woodcuts. 1 voL (731 pages), 

STOTTE (Hra. H. 8.) Uncle Tom's 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 fuil- 
page Illustrations. S. S. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

5 Volumes at Various Prices. {ll. Ss. 6d. fei- set.) 



BELL (Sir Oliarlas 



C Arms and 

ns. b^" C, <?. 
Keepti, S. K. 



FLAXIHAM. Lectures on Bcolpture. 



R. Westmacolt, R.A., and Memoir of 

Flauman. PortraitandssPlal'-s. 61. N.S. 

LEONARDO DA Vmcra Treatise 

onPaintitK. Tran5.byJ.F.RiBaud,R.A. 

As. ■ ™'"' '™^'^ ""^ ^■ 

PLAMCHE'B Bistor;? of British 

toslnme, from the Earliest Time to the 
19th Century. By J. K. Planch*. 400 
Illustrations, i. jf.S. 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 

A Series of Compkle Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted pom Vols. 

in Bohn's Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper coi'er, 

tciili cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading. 

ASCHAM (ROGER).— 

SC HOLE MASTER. By PROFESSOR Mayor. 
CARPEMTER {DR. ir. B.).^ 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL AU- 
STIN ENXi:. 

emersoa:— 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 
on the Race, Ability, Mariners, Truth, Character, Wealth, Religion, &c &e. 

NATURE ; An Essay. To which are added Orations, Lectures. 
and Addressss. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN: Seven Lectures on Plato, S\v!:- 

DENBORC, MOSTAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE, NAPOLEON, and GOETIIIm 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, 

FRANKLIN {BENJAMIN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE {NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols, in One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 

TRANS FORNL\TION ; or the Marble Faivn. Tivo Paris. 

IfAZLITT{H'.).— 

TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three Pans. 

1 Books, Men, and Things. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 
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BONN'S CHEAP SERIES. 



HAZLITT (W.).—Coiiiinwd. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS. 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, chiefly Dramatic. 
IRVING {WASHINGTON).— 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait. 

LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. ' 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 

LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS: Their Voyages and DU- 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 

Mountains and the Far West. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

Beginning of the World to the End of the Duloh Dynasty. 

TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO DE 

SOTO. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
SALMAGUNDI; or, The Whim -Whams and Opinions of 

Launcelot Langstait, Esq. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, The Humourists. 
ASTORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 



LAMB (CHARLES).— 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. With a Portrait. 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

ELIANA. With Biographical Sketch. 
MARRYAT (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a 



the Author. 
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The only authorised Edition ; no others published in England contain 

the Deri-vations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 

devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 

WEBS TEE'S DICTIOKABY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings i 

1628 Pages. 3000 niustraUons, 

The features of tliis volume, whicil render it perhaps the most useful 

Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubteilly one of the cheapest 

books ever published, are as follows ; — 

1. Completeness. — It contains 114,000 words — more by io,txjo than any 

other Dictionary ; and these are, for the most part, unusual or technical 
terms, for the explanation of which a Dictionary is most wanted. 

2. Accuracy of Definition. — In the present edition all the definitions have 

been carefully and methodically analysed by W. G, Webster, the Rev. C. 
Goodrich. Prof. Lyman, Prof. Whitney, and Prof. Oilman, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Goodrich. 

3. Scientific and Technical Terms.— In order to secure the utmost 

completeness and accuracy of definition, this department has been sub- 
divided among eminent scholars and experts, including Prof Dana, Prof. 
Lyman, &c. 

i. EryMOLOGV.— The eminent philologist. Dr. C. F. Mahn, has devoted five 
years to completing this department. 

5. The Orthography is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Piindpics. In 
aH cases of doubt an alteruative spilHng is givin. 

0, Pronunciation. — This has been entrusted to Mr. W. G. Webster and Mr. 
Wheeler, assisted by other scholars. The pronunciation of each word Is 
indicated by typographical ss^'i printed at the bottom ofeachpagf. 

7. The Illustrative Citations.— ^No labour has been 9[)ared to embody 

such quotations from standard authors as may throw light on the defini- 
tions, or possess any special interest of thought or language. 

8. The Svnonyms.— These are subjoined to the words to which they belong, 

and are very Complete. 

9. The Illustrations, which exceed 3000, arc inserted, no! for the sake ol 

ornament, but to elucidate the meaning of words. 
Cloth, 2IJ. ; lialf-lmund in calf, 30J. ; calf or half russia, 31J. 6rf. ; russia, zl. 

To bi oblaiiud through tdl Bool-sdlcrs. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 



' Seventy years passed before Johnson was followed by Webster; an 
American writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
full appreciation of its requirements, leading to better practical 
results. . , . 

' His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
lished, bore fruit in his own mind, and his training placed him both in 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologist. 
Webster's American Dictionary of the English Language was pub- 
lished in 1828, and of course appeared at once in England, where 
successive re-editing has yet kept it in the highest place as a practical 
Dictionary? 

' The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itself 
had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has been that the common 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic' . , . 

'The good average business-likecharacter of Webster's Dictionary, 
both in style and matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson's was 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other hands. 
Professor Goodrich's edition of 1847 is not much more than enlat^ed 
and amended ; but other revisions since have so much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct works.' . . . 

' The American revised Webster's Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these last 
[The London Imperial and Student's]. It bears on its title-page the 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im- 
provement is in the etymological department, the care of which was 
committed to Dr. Mahn of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in short as 
the Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among them 
Professors Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost that he will 
bear improvement. The vocabulary has become almost complete as 
regards usual yiords, while the definitions keep throughout to Webstef's 
simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned ivith the aid of 
good modem authorities.' 

' On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands is most 
respectable, and certainly the best Practioal Snglish Dic- 
tionary extant.' — From the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1873. 



London : G. BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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New Edition, with a New Biographical Supplement of upwards of 900 Name;. 

WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

AND BOOK OF LITERARY REFERENCE. 
1919 Pages, 3000 Illustrationa. 

Besides themaMer comprised in the 'Webster's Guinea Dictioxarv, this 
volume contains the following Appendices, which will show that no pains have 
been spared to make it a complete Literary Reference-book : — 

A Brief History of the English Lanci-age. By Prof. James Hadley. 

PriS'CTPI.ES of Pbonvkciatton. By Prof. Goodrich and W. A. Wheeler, M.A, 
including a Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by difierent authorities. 

A Short Treatise on Orthography. By A. W. Wright. Inckiding a com- 
plete List of Words (hat are spell in two or more ways. 

Vocabulary of Noted Names of Fiction. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. This 
«-orfc includes Mythical Names ; including also Pseudonyms, Nick-names of 
ciTiinenl persons and parties, &c &c. 

This uvrk way aho ie h/iil separate!}; post Svo. frice %s. 

I PROPtR Namks. By 



PrONOUNXIXG VOCABULABIES OF MODEKS GEOCRAPlilCAL AND BlOGR 

Names. By J. Thomas, M.D. 
A Phoxol'scisg Vocabulary of Co.vmox E.vglish Christian Nai 

their .derivations, signification, &c. 
\ DiCTiONAKV OF Qlotations. Containlug al 
" " " " ek, I^ti 



Colloqaial Expressions from the Greek. I^tln, 1 
with in literature. 



rionarv of itpwards of 9706 names of noted 
Modern. 
A List of Abbreviations, Contractioss, and Arbitrary Signs used in 

Writing and Printing. 
A Classified Selection of Pictorial Illustrations (70 pages). Witii 

references to the test. 



* Hw cJicapf s[ Dictionary ever published, As it is cc 
ductus of small waodcut ilJufilralLOns of technical an 
vti^ty of the Dicticiury.'-^iiUn-Afiaif. 

I/. IIJ. &{. ; half-calf, ll. ; calf or half-n 
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